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Our Arrangements /cr JANUARY mc.uae- 

Junuary 3rd— .. 

The Stratford-on-Avon Juvenile 
Players in a new Revue, by Clar¬ 
issa Atkinson, “ Sugar Candy. 
January 7th— ,, 

“ Two Little Drummer Boys. 

January 10th— ^ 

Shakespeare Club Matinee. Re- 

citals by SIR FRANK BENSON. 
(Evening) “The Varsity Girl. 

January 14th-— __ 

“WHEN FLEET MEETS 
FLEET/’ Great Naval Epic. 

January 17 th— 

“ Enemies of Society.” 

January 18th— 

The (Mon.) Apollo Concert Party 

January 22nd— _— 

RESERVED FOR MR. PE1RSE 
DUNCOMBE. 

January 28th— . , 

“WAR HAWKS,” showing the 
Flying Forces at War. 

January 31st— 
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SHAKESPEARE 
\ PICTORIAL / 

^ A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF EVENTS |v 

V I IN SHAKESPEARELAND. y. 


J 1 No* 1 ~1 • ___— 

The Picture House, 

J: greenhill street, 

i STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


JANUARY, 1929 


MRS. MARY BAKER 

BORN 1812, DIED 1899- AGED 87 YEARS) 


“ Romance.” 

PRICES (except when otherwise adver¬ 
tised) : 2s.; Is. 6d.. and 6d. Reserved 
Scats hooked at Box Office, open 10 to I 
and 2 to 4. Telephone 22. 

Late Cinema ’Buses Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. See Notices. 

Manager - WALLER JEFFS. 


/xi'firluhtct’tl by the c v,' 'U\<y Mr. Phillif Baker . 

A direct descendant of Anne Hathaway, who lived in the 
Cottage at Shottery for 80 years, welcoming visitors there. 
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The Shakespeare Pictorial. 

Conducted by E. P. RAY, F.R.G.S. 

Offices: 37, High Street, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Published on the First of every Month. PRICE 2d. 


Postal Subscription 
U.S.A. and Canada 


3/— per annum. 
$1.00 for 16 issues. 


CUNARD LINE WINTER CRUISE. 

R.M.S. “ LACONIA,” 20.000 tons will und. 
a Cruise to the WEST INDIES from SOUTH 
TON on 19th JANUARY, 1929. The itir 
includes a number of the British Possessions 
also the Panama Canal Zone, Havana. 
Martinique. 

39 DAYS - 90 GUINEAS AND UPWA 

Tickets obtainable through E. P RAY, STRATFORD-UPON-.- 



My dear fellow: 

By the time these lines reach you. 1 should expect a real begin¬ 
ning to be made with the new Memorial Theatre foundations, but 
for one circumstance. At the Borough Council Meeting in Decem¬ 
ber, the formal request was made for the transfer of a certain 
portion of the Bancroft Gardens from the Council to the Theatre 
Governors. The fact that the Governors had left this matter so 
late was commented upon as being distinctly unbusinesslike, but 
that point was not stressed. The Council showed a generous dis¬ 
position and said, in effect, we will help you to beautify the town 
bv giving you every possible facility. You shall have your carriage 
drive, and, altogether, it should be a noble approach to what we 
trust will be a fine building. 

As Guardians of Public Property, continued the Council, we can 
neither give nor sell the land you require: the Law compels an 
adequate exchange to be arranged. We will accept the canal 
basin, even though it consists of waste, land and vexatious water, 
while the portion we are surrendering is cultivated garden. But 
we think that the river frontage should be maintained for the 
public use, so we propose that a walk should be provided as far 
as the Ferry. The quid pro quo would then be reasonably equal. 

Here let me pay tribute to the consistency with which Councillor 
Lawson has urged the adoption of this riverside walk. He hopes 
to see the footpath continued still further ere his labours cease. 

One would have imagined that the Theatre Governors would 
have welcomed such a suggestion, and would have warmly co¬ 
operated with the town in carrying outj the proposals. But there 
is hesitancy. This may be due to several causes. It is suggested 
that the real Executive is not at present in this country. Perhaps 
the power of attorney enables cheques to be endorsed, but does 
not permit of their being signed. Certainly the impression has 
been created upon many concerned with the negotiations that the 
Theatre Governors are prepared to take all they caw and give as 
little as possible in return. 

I wish the Theatre Governors would take a broader conception 
of their duties and responsibilities. Why do they not endeavour to 
identify the Borough with the Theatre? After all Stratford is 
greater than any single content and Shakespeare is certainly no 
family perquisite. Between the elected of the people, as repre¬ 
sented in the Boro ugh Council, and the Theatre Governors, there 
is only one formal link—the Mayor is an Honorary Governor 
during his year of office. 

I find that the Bancroft Gardens came into the possession of the 
Borough Council in 1883, having been purchased from the Great 
Western Railway, the successors of the old Canal Company, 

Yours, etc., 

JOHN STRATFORD. 


A 

A 



Photo] [Ernest Di- 

Alderman W. P. Bullard, Chairman of the Water Committee 
been a member of the Borough Council for 21 years. He 
Mayor 1924/26, and is seen wearing his ex-Mayoral bt 
presented on 9th November last. 

STARTINC THE PUMPS. 

In very businesslike fashion Mr. Bullard switched on the n 
and started the new pump at the Corporation Pumping Static 
Warwick Road. Stratford-upon-Avon, on Tuesday, 18th Decerr 

Alderman Bullard explained technical details, and stated 
although the supply was thus greatly amplified, the whole pro! 
was not yet completely solved. Another borehole and anc 
pump, with an auction sale at Snitterfield. might put the tow 
a safe position. The Mayor (Councillor Justins) asked 
Bullard to do the good deed, and after Alderman Ballance 
referred to the Borough’s “liquid assets." the gift of nature tc 
community was sampled in varying forms. 
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“ SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY.” 

(Reviewed by Captain Jaggard.) 

In his volume, translated from the French, called Shakespeare 
Mystery, Prof. Connes, of Dijon University, gathers into one bock 

(Cecil Palmer, 7/6 net), the arguments in favour of the four chief 

claimants to our poet's laurels—Bacon, Derby, Rutland, and Oxford, 
oddly enough, all peers. However, his final summary is that Shake¬ 
speare was Shakespeare, and no-one else. The queer thing is that 
not one of the score or more of supposed claimants ever made any such 
move for himself. Not till the nineteenth century was the controversy 
raised. How true it is that ” a little knowledge takes men away, 
deeper learning brings them back.” 

In addition to several literals, many errors of fact disfigure this handy 
book. The first attribution to Bacon was not by Delia Bacon in 1857, 

but by a lawyer named W. H. Smith, in 1856. Again, Bacon was not 

the only candidate, Barnefield. Marlowe, Raleigh, Shirley, Spenser 
being mentioned. ” For seventy years,” says Connes, ” not a single 
man of recognised authority has sided with the revolutionaries.” That 
is wrong. Walter Begley and Sir George Greenwood were both able 
men. While both doubted, each was too astute to choose Bacon. 
Connes trembles to think of what might happen if a Congress were 
convened of Shakespeareans and Doubters to settle the question.” He 
need not. Such a general meeting was held in London about 1912, 
Hundreds of zealots on each side listened to a lively debate between 
twelve chosen speakers (six aside) with judge and jury in attendance. 
The verdict was an overwhelming one for Shakespeare. Connes is in 
error over the Shakespeare Bibliography.” It appeared in 1911, not 
1909, and has 37,000 entries, not 15,000. 

John Shakespeare had eight, not nine, children (p. 76). Connes 
says that the Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, had nothing of Shakespeare's but 
two sonnets. As a simple fact it had twelve Shakespeare sonnets, 
according to that excellent authority, Dr. Furnivai. Hamlet was net 
first printed in 1602, but in 1603. The 1623 folio is not of “fabulous 
worth, nor are there merely a *' few copies known.” Nearly 200 
exemplars are recorded as existing of the original 500 printed, and 
four of these are within the walls of Stratford itself. It was not 
printed near Saint Dunstan s Church, but in Barbican. Its publishers 
did not boast "inaccurately*’ that it conformed with the original 
manuscripts. What other copies would there be save the playhouse 
texts, seeing that the plays were written for the Globe Theatre alone, 
and not for publication? Looney (p. 155) is quoted as saying that our 
poet never alluded to the Stratford or Warwickshire locality in the 
plays. What about Coventry. Soulham, Warwick. Barton Heath, 
Daventry, Tamworth, and other Midland spots enumerated? Looney 
also says (p. 157) there is no contemporary record of Shakespeare 
appearing in a Shakespeare play.” Yet in the 1623 folio William 
Shakespeare headed the Names of principal Actors in all these 
playes. Durning-Lawrence (p. 197) is quoted as saying that ” Shake¬ 
speare mentions thirty-five flowers only,” yet a glance at Postman 
Savage s excellent Shakespeare Flora would reveal nearer two hundred. 

But proof of Shakespeare's greatness lies in the circumstance that 
his contemporaries never denied it. On the contrary they acclaimed 
him. Take that learned scholar, William Camden, who commenced 
writing his Britannia in 1597, ended it in 1617, and printed it in 1625. 
Describing Stratford Church, he writes ” In the chancel lies William 
Shakespeare, a native of this place, who has given ample proof of 
his genius and great abilities in the forty-eight plays he left behind 
him. Beside this, the poet's qualities are emblazoned, in Latin and 
English, on his mural monument, and in his daughter's epitaph. 
Anti-Shakespeareans 9cek to replace a partial mystery with one ten 
times more incomprehensible. We have to thank Prof. Connes for a 
pleasant book on the amusing affliction which besets all good and 
orthodox Stratfordians. 

William Jaccard. 


EVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ONLY MANUSCRIPT. 

Book.e of Sir Thomas Moore —S. Tannenbaum, privately printe. 
Tenny Press, New York, $3.00. 

The only known original MS. play of Shakespeare’s is in the 
care of the British Museum. The date is thought to be about 
and leading palaeographers, like Sir Maude Thompson, Dr. C 
Prof. Dover Wilson, and Prof. Pollard, agree that three folio si 
are in our poet's holograph. 

The Bookc of Str Thomas Moore is a play in which, it is sugge 
Shakespeare may have collaborated. As a result of "bibliotic stu 
(as the author terms his pseudo-scientific examination of documcn 
characteristics), Dr. Tannenbaum gives the major portion of the ; 
to Anthony Munday. lesser parts to Thomas Kyd, Henry Che’ 
Thomas Heywocd. and Thomas Dekker. and the rest to an unknc 
who may or may not be Shakespeare. According to Dr. Tannenba 
the logical deduction is against that theory, but the question wt 
only be settled by the discovery of an unquestioned specimen 
Shakespeare s hand, other than a mere signature, written about 159 

This statement places the author in direct opposition singlehan. 
to all the best British opinion. 

It is an elaborate argument, fully documented and indexed, 
full of debatable points to be traversed in detail in a limited apt 
Dr. Tannenbaum is a most able counsel; this much is palpable, e- 
though one cannot always agree with him. His analytical .• 
scientific mind is seen at its best in this clever, if mistaken, view 
the Shakespeare manuscript. Dr. Greg gives him generous credit 
his discovery of Henry Chettle's part in the collaboration. 

As a supplement the book publishes, for the first time, a compl 
and unblushing text of Christopher Marlowe's atheistic blaspher 
Marlowe s arrest was ordered as a result of this, but he was assassina 
before the warrant could be executed. 

The book is luxuriously printed and its 2! illustrations are wort 
of the letterpress. 


BRITAIN’S BLATANT BUILDINGS. 

In England and the Octopus (Geoffrey Blcs, 5/-). Mr. Gou 
Williams-Ellis forcefully protests against the despoliation of the eoun 
by the offensive builder. This degradation of nature by speculation 
often aided and abetted by the lassitude of local authorities, decay, 
county families and the lethargic public whom the author terms ‘*1 
unburied dead. Our architectural S. George finds dragons on 
hands. His Deoil’s Dictionary " (which Professor Abercrombie a 
terms an Angel s Encheiridon ) includes Roadside advertisemen 
” Blasphemous Bungalows.” Electric Power Distributing Plants, t 
authorities at Oxford and Cambridge. Petrol Pumps, the Milita 
Mind, and those who dishonour the crinkled movement or reflecli 
repo9e of Water. Deprecatingly comparing his book to a gadfly t: 
author has deliberately envenomed his small dart so that it may pier, 
the calloused skins of the phlegmatic public. That Mr. Ellis can 1 
appreciative as well as honestly abusive is proved by his referenc 
to Stratford's new theatre; Evesham's Post Office and river frentag. 
and the new district near Warwick’s old prison. 

In an epilogue Professor Patrick Abercrombie, of Liverpool (n 
unknown in Stratford-upon-Avon), suggests that the damage is large 
skin deep. If this virile protest against the marring of nature by mar 
handiwork causes even a few to seek and follow the light, the author 
labours will be amply compensated. The indictment is severe, b 
its presentation is without malice. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of Dr. Tannenbaum. 

Portrait of FERDINANDO STANLEY 


an ardent supporter of the Elizabethan Drama. One of the 
twenty-one admirable plates in the “ Shakespeare Mystery,” 

reviewed on page 4. 
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Reproduced, by courtesy of Dr, Tannenbaum . 

Portrait of FERDINANDO STANLEY 

an ardent supporter of the Elizabethan Drama. One of the 
twenty-one admirable plates in the “ Shakespeare Mystery, 

reviewed on page 4. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP. 

Hon. Sec. : 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough, Bucks. 


In ihe interest of .Shakespearean research this column is placed at 
the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are responsible 
for the opinions expressed below. 


The year 1920 has been an important as well as a sad year in the 
history of the Fellowship. Members have already seen in the Annual 
Report the announcement of the death of our first President, Sir 
George Greenwood, on the 27th October. Among the many notices 
of his death that have appeared in the papers none is more charming 
than the one contributed to the Sunday Times, by Mr. T. P. O Connor, 
in his well-known column of reminiscences, entitled, Men, Women, 
and Memories.” ” He was an eager and enthusiastic soul, writes 
Mr. O'Connor. ” 1 have scarcely ever seen a face which reflected 
so much goodness of heart and eagerness of temperament. With his 
short form and his gleaming eyes, palpable eagerness and incessant 
enthusiasm were written in his face, his gestures, and his acts. Three 
things mainly interested him in life, his Liberal principles, his pity 
for animals, and his enthusiasm in the constant controversy over the 
authorship of Shakespeare's plays. What was most delightful in him 
was that keen, incessant, eager as was his advocacy of these three 
causes, he always put them forward with a persuasive gentleness that 
demanded and obtained immediate attention. 1 can still see those 
wistful, sweet eyes of his as he urged his cause . . . His country never, 
in my experience, produced a more characteristic and a nobler spirit. ’ 

Born on the 3rd January, 1850, he was in his 79th year at the 
time of his death, but his keenness and enthusiasm knew no abate¬ 
ment. He was a born fighter and those who knew him only by his 
writings would never have expected to find that gentleness was, as 
Mr. O'Connor points out, a prominent characteristic. As a contro¬ 
versialist he was merciless to his opponents, but his gift of humour 
always made him interesting, and his literary style made his fencing 
bouts a joy to onlookers. From his first book, ” The Shakespeare 
Problem Restated,” published in 1908, to his last book ' The Shake¬ 
speare Signatures and ' Sir Thomas More,’ ” published in 1924, we 
find the same finished style, and no diminution in the (lashes of 
humour that conceal the ruthlessness of the attack. 

No man ever with more zest 

” drank delight of battle with his peers 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy,” 
but no man was a more delightful conversationalist when the subject 
was one of his three great interests. 

“ They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter words to hear and bitter tears to shed; 

I wept as 1 remembered how often you and 1, 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky; 

And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 

A handful of white ashes, long long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices like nightingales awake. 

For Death he taketh all things, but these he cannot take.” 

AN IMPORTANT YEAR. 

The year has been marked by two important discoveries and by the 
publication of Captain Ward's fully documented Life of the Seven¬ 
teenth Earl of Oxford, after five years of preliminary research work. 

The first of these discoveries was that the Earl of Oxford was in 
receipt of a salary from the Exchequer of £1,000 a year—the equivalent 
perhaps of £15.000 a year of present money—from 1586 to his death 
in 1604, and the second discovery was that from 1585 to 1604 a war 
was raging comparable in importance to our own Great War of 

1914-1918. 

“ The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford ” was published in April, and 
the discovery of the importance of the Anglo-Spanish war—a dis¬ 
covery which is bound to revolutionise current conceptions as to 
Elizabethan history—was not made until September. 

Continued at foot of next column. 


LETTER BOX CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A NEWCOMER SPEAKS OUT. 

Dear Sir, 

To the Editor of “ The Shakespeare Pictorial.” 

1 have been reading with great interest ” Shakespeare's St 
ford,” a valuable small work recently published by the Rev. Ed 
Fripp, of Stow-on-the-Wold, and which contains much local 
formation and gossip of the Poet’s time—apparently in those d 
this dear old town was no nearer " Eden ” than at present, for 
read in the Preface that in 1617 Master Anthony Langston. 
Town Clerk, threw up his office once in despair, “ finding a m 
zealous heart burning amongst the best of this borough and be 
out of all hope of purification.” Coming to later times the 
Halliwell-Phillips had but a " poor estimate of the town 
people,” while the author himself once "supposed it mean a 
commonplace.” To-day it is conceded that "outsiders” do 
share the opinions of so many self-9atisfied souls here who ch 
that in this best of all country towns, local government, hospital 
broad thinking, and spiritual values are of a higher standard t ! 
elsewhere. How often do we hear " Come to Stratford and gi. 
from the surroundings which inspired the greatest of Poets ! 
least it may be urged that ” outsiders ” who pitch their last t 
among us with the hope of being both happy and useful amid th 
neighbours, and bringing at least experience, ability, and 
honourable record, might be encouraged to take some active p 
in local affairs. There are many such who have a considers 
stake in the prosperity of this town, and to which they could br 
many fresh interests. It does not seem adequate for these to 
asked merely for orders, subscriptions, and votes. 

You rs faithfully. 

A RECENT RESIDENT 


THE FESTIVAL COMPANY IN VICTORIA, B.C. 

Victoria, B.C. 
6th December, 19 

Dear Sir, 

To the Editor of "The Shakespeare Pictorial.” 

May I send my personal impressions of the Festival Company, w! 
performing in this city? 1 feel I can sum up the advent of th 
talented people in the following :—VICTORIA WAS RAISED TO 
HIGH RATE OF VIBRATION—spiritually and intellectually, anc 
new era in the world of drama was contracted. Their return will 
looked for with renewed expectancy and delight. 

Yours very truly, 

A. Carolyn Bayfie 


Concluded from previous column. 

The question of the salary of £1,000 a year was discussed 
Captain Ward’s biography, but it was not until he had made 
later exhaustive study of Elizabethan finance that he noticed t 
the grant was recorded in Part XIII. of the Exchequer Accounts a 
not in Part I. where all ordinary annuities were entered. T 
allowance of £1,000 a year was paid as Secret Service money— 
account of it being rendered to the Exchequer—and its occurrence 
Part XIII. of the Accounts shows that it was paid to Oxford as 
head of a Department of State. 

The general conclusion may be stated thus. Oxford received £l< 
a year Secret Service money as the head of a State Department dm 
the period of the Anglo-Spanish war from 1586 to 1604, and this sai 
was probably on account of War Propaganda connected mainly 
the stage. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP. 

Hon. Sec. : 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough, Bucks. 


In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed at 
the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are responsible 
for the opinions expressed below. 


“THE SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY." 

in the November number of The London Mercury a paragraph 
appeared in the Editorial notes suggesting that it was high lime that 
on Encyclopaedia should be compiled giving up-to-date information 
on the subject of the many theories regarding the authorship of the 
** Shakespeare “ plays and poems that have been put forward during 
the last seventy or eighty years. The Editor of the Mercury, Mr. J. 
C. Squire, thought that the compilation of such an encyclopaedia would 
be a labour of love—as well as of laughter—and that many young 
people, now out of a job. might be worse employed than in working 
at such a compilation. The challenge delivered by the Editor of the 
Mercury was promptly accepted by our Acting President, Colonel M. 
W. Douglas. C.S.I.. C.I.E.. who pointed out in a letter printed in the 
December number of the magazine, that such an Encyclopaedia already 
existed in the form of a book entitled. The Shakespeare Mystery, 
published in 1927 by Cecil Palmer, and obtainable at the modest 
price of 7/6. 


BRIEF BUT LUCID. 

The book, which was reviewed in last month s SHAKESPEARE 
PICTORIAL, it a translation of Lc Myslire Shakespearian, by Pro- 
lessor Ceorgcs Connes. of Dijon University, who devoted a year of 
his life to a study of the question and delivered a course of twelve 
lectures on the subject to his literary students during the year 1925. 
The translation, which is slightly abridged from the original, is a small 
book of 284 pages, containing less than 80,000 words. Colonel Douglas 
pointed out that no-one but a Frenchman could have given a lucid 
description of so complicated a subject in so small a space. 

EARLIER FRENCH RESEARCH. 

The first Encyclopaedia ever compiled, was produced by two 
Frenchmen. Diderot and D'Alembert, in the 18th century, and we 
are now indebted to another Frenchman in the 20th century for having 
given us in small compass a clear general view of the famous Shake¬ 
speare controversy. 

ELIZABETHAN SECRET SERVICE. 

Although “ The Shakespeare Mystery " was published so recently 
as 1927, two important discoveries tending to elucidate the mystery 
have been made since that date. These two discoveries were 
announced publicly for the first time in the Royal Engineers' Journal 
(Hugh Rees. Ltd.. 5. Regent Street. S.W.I), for December. 1928. 

The first of these discoveries was that the Earl of Oxford was in 
receipt of a salary of £1.000 a year as the head of a Secret Service 
Department of State from 1586 to his death in 1604. and the second 
discovery was that the expenditure on the Anglo-Spanish War (1585— 
1604) was comparable to the cost of our war with France from 1793 
to 1815, or to our war with Cermany from 1914 to 1918. It follows 
that the sufferings of the civil population during the Anglo-Spanish 
War in the 16th century must have been quite as severe as the 
sufferings of our people during the Napoleonic War of the 19th 
century, or during the recent World War. 

The Shakespeare plays, in other words, must have been for the most 
part first acted and published under conditions of severe national 
stress. 



PROPAGANDA IN PLAYS. 

Miss Edith Rickert, in Modern Philology, Vol. XXI, No. |_2 
August-November, 1923, published articles showing that A Midaum 
mer Night's Dream contained political propaganda on the Succession 
question in favour of Lord Beauchamp, grandson of the Duk e 
of Suffolk and nephew of Lady Jane Grey, as against the 
claim of James VI., King of Scots, who is caricatured as 
Bottom. If political propaganda on the Succession question—a very 
dangerous question to raise in Elizabethan days—could be insinuated 
into a stage play, there is every reason to suppose that anti-Spanish 
anti-Catholic, and war propaganda generally would occur with con¬ 
siderable frequency. This we find to be the case, and many Eliza¬ 
bethan plays produced during the Anglo-Spanish war contain such 
propaganda. 

The hypothesis put forward in the December R.E. Journal is_as 

stated in this column last month—that Oxford was Director of War 
Propaganda from 1586 to 1604, and ’’ shook the speare " or clanked 
the sabre in many patriotic chronicle plays produced during that period. 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE GREENWOOD. 

The following letters from two Vice-Presidents pay eloquent 
and well merited tribute to our late distinguished President:— 

Dear Colonel Ward, 

It was only a day or two ago that 1 learnt, quite accidentally, of 
the death of our President. Both by his writings on the Shake¬ 
speare Problem, and by kind and encouraging letters, he placed me 
under large obligations; and I sha'l therefore always think of him 
with feelings of real gratitude. It is quite safe to say that but for 
the works of Sir George Greenwood my own books would not have 
come into being. . . . 

Yours sincerely, 

J. T. LOONEY 
Paris le 9 Decembre, 1928. 


Mon cher Colonel et Ami, 


J'ai appris avec une tristesse profonde la perte irreparable que 
nos etudes et le “ Shakespeare Fellowship ” viennent de faire. 
C'est I'envoi de votre circulaire qui m'a fait connaitre la doulour- 
euse nouvelle, et j’ai ecrit peu apres a Lady Greenwood pour lui 
exprimer la vive part que je prends a son deuil, qui est aussi le 
notre. " Les oeuvres erudites de Sir George Greenwood, disait 
cette lettre, "si pleines de donnees penetrantes et justes. de haul 
sens, de critique alerte et decisive, resteront. Leur rayonnement ne 
fera que croitre avec les annees, a mesure que les erreurs qu elles 
onl combattues reculeront. II a prepare avec une continuvte el un 
courage remarquable ('elimination de ces erreurs, dont il avail 
aper£u de bonne heure les multiples et facheuses consequences, 
aussi bien dans le domaine de Fhistoire Utteraire que dans ceux de 
1’histoire tout court et' de la psychologie. Son activite inlassable 
aura servi de In maniire la plus utile et la plus frappante la cause 
de la Verite, et je puis ajouter celle du bon sens. Sa correspond- 
ance, que j'ai gardee depuis I’origine de nos relations d amitic, 
m’a montre surabondamment tout ce qu'il y avait en lui de qualites 
de coeur et d'esprit." Je tiens dans cette douloureuse circonstance 
a vous dire aussi et a tous nos confreres, combicn etroitement je 
m’associe aux regrets de tous les amis de Sir George Green woo 
Comment definir les obligations que nous avons a I egard de ce 
vaillant “ precurseur." et la gratitude que nous lui conservons? J e 
voudrais vous les marquer la plus amplemcnt. mnis la reprise 
de mes divers cours au College de France et a la Sorbonne me 
prive en ce moment de loisir. et d'ailleurs. vous divinez sans peine 
mes sentiments. Quelle fine et attragante figure fut la sienne! 
Elle reatera gravee dans nos coeurs. Si quelque jour, comme nous 
I’esperons fermement. la cause a laquclle il a travaille avec un 
esprit si ferme et tant d'abnegation. vient k l’emporter. on lui devra 
un hommage tout particular . . . Veuillez me croire bien atnicale- 

“ SymPa ' t ' iqU ' m ' nt 4 VOUS ' ABEL LEFRANC. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN AS TOPICAL DRAMATISTS. 

Being a further study of Elizabethan Dramatic Origins and 
Imitations, by Percy Allen (Cecil Palmer, 7s. 6d. net). 

Reviewed by B. H. NEWDIGATE. 

Less, perhaps, than most men 
do we of Stratford need to be 
reminded how Shakespeare drew 
material for the incidents and 
characters in his plays from the 
men and women amongst whom 
he lived. All was grist that came 
to his mill; and the sources of 
many of his plays may be studied 
even more profitably in the folk 
amongst whom his lot was cast 
at Stratford or in London 
and in the notabilities that he 
encountered at the taverns, 
ordinaries, theatres, and specially 

MR. PERCY AL LE N. at ^e Inns of Court and at 
Windsor and Whitehall, then in 
Holinshead's Chronicles or Painter’s Palace of Pleasure. Have we 
not in our own local records the names and sometimes even the 
personalities of a notable number of Shakespeare’s minor characters, 
and even some of his major characters? Are not Bardolph, Peto, Bates, 
Fluellen, Court, Williams. Fenton, Brooke, Page. Evans, Catesby, 


Sly, Banister, and even Jaques and Hamlet all found in Stratford or 
Warwickshire records of Shakespeare's day? The families of some 
of them are flourishing here still, for instance, the Jaqueses round about 
Ettington. But the actual prototype of the melancholy Jaques 
in ds You Like It, 1 think, may have been Sir John Harington. 
nicknamed in his own day Sir Ajax Haringon from the punning 
title of his book. The Metamorphosis of Ajax, written in 1596.* 

Mr. Percy Allen, at any rate, is angling in well stocked and not 
over-fished waters when he casts his line among, the fry, big or little, 
that swam around Elizabeth and her court, in the hope of bringin'* 
to land the originals of some of the characters that we find in Shake¬ 
speare. An angler's own estimate of his catch, however, is net 
always borne out at the scales, and Mr. Allen's claim to have dis¬ 
covered in Twelfth Night an allegorical representation of the courting 
of Elizabeth by the two brothers who were successive dukes of Anjou, 
and in Hamlet the person of Edward de Vere, earl of Oxford, as 
well as certain events in his career, needs very careful weighing before 
it can find acceptance. Like Jaques’s own melancholy, Shakespeare's 
characters nre ’ compounded of many simples, extracted from many 
objects.” Mr .Allen gives us some grounds for believing that the 
figuie and character of Oxford were present to Shakespeare, sub¬ 
consciously. if not indeed consciously, when he was creating Hamlet. 
In the remaining chapters of his book he notes passages in Chapman's 
plays which he believes the playwright to have "borrowed” from 
Shakespeare. B H N 

*See my letters in The Times Literary Supplement, fanuary 3rd and 
10th, 1929. 


Pilota\ [f j' Sp en cer 

Piles, measuring 25 feet long, are being driven into the ground to make the foundations of the New Memorial 
Theatre. The tower is being reduced in height by 40 feet. More than half of the Bancroft Gardens has been 
enclosed. These are the signs of outward action which indicate that, three years after the burning of the 
original Shakespeare Memorial, its successor is being slowly evolved. 


WORK IN PROGRESS AT THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 
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THEATRE FOUNDATION STONE. 

A SUGGESTION. 

At one time it was hoped that a member of the Royal Family 
would lay the Foundation Stone of the New Theatre on 23rd April 
next. Recent events have made that impossible, and other names 
have been considered. 

Unless a personage of outstanding National reputation can be 
secured for this important duty, surely the best choice would be to 
ask the Chairman of the Shakespeare Memorial Governors to 
declare the stone well and truly laid. 

MR. A. D. FLOWER 

has devoted the recent years of his life to thi6 particular wotk, and 
the honour of having his name perpetuated in connection with the 
building belongs to no one so much as he. 

As the one principally concerned with the arrangements, the 
idea has probably never occurred to him, but it would a graceful 
action upon the part of the other Governors if they extended such 
an invitation. It is more fitting to ask a man intimately associated 
with the Theatre than another who may be eminent in some dif¬ 
ferent sphere of life but have no direct Shakespearean connection 


LETTER BOX CONTRIBUTIONS. 

To the Editor of THE SHAKESPEARE PICTORIAL. 

18th February, 1929. 

Sir,—Are you quite correct in saying that the fresco on the 
Guild Chapel Chancel Arch is circa 1470? Rev. E. 1. Fripp, in his 
“ Shakespeare's Stratford,’’ at foot of the picture facing page 43, 
gives the date of the rebuilding of the tower, nave, and porch as 
1496-7. The wall painting could hardly have been there before the 
nave was rebuilt. 

You rs, 

A. ROPER. 

GUILD CHAPEL RESTORATION. 

Sir,—The note in your last issue is very interesting, but I beg to 
question the date of the frescoes, given as about 1470, as being 
“ well authenticated." 

The Rev. Harvey Bloom, who was understood to have had access 
to records, tells us that the nave was rebuilt around 1496. If so, 
the date of tKe frescoes would be more probably 1500 at the 
earliest, as they could not have been done before the walls were 
built. The fashion of the clothing is little to go by, as clothes were 
made to last for many years in those days, frequently passing 
to successive generations. Also, the artist could have depicted an 
earlier fashion than was in vogue at the time of painting, as is so 
frequently done' to-day. 

There is certainly misconception with regard to the history of 
the nave. The first one was probably much older than the Guild¬ 
hall (then called the Roodhall) and, like the Guildhall, built of 
timber framed work. The stone chancel, we are told, was added 
to this in 1452. The original nave, being dilapidated in Sir Hugh 
Clopton s time, he caused it to be rebuilt in stonework from its 
foundations in the late Perpendicular Style then prevailing, much 
as we see it to-day. The present east wall of the nave was part ] 
of this work, which was completed after Sir Hugh's death in Sep- I 
•ember, 1496, The bonding of the east wall into the north wall of 
the chancel can be seen clearly on the outside, where the horizontal 
courses are out of line, the vertical joint being quite apparent. 

If these observations can be carried further, or better informa¬ 
tion given, none will be more grateful than A STUDENT. 


03 / 2-1 

LETTER BOX CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE LATE WILLIAM PEARCE: A TRIBUTE. 

Dear Sir, 

Life s sun has set once more, and thus ends the career of a verv 
remarkable man. 

William Pearce was a great gentleman, if my favourite definition 
of the word is correct: — 

" As gentle as a woman and as manly as a man." 

His life was an open book that all might read. From his early 
youth upwards, through any trials, his lovable character and sunny 
disposition only developed the more, and gave to him that grit and 
endurance which proved so valuable in after life. 

He married very young, and happily. His wonderful gifts then 
came to full maturity as a flower under the rays of the sun. He 
called every man friend and won universal respect from all who 
came in contact with him. Ever a kindly encouraging word for 
the poorest, without any servility to those who, by reason of rank 
or wealth, were above him. 

The greater part of his life was spent in the town of his early 
adoption, but he was never narrow in his views: Tolerance and 
justice, tempered with mercy, were his watchwords 

Sport he enjoyed to the full. 

I' have before me a charming picture of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Pearce taken on the occasion of the their diamond wedding in 1917. 
Sixty odd years of happy married life is a blessing that is only 
bestowed on the few. Of joys and sorrows they had many, but 
this wise couple could meet with "Triumph and Disaster, and treat 
those two Imposters just the same." 

They have passed ever and our great loss is their gain. 

*’ They were beautiful in their lives and in death they are not 

divided." EDITH STANLEY. 


BACONIAN BLUNDERS. 

1st February, 1929. 

Sir,—Should not your " Shakespeare Fellowship ” page be 
headed by a less misleading title? I suggest "Baconian Bubbles.’’ 
On that page, in current issue, are several statements which chal¬ 
lenge accuracy, from the pens of two Colonels. 

By no effort of imaginative distortion can the " Shakespeare 
Mystery be considered or called an "Encyclopaedia.’ It is 
merely a pleasant resume of the pros and cons concerning just four 
(out of a possible score) of -bogus claimants to Shakespeare’s 
throne. I have already contradicted Col. Douglas* error in the 
"London Mercury." He gratuitously adds that "no one but a 
Frenchman could have done it." He must possess either a poor 
opinion, or a poorer knowledge of his fellow Britishers. I could 
point out several Englishmen and Americans, all capable of making 
a bigger and better book on the subject, were it worth the time— 
while Mrs. C. C. Stopes’ famous monograph on the matter is 
already far more useful and reliable. 

Col. Ward says:—The first Cyclopaedia ever compiled was pro¬ 
duced in France by Diderot and D’Alembert, in the eighteenth 
century. This, again, is wrong. Every bookman knows the first 
Cyclopaedia was that issued in 1613-19, by my ancestor, in two 
volumes, folio, entitled the "Treasurie of Ancient and Modern 
Times. Englishmen have nothing to learn from France In the art 
of dictionary-making, either in Tudor or Georgian days. 

Yours truly, 

: : - WM. JAGGARD, Capt. 
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WARWICKSHIRE AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 

By C. TYNDALL WULCKO, Editor World Travel.” 



1PM1P 


RED LION INN, DUNCHURCH 


The gabled house at Dunchurch where Robert Catesby. Sir 
Everard Digby. and others gathered in expectation of a rising, 
still remains. It was at that place that news reached the small 
army of rebels of the failure of the plot. Coughton Court, still 
the seat of the Throckmortons. where Sir Everard Digby resided, 
and where Fathers Carnett and Greenway were staying when news 
of the failure came through Catesby's servant. Thomas Bates. At 
Coughton Court there was a secret chamber reached by the 
chimney, where priests could be concealed to effect their escape. 

All these places are within easy reach of Shakespeareland, and a 
visit to them makes an interesting and delightful addition to a 
sojourn in this district. 

In the Museum of the Record Office. London, can be seen the 
original of the letter sent to Lord Montague and a declaration 
signed by Guy Fawkes. 

It is interesting to note that at a meeting of Warwickshire Folk 
in London held last November, Catesby was claimed as one of the 
famous people of the county. 


CATESBY OF CHASLETON 


% continued to Holbcche hoping 
i. Probably their last hope was to 
but fearful of being traced, they 
house near Stourbridge. After a 
>f Staffordshire, the bouse was set 
rom this peril. Catesby and others 
rest were taken prisoners. 


After Mass the conspirj 
Catholic friends would join i 
reach Holywell in North Wj 
quickly set off to Holbeche, 
two-days’ siege by the Sher 
on fire. and. in saving himse 
were shot. Some escaped; 


JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Chamber of Commerce hopes to send 


Stratford-upon-Avon Junior 
a delegate to the National Organising Committee Meeting which is 
being held in London on Wednesday. 6th March. The Chairman 
of the local Junior Chamber (Mr. R. M. Hobbs) will be a guest of 
the Birmingham Junior Chamber at their Annual Dinner on Friday. 
8th March. The chief speaker on that occasion will be Sir Edward 
Crowe, C.M.G., Comptroller General of the Department of Over¬ 
seas T rade. 

Members have visited 
detachments on Saturday, 

The usual Monthly Meeting 
reports were i——... - 
•port. ai.J r..—.— —.----- 


the British Industries Fair in two 
23rd, and Tuesday, 26th February 
j was held on 20th February, when 
—---) received frotn the Improvements, Railways and Tran 
nd Finance Committees. 


TELLING THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

vidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
pposition to Lord Cecil’s Road Bill. Mr. Stenson Cooke. 
s f the A.A.. was distinctly pungent. Many of the pro¬ 
bations. said Mr. Cooke, seemed to be based on an 
that as soon as a person becomes a motorist be loses 
of his ordinary faculties and almost forgets the Ten 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP. “THE MAYOR,” 




A LA PHILLPOTTS. 


Hon. Sec. : 

Colonel 8. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, FarnUam Royal, Slough, Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed at 
the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are responsible 
for the opinions expressed below. 


The cleverest feature of Miss Adelaide Phillpotts' new Comedy. 
" The Mayor,” is the manner in which the spasmodic conversation 
of a tea party is maintained. The authoress's dialogue had the 
benefit of the Birmingham Repertory Theatre Company’s interpre¬ 
tation, and that is a great deal. But the natural transition as the 
talk flitted from group to group in the drawing room avoided jerki- 
ness and preserved a happy continuity. 


ELIZABETHAN EXCHEQUER FIGURES. 

The article announcing the discovery by Captain Ward of the 
Elizabethan Exchequer figures was entitled: “ Shakespeare and 
Elizabethan War Propaganda.” and was published in the Decem¬ 
ber number of the “Royal Engineers Journal” (Hugh Rees, Ltd., 
5, Regent Street, S.W.I.). 

In this article a parallel was drawn between the conditions in 
England during the Anglo-Spanish War of 1585-1604, and those 
prevailing during our own Great War. From 1558 (the year of 
Queen Elizabeth's accession) to 1588 taxation remained at a fairly 
constant level; in 1589 it was doubled, in 1597 it was trebled, and 
in 1601 it was quadrupled. The Napoleonic War and the War of 
1914-1918 showed much the same proportional ri.se in National 
expenditure. 

In dealing with the morals of the civil population, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth took the same two steps that were taken by Lord Kitchener 
and the Prime Minister soon after the declaration of war in 1914. 
That is to say, she established a severe and rigid control over the 
Printing Press by a Star Chamber Decree of 23rd, June, 1586, and 
three days later she sanctioned a grant of £1,000 a year to the Earl 
of Oxford as the head of a Secret Service Department of State. 
This could hardly have been anything but a War Propaganda 
Department. Oxford drew this £1,000 a year until his death in 
1604, the year which marked the close of the long Anglo-Spanish 
War. 

The following examples give some idea of the range of war-like 
propaganda to be found in the Elizabethan Chronicle plays: 

1. The invincibility of English arms is dealt with in the Famous 
Victories, Henry V and Edward III. 

2. The encouragement of patriotism and anti-Catholicism are dealt 
with in the 7 roub/esome Reign, and King fohn. 

3. The fate of disloyalty is shown by the execution of the regicide 
Mortimer in Edward II., and by the death of Cade in Henry VI. 

A. Anti-Spanish propaganda is the main theme in Edward /. 

5. Loyalty to the reigning house—(the Tudors sprang from the 
House of Lancaster)—is dealt with by exalting the Lancastrians 
and vilifying the Yorkists in the Contention, the True Tragedy. 
Henry VI., and Richard III. 

A comparison was drawn in the article between two favourite 
soldier characters, Falsta/f and Old Bill. Falstaff s exploits and 
antics at the Battle of Shrewsbury in Henry IV., culminating In his 
shamming dead, and the famous picture by Bruce Bairnsfather, in 
which Old Bill advises Alf to seek a better ‘ole. were never intended 
to be sneers at the valour of English soldiers. English psychology 
has always shrunk from the crude heroics so dear to most foreign 
nations; but we may be sure that the Elizabethan civil popula¬ 
tionloved, admired, and laughed at the Fat Knight in just the same 
way as we ourselves used to do at Bairnsfather s pictures of Old 
Bill. The Merry Wives of Windsor, produced in 1602, when the 
war was virtually over, showed Old Jack back home once more 
among the ladies of Windsor, just as Bairnsfather's play The Better 
'Ole showed Old Bill demobilised and 1 the proprietor of a public 
house in London. 

The following is given as an instance of how Lord Oxford car¬ 
ried out his duties. On 3rd February, 1594, the Privy Council 
wrote to the Lord Mayor of London directing him to prohibit all 
Continued at foot of next column, 


The scene is laid at Westhaven, a small seaside resort obviously 
in the County geography teaches us to call Devon, but which, in 
the theatre will soon be designated Phillpottshire. We meet a 
bunch of the unoccupied middle class who talk local scandal over 
the teacups. The fact that such a meal is served in each of the 
three acts must surely lax the actors* constitutions, and 1 should 
not be surprised if some of them developed cake cramp or sand¬ 
wich elbow. At the first of these tea parties a diehard Admiral so 
roundly denounces the hospitals, science, charities, and several 
other things enlightened people take for granted, that he goads 
the Mayor to fury. His Worship siezes a cake knife and would 
have attacked the old sea dog, had not the others intervened. 
Apoplexy seizes the Admiral and he dies ten days later, as he 
was likely to have done in any case, while the Mayor goes into a 
” private home. The incident is improbable and stagey; the 
authoress could, one thinks, have exercised her ingenuity to better 
advantage. Yet, though the pivotal idea is so weak and the play 
itself is weighted heavily with talk, the comedy is a definite success. 

It is a biting satire on villadom. The pettiness of introspective 
complacency is mercilessly portrayed, and the venal interest in the 
shortcomings of neighbours is revealed in its haggard reality. The 
play ought to be given in every small minded town in the King¬ 
dom. But would the audience, one wonders, recognise itself as 
typified on the stage? 

Such an admirable company as performed the play when it was 
put on at the Birmingham Repertory Theatre a month ago makes 
comment difficult. Each one made their own particular character 
a perfect study. This was so with Miss Isabel Thornton as the 
hyphenated mamma, with Mr, Julian D'Albie as the retired 
Admiral, with Mr. Fred Rivenhall as the Yes and No husband of 
the strong-minded Mrs. Carpenter, admirably played by Miss Mar¬ 
garet Chatwin. It was also true of Mr. Harry Wilcoxon’s shop¬ 
walker Mayor, of Miss Eileen Be'don’s unfeminine O.B.E., Miss 
Eileen Shand's giggling flapper, as well as of the rest of the dis¬ 
tinctly clever company. Mr. Paul Shelving designed the scenery 
and Mr. H. K. Ayliff produced: one need say no more. 

“ publique playes or interludes exercised by any Companie what¬ 
soever within the compas of five miles distance from London. 
This prohibition was ostensibly in the interests of pubhc health, 
but really as a sop to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen who strongly 
objected to plays as ungodly and an encouragement to idleness. 
On 7th July, 1594—just five months later—Lord Oxford wrote as 
follows to his father-in-law, Lord Burghley: — 

My very good Lord. 

If it please you to remember that about half a year or there¬ 
about past, l was a suitor to your Lordship for your favour: that, 
whereas I found sundry abuses whereby both Her Majesty and 
myself were, in my office, greatly hindered, that it might please 
your Lordship that l might find such favour from you lhat I 
might have the same redressed ... In which doing 1 shall think 
myself singularly beholden in this, as f have been in other res¬ 
pects. This 7th of July. 

Your Lordship's ever to command, 

EDWARD OXENFORD. 

There seems little doubt that this tetter represents a protest on 
the part of the Director of War Propaganda that his work could 
not be efficiently carried out without the active support of the 
Privy Council against the inveterate hostility of the Puritanical 
City authorities. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP. 

Hon. Sec. : 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe. Farnham Royal, Slough. Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed ct t 
the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are responsible 
for the opinions expressed below. 

The work of the Fellowship has been more to the front during the 
last Few months than at any previous period in its history since its 
foundation at Hackney on the 6th November, 1922. 

The following are some of the more important reviews and articles 
that have appeared since the publication of Captain Ward s Seoenteeth 
Earl of Oxford, nearly a year ago. Reviews of the book have appeared 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 21st June, 1928; The Review of 
English Studies. January, 1929, page 92; The Library, Vol. IX., No. 2. 
September, 1928, page 211. 

The reviewer in the T.L.S. suggested that the author was working 
towards an “ Oxford-Derby theory," but the word Shakespeare does 
not actually occur in any of the three reviews. This is quite as it 
should be, and irdicates that the book is regarded by English scholars 
as a serious biography and not as an attempt to prove that Oxford 
was " Shakespeare. 

In a letter to the T.L.S. of the 2nd August, 1928, the author, how¬ 
ever, gave fair warning to his reviewer and to Shakespeare authorities 
in general that the question of Oxford's connection with the Shake¬ 
speare literature was only now really going to begin. What has been 
lacking hitherto has been a sound basis of research such as is now 
available for students. 

All the reviewers agree in attacking Oxford s conduct and character, 
but it is satisfactory to find that not one of them has attempted to 
bolster up the case of Charles Arundel, whose accusations of 1581 have 
hitherto been universally believed. 

Articles on the work of the Fellowship since its foundation in 1922 
have appeared in the Revue Anglo-Americaine for December, 1928, 
and February. 1929. In these articles Professor Georges Connes, of 
the University of Dijon, while dissenting as "a moderate Stratford- 
ian " from the Oxford theory, gives full credit for the research work 
accomplished by the Fellowship. Later on in the year one or two 
articles by Captain B. M. Ward will probably appear in the same 
Review By the courtesy of the Editor, these articles will be published 
in English. 

The Revue Anglo-Americaine is published once every two months 
by " Les Presses Universitaires de France.’’ 49, Boulevard Saint- 
Michel, Paris. Price of single copies, 2/- each. 

An article by the Hon. Sec. on Shakespeare and Elizabethan War 
Propaganda, was published in the December number of The Royal 
Engineers’ Journal. 

In The Reoiew of English Studies for January. 1929, a note by 
Captain B. M. Ward on John Lyly and the Office of the Reoels was 
published on pages 57 to 59. This note records the discovery that 
Thomas Blagrave, who had been appointed Clerk of the Revels at 
8d. a day in 1560, was promoted to be Surveyor of the Works at 2/- 
a day in 1586, and that he continued to draw the salary of both 
appointments until his death in 1590. This settles a dispute between 
Mr. Warwick Bond and Sir Edmund Chambers, and incidentally 
increases the importance of the part played by Oxford in Elizabethan 
dramatic history, (See The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, pages 
272-274.) 

The January number of The Musical Times contains on page 46 
an important article by Miss Eggar, on "Mr. Bird's Battell,” an early 
battle piece appropriately dedicated to the Earl of Oxford, whom we 
now recognise as almost certainly Director of Propaganda during the 
Anglo-Spanish War. 

The Journal de GeneOe of the 4th February, contains a short resume 
of a popular lecture on *’ The Shakespeare Problem. given by one 
of our members, Mr. Charles Boissevain, to the Anglo-Genevese 
Society. Mr. Boissevain’s lecture gave the latest information about 
our recent discoveries, and was enthusiastically applauded. 


FAMOUS AMERICAN PREACHERS TO VISIT 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

Stratford-upon-Avon is to benefit this year by the good work of the 
Council of Interchange—a body which arranges for England and 
U.S.A. to hear each other's famous speakers. Two American preachers 
are to occupy the Rother Street Congregational Church pulpit in June. 
The first is Rev. John Sheridan Zelie, D.D., who comes from Daytona 
Beach. Florida, a State where oranges, grape-fruit, and alligators grow; 
and the other the Rev. William H. Garth, of Long Island. 

Dr. Zelie is reported to be one of the finest preachers in U.S.A. He 
was for 14 years pastor of the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in Plainfield, N.J., and saw active service in France with the 28th 
Division. In 1922 he was the representative of the Federal Council 
of Churches on the staff of the American Relief Expedition in Russia. 
He has been a frequent visitor to Britain and often contributes to such 
papers as The Atlantic Monthly, The Christian Century, Boston 
Transcript, while he is part author, with E. L. Adams, of Joseph 
Conrad, the Man. 

The Rev. William H. Garth, Rector of St. Mark’s Church, (slip, 
New York, is a graduate of the McGill University, Montreal, in which 
City he began his ministry—his first experience being in “ Griffin- 
town,’* one of the poorest, most densely populated as well as 
"toughest” districts in Montreal. From there he went to St. George's 
Church on the East side, New York City, as assistant to the famous 
Rector, the Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford. 

His first two rectorships were in New England factory towns, and 
twenty years ago he became Rector of his present charge, St. Mark’s— 
one of the most important suburban parishes of New York. Mr. Garth 
has been special preacher on various occasions at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York City; and at the Universities of 
Columbia and Princeton and Yale. The summer of 1921 he spent in 
charge of the American Cathedral in Paris; the spring of 1925 in the 
American Church in Florence, Italy; the autumn of 1927 he spent 
preaching at the Brompton Parish Church. London, finishing his 
London visit by preaching at Westminster Abbey. 

Other leading Interchange Speakers for 1929 include President 
Glenn Frank, of Wisconsin University; Bishop Rogers, of Ohio: 
and Dr. Douglas Mackenzie. President of the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation. 

The name of Glenn Frank has become a household word throughout 
the United States. He is probably the most outstanding educator in 
that country at the present time. A brilliant thinker, a charming 
speaker, a winning personality, he is at the age of 42 at the head of 
one of America's greatest Universities (with a student membership of 
9,000). His epigrams and wise philosophy are to be found in nearly 
every American newspaper. His speeches pulsate with the life of the 
newer America. 

The Bishop of Ohio, Dr. Warren L. Rogers, of Cleveland, is an 
American prelate of international reputation. One always finds him 
at the great International Conferences, such as Geneva and Prague, 
where his opinions are sought and respected. 

President Douglas Mackenzie was the first Chairman of the American 
Interchange Committee, which was organised ten years ago. He was 
born in the Orange River Colony, the son of John Mackenzie, a South 
African Missionary and statesman whose life he published in 1902. 

Amongst the English preachers visiting America will be the Bishop 
of Winchester, who is spending six autumn weeks on the other side. 


The " Home Forum ” page of the Christian .Science Monitor of the 
18th January, contains a striking article by Mr. Percy Allen on the 
“Rhyme-Linked Order of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” Mr. Allen gives 
strong reasons for supporting Sir Denys Bray’s recent discovery of the 
true order of the Sonnets. In referring to Sonnets 92 and 93 in the 
new order he brings out the intimate connection in Shakespeare s 
thought between Oxford, who as Lord Great Chamberlain had 
“honoured the outward’* by bearing the Canopy over the Queen at 
the Thanksgiving Service of 1588, and ’’ that universal poet who, 
‘ laying great bases for eternity,' yet, * keeping invention in a noted 
weed’ (garment) realises (in Sonnet No. 93) with a half scornful 
insouciance that the words he has just written almost declare his name 
and identity.” 


Continued at foot of next column. 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP 

Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wvvenhoe, Famham Royal, Slough, 
Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellmeship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed below 

'SHAKESPEARE AND CHAPMAN AS TOPICAL 
DRAMATISTS." 

By Percy Allen (Cecil Palmer 7/0). 

Last year Mr. Percy Allen showed in his Shakespeare. Jonson 
and Wukins as Borrowers that Ben Jonson was a persistent 
imitator of Shakespeare’s work, his Sejanus being written as 
a counterblast to Julius Caesar and in rivalry with it, / he , 
Silent Woman being in the same way a copy or rather a parody 
of Twelfth Night. Ben Jonson was a realist who could not 
stand Shakespeare's fantastic romanticism, while at the same 
time he could not help admitting that there was'' ever more in 
him to be praised than pardoned.” This grudging admission 
seemed to Swinburne a considerable piece of impertinence, but 
it is by no means surprising in the case of so confirmed an 
egoist as Ben Jonson was. No one, however, had any idea 
that in spite of his patronising tone his borrowings from the 
older dramatist were carried out on an absolutely colossal 

Now Mr. Percy Allen has followed up his study of Ben 
Jonson by one on"George Chapman, and has shown in his new 
book with equal conclusivcness that the famous translator of 
Homer was no less indebted to Shakespeare than Ben Jonson 
was. Here is an entirely new field of Shakespeare study 

opened up to us in these two books. 

How is it that this has never been found our before . Many 
scholars have studied the plays written by Ben Jonson and 
George Chapman, whole editions of their works have been 
brought out by painstaking and no doubt learned men, but 
this obvious fact—obvious at least now that Mr. Allen has 
pointed it out to us—has never struck one of them. 

The reason no doubt is that though scholars read the plays : 
they edit they seldom or never see them on the stage. Mr. , 
Allen is a dramatic critic, and the revival of old plays by the 
Phoenix Society and by Mr. William Poel has afforded him an ; 
opportunity which he has seized with both hands. It is not ( 
given to more than one mail or so in a generation to open up a 
new field of Shakespeare criticism, but this is the feat that ; 
Mr. Allen has accomplished. 

The plavs of Ben Jonson and George Chapman now lie 
before us "not •'antiquated and deserted ”—to quote Ben 
lonson himself—‘ * as they were not of Nature’s family," but 
full of interest and meaning, for when carefully examined ■ 
and compared with Shakespeare’s work—more especially with j 
Twelfth Night. As You Like It, Macbeth, and Hamlet— we | 
find them full of imitation, comment, approbation, and 
criticism of their Shakespearean models. 

One of Mr. Allen’s most interesting discoveries is that 
Chapman had a way of indicating the historic originals of some 
of Shakespeare's characters when copying from or imitating 
them himself Thus in Bussy d' Ambon published in 160/—a 
play largely copied from Twelfth Night— there are references 
to the “English virgin ” and “the old Queen,” “the rarest 
Queen in Europe,” etc., indicating that Olivia's Court in 
Illvria is really the Court of Queen Elizabeth. Similarly in 
The Tragedy of the Duke of Biron. interpolated between 
obvious borrowings from Richard II., there are pointed 
references to the Earl of Essex, and in the Revenge of Bussy 
d • Ambois a eulogy of the Earl of Oxford is inserted amongst 
Continued at foot of next column. 


LETTER BOX CONTRIBUTIONS. 

HAUNTED HILLBOROUGH. 

Sir : 

A queer slip occurs on pages 3 and 7 of your April issue. 
Hillborough is not, and never was, a village. Only out of 
pure courtesy could it be called even a tiny hamlet. For 
centuries it consisted just of one Tudor manor house (with lady 
ghost complete). In late Victorian days two modern cottages 
were built there, for farm labourers, so that Hillborough, so 
far from having “disappeared,” is actually larger now than at 
any time in its history. On the laneside, turning from the 
main road, another new house has recently been erected, but 
1 am not sure if this is within the Hillborough boundaries. 

On page 2 happens “ pussilanity, ” which is not in the 
standard Oxford English Dictionary, and has nothing to do 
with f ‘ Pussyfoot ’' or pussycats. Doubtless c ‘ Pusillanimity ” 
was meant. 

On page 15 occurs “Colis.” The proper name of this 
former scholar and Vicar of Stratford was Dr. John Day 
Collis. 

Yours truly, 

ANTIQUARIAN. 

2nd April, 1921). 

‘ ‘ BACONIAN BUBBLES.’’ 

Sir : 

One observes not a word is said in reply, by Col. Douglas 
over the Cyclopaedia blunder. “So conscience doth make 
cowards of "us all.” Perhaps he is wise not to attempt an 
impossible defence. 

If the so-called “Modern scholarship ” dethrones Shake¬ 
speare, then I shall be happy to remain outside the ranks of 
such “scholars.” 

I note the self-styled “Shakespeare Fellowship ” now- 
drops Bacon as Pilot, and is engaged upon research as to who 
wrote Shakespeare's output. So far as touches Stratford-on- 
Avon, they arc confessedly Atheists and Agnostics. Well, 
this is a free country, for opinions, however mad; but I 
strenuously object to their use of the false term “Shakespeare 
Fellowship.” To begin with, they do not believe in William 
Shakespeare the Poet, per se, and secondly, they arc not 
Fellows, or entitled to "use that ’Varsity official name. A 
better name for their society would be “ Anti-Stratfordians 
and Shakespearc-phobes,” or “Clan suffering from the virus 
of literary rabies.” 

Yours faithfully, 

WM. JAGGARD (C-apt.) 

Stratford-upon-Avon, 

3rd April, 1929. 

Concluded from previous column. 

a mass of borrowings from Hamlet. If the Essex identifica¬ 
tion cannot be claimed as more than a very probable one, the 
identification of Oxford with Hamlet is—as the author 
claims—unquestionable. 

Mr. Percy Allen is to be congratulated on having opened up 
an entirely new field of Shakespeare study and criticism. He 
has increased enormously the interest with which the Jonson 
and Chapman plays will in future be read, for he has shown 
how dependent they both are on Shakespeare in spite of their 
attacks and criticisms. Lastly, by a wonderful effort of 
constructive imagination, he has succeeded in laying bare 
not once but many times—the secret opinion that these two 
dramatists held of their great forerunner and contemporary. 
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ARCHDEACON HOLLAND 

The new Archdeacon of Warwick, who is also Rector of 
Hampton Lucy, is not merely a person but also a personality. 
So many, when they put on priestly robes, seem to lose touch 
with ordinary human nature and let their Churchism strangle 
their own characteristics. Archdeacon Holland has avoided 
that and remains his pleasant self, respected for his convic¬ 
tions, admired for his courage, and welcomed everywhere for 
his good nature. He is one of those who escapes from the 
bondage of mere ecclesiasticism into the larger life of the 
community ; he believes in Service as well as services 

WORK IN COVENTRY. 

Archdeacon Holland comes of Northumbrian stock, and his 
first Curacy and Vicariate were both in Nevvcastle-on-Tyne. 
Those followed Oxford, a visit to India, and Settlement Work 
amongst boys in Bermondsey. After three years as Territo¬ 
rial Chaplain to the Forces and Secretaryships of the Church 
Missionary Society, he went to Coventry in 1924 as Sub-Dean 
and Vicar of St. Michael's. His accomplishments there have 
included the extension of the Endowment Fund, the increase 
in Missionary contributions, the re-casting of the Carillon, 
the installation of the new heating apparatus, the returning of 
the Cathedral Chapels to their original purposes, and the 
inception of the highly popular and well attended monthly 
Lectures to men upon subjects of current and pressing interest. 
These lectures have done much in promoting the civic life of 
Coventry, and have made the Cathedral the centre of Common 
Worship. 

Though the Archdeaconry of Worcester dates back to 1039, 
and that of Coventry to 1127, it was only in 1910 that the 
Warwick Archdeaconry was created. The Ven. J. H. F. 
Peile was the first holder, but his incumbencies were in 
Worcestershire. The late Archdeacon Back held the office 
from the re-creation of the Coventry diocese in 1923 until his 
death in December last 


THEATRE STONELAYING. 

The laying of the Foundation Stone of the new Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre will be performed by Lord Ampthill, on 
Tuesday, 2nd July, at noon. It is to bc*a Masonic Ceremonv. 
and the arrangements are in the hands of Grand Lodge] 
Lord Ampthill is Pro-Grand Master, and therefore second onlv 
in authority to the Duke of Connaught. 

If the precedents of 1877 are followed the guests will 
assemble at the Town Hall and proceed in procession to the 
site, the outward route on that occasion being via Chapel 
Streer. Church Street, Old Town and Southern Lane. Return¬ 
ing the procession came along Waterside, Bridge Street, and 
High Street. Over 500 took part, though the number attend¬ 
ing the luncheon in New Place Gardens was nearly a thousand. 
Should the present suggestion be adopted, and the luncheon, 
on this occasion, be held in the Town Hall, the number able 
to attend will be severely curtailed. 

The position for the Stone has been chosen, and the stone 
itself, with its simple inscription, is in course of preparation 
It comes from the Harford quarry, Edge Hill, whence the 
material for Stratford's War Memorial was procured. The 
silver trowel is the work of the Stratford School of Art, the 
handle being a piece of old oak from Shakespeare’s Birth¬ 
place. 

Exactly what part Stratford-upon-Avon is expected to take 
on this day seems to be uncertain. No invitation to co¬ 
operate seems to have been received, and as the Memorial 
Theatre Governors have handed over the arrangements to 
another body the situation seems to be involved. 

The cult of Masonry was originally concerned with building, 
so Masons are historically interested in any new edifice. The 
fact that the IS77 ceremony was Masonic in character may 
have influenced the decision as regards this year’s function. 
But in the previous instance the then Lord Leigh had local 
connections which made him an appropriate person to per¬ 
form the ceremony, apart from his Masonic honours, while 
Lord Ampthill hardly claims to be a patron of the arts. 


MORE PLACES THAN PEOPLE. 

The Rectorship of Hampton Lucy is again co-joined with 
the Archdeaconry. It is one of the places where Church 
accommodation exceeds the population. The building itself, of 
XIVth century style of architecture, tastefully reconstructed 
under the direction of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, suggests a 
pro-Cathedral rather than a Village Church. The fewer 
parochial demands give the Archdeacon more opportunity 
for his diocesan duties. 


Mr. Cecil Palmer will publish in June a volume entitled 
“Shakespeare’s Sonnets Unmasked," by Bertram G. 
Theobald, B.A. 

In his foreword the writer says : ‘ ‘ My aim will be directed 
simply to establishing beyond all reasonable doubt that 
Francis Bacon was the author of that volume (the Sonnets) 
and that he has given us such ample and convincing proof in 
the book itself, that no unprejudiced person can, in common 
fairness, deny his authorship." 

This is a startling statement, but Mr. Theobald is said to 
develop his argument with a quiet and easy confidence. 
Reproductions of pages in the original 1609 edition of the 
Sonnets will assist the ordinary reader in following the author's 
demonstration. 


“BACONIAN BUBBLES." 


Sir : 

I should like to point out to your readers that Captain 
Jaggard is mistaken in supposing that the members of the 
Shakespeare Fellowship are either Atheists or Agnostics so far 
as Stratford-upon-Avon is concerned. Our researches have 
shown that a great war was raging throughout the Shakespeare 
period, that a Secret Service Department of State under the 
direction of the Earl of Oxford was in being from 1586 until the 
peace with Spain in 1604, and that William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-upon-Avon was an Actor-dramatist who was in all 
probability subsidised by the Government. In any case he was 
undoubtedly selected as the representative publicly held 
responsible for a considerable portion of the dramatic output 
of the Secret Service Department in which he was employed 

The selection to this point of honour publicly made in 1623 
by the publication of the Shakespeare Folio—containing as it 
does an allusion to the Stratford monument—cannot be set 
aside by any subsequent researches. The connection between 
Stratford-upon-Avon and the Shakespeare literature first 
established in 1623 has lasted for more than three hundred 
years, and will continue we may feel quite certain, as long as 
the English language is spoken. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) M. DOUGLAS, 

Acting President, The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

14, Fitzjames Avenue, W.14, 9th May/1929. 


Canon Holland was instituted Archdeacon at Coventry 
Cathedral on Whit-Sundav, and he will be inducted as Rector 
on 1st July. 
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Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough, 
Bucks. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ' 1 PARSIMONY.” 


It has been a common-place among all historians of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth from the days of Froude onwards, to j 
declaim against her neglect of her soldiers and sailors, and her 
unwillingness to spend any money on their most urgent needs, ; 
whether in the form of rations to satisfy the needs of their ; 
bodies or of ammunition to feed their guns. 

To attempt to write history without a clear understanding : 
of the financial position at the time may be compared to the ■ 
making of bricks without straw, to the manufacture of ropes 
of sand, or to any other futile and impossible task. 

Our discovery, completed last year, that the expenditure . 
on the Army and Navy in the Armada year amounted to 
101% of the total National revenue, and that only once during 
the eighteen years of the Anglo-Spanish War did expenditure i 
on soldiers, sailors and war material fall below 50% of the ■ 
revenue, makes all the talk of Oueen Elizabeth's “parsimony ” 
to her fighting forces sound very foolish. 

The following extracts from a couple of recent books on the I 
period—Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Elizabeth and Essex and Mr. 1 
William McFee's Sir Martin Frobisher — are good examples of ’ 
two very common misconceptions. One of these misconcep¬ 
tions is that the Anglo-Spanish War came to an end in 1588 
with the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and the other is that ‘ 
the Queen starved her fighting forces. , 


0 <e/A 


The following is from page 7 of Mr. Strachey’s book : 

“The reign of Elizabeth (1558-1603) falls into two parts : 
the thirty years that preceded the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, and the fifteen that followed it.” 

On page 192, in discussing the year 1599, he writes : 

‘' The Spanish War . . . drifted on in complete ambiguitv 
while peace was indefinitely talked of, with no fighting and 
no expense, a war that was no war in fact—precisely what 
was most to her (i.e., the Queen's) liking.” 

As a matter of fact, in 1599 the total expenditure on national 
defence amounted to £463,000, or 73% of the total revenue, 
which came to £590,000. 

Mr. William McFee, in discussing Queen Elizabeth's 
character, writes : 

“But if she had one fault transcending all others, it was a 
senseless and unintelligent parsimony. The bickerings of 
historians, the evidence of contemporaries, and the records 
of the State Papers are unable to shake the iron fact of 
Elizabeth's 'maddened grasp ’ as Froude calls it, upon her 
monev.” (Sir Martin Frobisher, p. 198). 

The Exchequer Books of the period which now at last have 
yielded up their secret, show how near England came to 
national bankruptcy during the closing years of the Queen’s 
reign. 

The figures of revenue and expenditure revealing this 
astonishing fact are given in detail by Captain Ward in an 
article in English entitled : Shakespeare and the A nghi-S-panish 
T Var, 1585-1604, published in the April number of the Revue 
.4 nglo- .4 mencaane. 

When ready mone}-’ is running low credit must be maintained 
at all costs. There was some excuse for Oueen Elizabeth's 
“maddened grasp ” upon the purse strings, knowing as she 
did how narrow was the margin between solvency and financial 
ruin. That she was able to keep up the spirit of the nation 
and to stave off national bankruptcy by surperb bluff under 
the guise of miserly niggardliness is surely another title to 
glory rather than a reason for abuse and criticism. 


Snapped in the very Act . 

SHAKESPEARE PICTORIAL PICTURES OF STRATFORD INCIDENTS. 



(1) Youth will have Its way : David Goodfield finds Nesta Jones very coy. (2) Stratford Tildens : The Brothers Jaggard with 
Mr. J. Fone. (3) The two Captains watch the spin of the coin : H. Ratcliff (Marrieds) and Charles Ashley (Singles). The Married won 
the toss and the match. (4) Watching the toss in the Marrieds v. Singles Match : Mrs. Cox junior, Miss Peggy Humphreys, and Miss Pratt. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
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THE VEILED DOOR, Poems by Caroline Giltman 
{Macmillan, 6/6). 

As wisps of thought and fancy came to the mind of the 
authoress she apparently set them down. This volume is 
probably the product of many years' garnering, for it is more 
than a decade since Caroline Giltman’s earlier book The 
Divine Image was published. All the poems are short, even 
abrupt, but each expresses an idea, while their titles are 
integral to the meaning. Notwithstanding its attractive title 
‘ ‘ Mary Filton to Master Will Shakespeare " is one of the least 
appealing. The writer is at her best with the staccato form 
of expression as in "Value" and "Consecrations," where four 
lines are found sufficient to enshrine a great thought. 


THE SELF-NAMED WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, by Alfred Mudie. (Cecil 
Palmer, of-). 

Still another book has been a,dded to the Bacon bibliography. 
In this production the author reiterates the claim that Bacon 
was the legitimate but unacknowledged son of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Earl of Leicester. It is a strange, fragmentary work, 
more likely to bring satisfaction to Baconian enthusiasts than 
conviction to unbiassed enquirers. There is more assumption 
than argument and the author’s simple faith in convenient 
cyphers is hardly scientific. Mr. Mudie, who announces him- ; 
self as an octagenarian, claims to have had physic communica- • 
tion with Francis Bacon. Why that name was used instead 
of the essayist's later title, is not indicated. In the message j 
Lord St. Albans declares : "I am no great soul, only a learner 
still,” but contributes nothing to the elucidation of the 
supposed mystery. For the present, therefore, acceptance of 
the Stratford authorship is not imperilled. 


THE STRATFORD ANTHOLOGY is a compilation by 
Mr. Ronald Petrie, of Coventry, containing the favourite 
quotations of 520 prominent men and women. They are in 
the English, Scottish, German, Italian, Spanish, French, 
Latin and Slav languages, but American seems to have been 
overlooked. The briefest of all is Lord D'Abernon’s Aun 
A-prendo (I continue to learn), while Mr. H. J. Massingham 
occupies two pages with a quotation from In Praise of England. 
Those who like literary snippets and care to pay 7/6 for this 
book (published by Harrap) will benefit the Memorial Theatre 1 
Fund, as the royalties are being devoted to that end. The I 
original M.SS. have been secured for the Shakespeare Library, 
and should form a valuable autographic collection. 


MEMORIAL TO 61st DIVISION. 1 

It is now expected that the Memorial to the officers and men 
of the 61st (South Midland) Division who fell in the War will 
be unveiled on Saturday, 16th November. It will be placed 
in St. Peter's Chapel of Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-upon- j 
Avon. Major-General Sir Colin Mackenzie, K.C.B., who 
commanded the Division during the War, will be present, and : 
will ask General Sir Ivor Maxse, K.C.B., to perform the ] 
ceremony. 

The occasion will be an important one, and it is hoped that i 
there may be a strong parade of past and present Territorials j 
in Bridge Street. They will afterwards march to the Church, j 

The 61st Division was recruited in the six counties of 
Warwick, Worcester, Oxford, Gloucester, Berks and Bucks, 
and influential representatives from all those counties will be 
invited to the function. 


0l/z°\ 



As Chairman of the Leamington Spa Music Committee, a 
position he has held tor three years, takes an active interest 
in providing the music for which the town is famous. He has 
been a member of the Leamington Male Voice Choir since its 
inception, and was ( hairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Musical Festival for some years. Mr. Davis, who is also 
a member of the Board of Guardians, possesses a fine baritone 
voice which is often heard in the cause of Charity. 


NEW VICAR OF 

ST. MARY’S CHURCH, WARWICK. 

The Lonl Chancellor has offered the incumbency of 
S. Mary’s, Warwick, to the Rev. A. 1). Kenwood, M.A., of 
London, who has intimated his acceptance. 

The Rev. A. D. Hcmwnnd is a graduate of Durham 
University and took his Cambridge M.A. in 1915. 

For some years he was Home Superintendent of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society and spend 0 vears at Poona, India, 
for the Church Missionary Society. From 1015 to 1921 he 
held a vicarate at Weston-Super-Mare. 


POLICE ARRANGEMENTS FOR 2nd JULY. 

Special police arrangements are being made. Supt. 
J. E. Parker has arranged that mener-driven cars may be 
parked on eidicr side of Sheep Street and Ely Street. It is 
requested that cars driven by chauffeurs -hall go to public 
garages, to the parking places in Bridge S reet and Rother 
Street, or to the Corporation C.ir Park in Warwick Road. 

At 1-45 p.m. Waterside (between Sheep Street and the 
Arden Hotel) and Chapel Lane will be closed for traffic. 
There will be only one way traffic in Ely Street and Sheep 
Street, i.c. from Rother Street direction. 
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Queen Elizabeth and Secretary Davison. 

In transcribing the figures of naval and mUitary ex-1 
nenditurc from the Elizabethan Exchequer Account Books. | 
Captain Ward came across many individual item, of mterrst., 
The chief importance of his search which occupied the better , 
part of two years, did not reveal itself until the work was 
approaching completion. The outstanding fact, namely that 
the P Anglo-Spanish War (1585-1604) was a national struggle , 
comparable to the Great War of the 20th Century did not 
really reveal itself clearly until the figures under the various, 
headings of expenditure had been sorted out added up, 
and compared with the figures indicating the Revenue 
Bui all the while single items of interest were cominua ly 
appearing, and two of them in particular, one affecting the 
conduct of Queen Elizabeth., and the other a fecting the 
career of John i-ylv, have been recorded in the January 
numbers of The English Historical Review and The Review , 

of English Studies respectively. Fli, a beth' 

The first of these items is headed Queen Elizabeth. 
and William Davison.'' Davison was made Privy Coun¬ 
cillor and Secretary to the Queen in lo86, and later on in the . 
same vear was appointed member of the commission for the , 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots. 


Fine oe £10.000 Unpaid. 

According to the Dictionary of National Biography, j , 
he was " fined and imprisoned in the Tower. Ia87 9, for | , 
•misprision and contempt,' being unfairly charged by| 
the Queen with undue precipitation in securing her signa 
time to the death-warrant of Mary Queen ° f ^ ™ i 

was sent to the Tower and subjected to a Star-Chamber , 

process for the double contempt of revealing the secret 
communications which had passed between Her Majesty , 
and himself to others of her ministers, and for _gn mg up 
to them the warrant which had been co ™" 11 “fVl0 000 
special trust. He was sentenced to pay a fine of £10,000, 
and to suffer imprisonment during Her Majesty s P lacsut T 

An examination of the Exchequer Account Books 
from 1586 to the end of the reign in 1604 reveals the two 

foUowingJtacts^n cominued to draw his regular salary of 
f \00 a year as Secretary throughout the period. 

2. He paid no fine into the Exchequer. 

These two facts point very decisively to the theory 
that the Queen's action in shifting the blame for th « execu¬ 
tion on to the shoulders of her Secretary « a 

unjust nor a vindictive act, but nothing more than a political 

gesture. 

The discovery that the average annual expenditure on 
the Navy and Expeditionary Forces throughout the whole 
of the V Anglo-Spanish War (1585—1604) amounted to 
70% of the Revenue, supplies a complete answer to the 

charges of neglect of her fighting forces, “ cor T°'T y ( ,^ fh a t 
against Queen Elizabeth ; and now this d'seovery that 
William Davison's disgrace and pun.shment did no g 
beyond imprisonment in the Tower, that »>c continued 
to draw his salary as the Quin's Secretary, and that the 
fine of /10 000 was never enforced, shows that the great 
Queen, with all her prevarications and eccentricities was 
not unmindful of good and faithful service. 


Dear Sir: 

When folk visit Stratford, they look around the recognised 
features, and afterwards seek food a rest and then ^crea¬ 
tion. The conditions are not always favourable forthe 
Theatre, the River, or the Picture House—what is there 

ren Sho n ttefv has grown of late, but little provision has been 
made for open spaces, or Pleasures, available for the Pnbhc. 

I am hopeful that Hathaway Farm may supply some of these 
needs and be more than self-supporting : in which event it 
might arrange to contribute 3 per cent, of the admission fees 
to the Memorial Theatre and the Stratford Hospital. 

Stratford is a place of Resort, therefore it behoves those m 
authority to see that visitors are welcomed.and accommodated. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Stratford-upon-Avon is ventilat¬ 
ing manv useful improvements. . • 

Certainly the 1 * Mop ” has additional possibilities for earning 
monev for the town, and giving increased comforts to the 
crowd, and to the Showmen. A fixed date m the middle o 

th The C Town'Council is made up of real live Pubhc-spirited 
men and women, who are anxious to work for the welfare of 
all, but they require some encouragement, and co-operation, 
from their Constituents. ■ « 

Whilst one docs not want Stratford to become commonised 
vet it was never intended that Shakespeare was tu be taken too 
seriously The voting hope for Comedy, as well as Education. 
It is admitted that the all-round standard of amusements 
j lias been raised considerably during the last twenty yeais. 
! This is a further reason why the pastimes at the Mop 
; require some revision 11 it is to continue, instead of pittei 
j out " as have manv other ancient Fairs. 

PHILIP BAKER. 

Wild moor, Stratford-upon-Avon, 


Dear Sir, . 

Will VOU permit me to correct a statement made in 
your issue'of May 1929, page 23. in the artlde about l ifty 
Years Ago ? “ Edwin Booth was acting in Ric/mrtf //-. the 
day in which he used a makeup that made himlook like 
Hie V Christ, when Mark Gray shot at lu , u fr '> m t ]' e 8 al '^ y 
of McVicker’s Theatre. Chicago, on April 23rd. 1879. iioot 
kept the seldom acted play in his repertoire for several 
Qpisnns but he did not often act it. . . 

With all good wishes for the Shakespeare Pictorial. 

which I occasionally quote. q E q c WARREN. 

“ Chronicle ’’ Office, 

San Francisco, U.S.A. 

S The Society which calls itself the 1 ‘ Shakespeare Fellowship " 
annears to have caused Capt. Jaggard s gorge to rise 
because some of their prominent members are Baconians, such 

“tir—of §£s£& because of our admiration 
“on this side idolatry ” of the famous Bard whoever lie is 
we may be anti-Stratfordians. but are just as good Students 

"'Baconians have no animosity towards their Stratfordian 
devotees, and would like the opposite camp to display the same 

good fellowship. HORACE NICKSON. 

1 34, Cannon Street. Birmingham. 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP “ THE GOLDEN GOOSE.” 

Hon. Sec. : An hour of mediaeval pageantry ; a really fairy tale with 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough, King * Q ue * n and Princess all complete; a soupcon of mum- 
R , j mery ; a dance of other days with music of futuristic ten- 

UCKS ‘ dencies— such was The Golden Goose, given in Warwick Castle 

_ ; Grounds at the beginning of July. There could have been no 

I pleasanter setting. When the men-at-arms, clad in mail, 

PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR LEFRANC. i f 5J7,. the Cj J stl ^g ate s they came before a mound already 

, old in William the Conquerors day. Performers trod turf 
Professor Abel Lefranc—one of the Vice-Presidents of our 1 which centuries had perfected, and acted in the shadow of a 
Fellowship—was elected on the 1st April, 1927, to the building where anything post-Elizabethan is accounted 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, and in a circular 1 modern. 

dated the 16th May, 1928, our members were given some • The story of Grimm is allied to music by Holst which reveals 

dcfallc nf flio cnoo/'lioo -if f V, llll» rnmnnSPr’c rlfllfPrnucc Mlknf I..*,. _• 


PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR LEFRANC. 


details of the speeches delivered at the subsequent dinner . 
given in his honour by some of his old pupils and admirers. 

The Journal dcs Debats of the 1st June, 1929, gives an j 
account of the presentation of a sword of the pattern worn by ! 
members of the / nstitut de France given to him in honour of \ 
his election. The sword was subscribed for by his many J 
friends and admirers, including members of our Fellowship. " j 
Three of M. Lefranc’s former pupils made speeches on th e j 


the composer s cleverness rather than his powers of harmonisa- 
j G° n - Some ears remain in the Sullivan stage of laggard 
j development, where melody is still preferred. Well for music, 
i perhaps, that all are not like that; otherwise experiment 
I would be discounted and the Russian Ballet and Turnadot 
I opera not yet in vogue. By itself Gustav Holst’s orchestra- 
j tion is likely to please selected palates only. Musicians may 
! like it; the public will wonder at it. 

i In the pageantry the Warwickians entered with zest into 


occasion M. Jacques Boulenger a celebrated writer and j their parts. Surely, one thought, the blood of ancestors who 
the organiser of the dinner was the first I clustered, ten thousand strong, within the Castle precincts. 
t0 the af / ectlor } . the ^ a11 i those centuries ago, is giving to the limbs of to-day's successors 

^? r g ? eS °f honour. M Henri Clouzot speaking as a the naturalness and grace which make their actions so real 
connoisseur in rapiers presented the chef-d oeuvre of the . and so altogether right. Sad for such a dream that nine-year- 
young master steel-worker Raymond Subes, and lastly, M. : old John Hayden, excellent asthe Goose, is Australian bom. 
Jean Bonnerot read a dedicatory poem, described by the However, it is correct to sav that most be Warwickians, and 

H S, honnl,^ e - S S0lldement fra PP es - dedicace poetique being of the town, they inherit its traditions and interpret 
del epee dhonneur. them as to the manner born. F 

h Atithe^dinneqgiven in November, 1927, M. Boulenger said How shall one speak of three hundred, even though admir- 
how thoroughly justified, how necessary even, was M. ingly, except collectively ? Yet a few deserve special mention 
Lefranc’s election to the Academic des Inscriptions, for, said by name. Of the players, Mrs. Rogers Knight as the Old 


he, "literary history owes him a greater debt than she owes 
to almost any other worker.” 

Professor Lefranc’s work as a teacher of history has been to 
inspire his pupils of the College de France with enthusiasm 
for the literary history of the Sixteenth Century. 

In England the system of water-tight compartments is 
practically universal so far as history and literature are con¬ 
cerned. The Review of English Studies is devoted to litera¬ 
ture, branching off into philology, prosody, and textual 
criticism. The Times Literary Supplement equally avoids 
mixing history with literature. Very different are the 
principles that have actuated M. Lefranc in his historical 
teaching, and in the Revue des Etudes rabelaisiennes founded 
by him in 1902, and re-named in 1912 Revue du XVIc siecle. 

He is in fact the pioneer of the union of literary and historical 
studies. The change of title of his magazine in 1912 shows 
that Literature and History are sister studies which mutually 
throw light on each other? 


W oman and Mr. R. A. F. Mears as Another Showman acted 
with most thoroughness. The gnomes were dainty, the 
Human Organ boys were thrilling (especially in the race), 
the prologue was well spoken by Mrs. Victor Humpries, and 
Neddy deserved all praise. 

Little would have been possible without the musicianship 
of Mr. P. J. Lees and the production ability of Mr. H. R. 
Baldrey. Many, many others helped, and when the brief 
hour was spent one felt, as an auditor, a sense of obligation to 
those who had taken us through phantasy into the delectable 
Land of Enchantment where 

. . . for a little space the mind is free 
To scorn the chains of probability.” 

(Pictures on next page,) 

ROMEO AND JULIE T—■ concluded from f revious page. 

A HAMLETISH ROMEO. 

Mr. George Hayes is not the ideal Romeo. At the outset 
he is Hamletish in an analysingly philosophical manner, 
instead of being amorous in idealising unconstrainedness. He 


Professor Lefranc’s Shakespeare studies have shed a flood • «amieiisn m an analysingly philosophical manner, 
of light on the play Love's Labour's Lost. His knowledge of * ,lstead of bem G amorous in idealising unconstrainedness. He 
the history of the time and of the personalities at the Court , ^ h ?. 1 conv cy the feeling that he would really prefer to die 
of Henrv of Navarre during the fifteen-eighties formed the m r J. u,, et s kiss rather than safely escape into banishment, 
starting point for the discovery of a number of unmistakeablc £' nd '. n thc , ? cel ' we t are , morc annoyed with a petulant 
topical allusions in the play. These discoveries, followed up T wT? & n broken * 1 hcart l d ,over ;. 
as they have been by our own historical researches, as described- *■ • u WaU ? w makes , .audience understand 
in our last Annual Report, make it pretty clear that the plav j- S hur ?° Ur ' ai } d J! r ' 9 ordon ** a,Ie - v P ,a y s Capulet with 
with its sympathetic presentment of the French Court is a ■ gni [if d c ® urtes y- Escalus Mr. Oliver Crombie is impres- 
piece of pro-French Government propaganda following the s, y®* m° u g b m ost his speeches are delivered in competition 
alliance of Queen Elizabeth with Henry of Navarre when he W,th the rabb ! e \ 11 ,s d y e t r .V pale Paris that Mr. R. Eric Lee 


alliance of Queen Elizabeth with Henry of Navarre when he 
succeeded as a Protestant to the Throne of France in 1589. 

The French Genius tends to take the general view, a common 
English fault being an inability to see the wood for the trees. 


gives us, and it is impossible to think of Mr. Roy Byford as a 
distressed friar : the jovial monk will obtrude. 

The play will take a worthy place in the Company’s trans¬ 
atlantic repertory. 
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SHAKE SPEARE'S SONNETS UNMASKED. By Bertram 
G. Theobald, B.A. (Cecil Palmer, 5s:) 

There is something a little pathetic about the continual 
output of books attributing Shakespeare's works to Bacon. 
This new one was issued in July and represents a vast 
amount of labour. It appears to be carefully compiled, 
is written with restraint and propounds ingenious forms 
of ciphers. But it produces no historical fact controverting 
the hypothesis it seeks to dethrone. That so much ad¬ 
mirable effort should be devoted to so little tangible result— 
therein lies the pathos. 

Some day or other it may or may not be proved that 
William Shakespeare of Stratford-upon-Avon was or was 
not the author of the plays attributed to him. All these 
books may be necessary steps towards the evolution of 
truth, and truth is desirable in literary authorship as well 
as in other things. Our knowledge of the lives of both 
Shakespeare and Bacon is limited and is hardly likely to 
be increased after the passage of thfee centuries. Should 
any fresh data, important and authentic, be forthcoming 


the matter could be re-opened and reviewed. But until 
facts become available are these literary theories of much 
use ? They provide opportunities for speculative mental 
excursions, but they do not help the world of literature 
generally. 

Let us be thankful that we have the plays and that we 
can see them acted regularly and satisfactorily. They 
are much more important than the hypothesis as to author¬ 
ship. Their future representation is being ensured by the 
building of the new theatre on the banks of the Avon. 
It may eventually be necessary to transfer the theatre to 
St. Albans, but something much more convincing than 
has been used in the half-century of controversy would have 
to be produced to justify the change. 

LEAFY WARWICK : Camera Pictures of the Shakespeare 
and George Eliot Country, selected by Basil Hodgso.v. 
(The Homeland Association, Is. net). 

This charming brochure contains 58 photogravures of oft- 
pictured \\ anvickshire : familiar but none the less attractive. 
Edgehill, Compton Wynyates. Alccstcr, Warwick, Coventry, 
Stoneleigh. Kenilworth. Leamington. Birmingham, Arbury, 
Rugby and of course Stratford-upon-Avon, prove to the 
unknowing and rc-provc to the happily cognisant what a 
beautiful County we live in. The Homeland Association is 
performing a distinct service in publishing the series of 
English view-books, of which this one is so delightful ail 
example. 


The Stratford Stage— continued . 

Coming out into the sunshine, a noteworthy visitor re¬ 
marked, 14 One could listen to any amount of that sort of stuff, 
even on a bright afternoon like this." Which explains the 
good houses of the summer season. 

AND NOW FOR CANADA : 

As already announced the Company leaves for its second 
post-war North American Tour on 21st September, sailing 
from Southampton in the White Star s.s. Megantic. It has 
not been found possible to commence the tour at Montreal, 
but an even better beginning is likely at Toronto. That city 
gave the Company its record receipts last season, and the value 
of a good start is considerable. It will mean turning east¬ 
wards for a short engagement at Kingston before going on to 
London, Ont. Then the border is crossed for a visit to 
Detroit, and recrossed on the journey to Winnipeg. Retina 
comes next with Prince Albert, Sask., as a new calling place. 
This is a town of 8,000 inhabitants, a district headquarters of 
the Hudson Bay Co. and North-West Mounted Police, and 
will mark the Company’s Furthest North. Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, and Victoria follow in that order. 
The towns visitedin 1923, and omitted this year, are Brantford, 
Hamilton, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, and Calgary 
in Canada, and Minneapolis, U.S.A. 

On the Pacific Coast Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles occupy over a month, and then the trek is east¬ 
wards again to Colorado Springs (new), Denver, Kansas City, 
S. Louis and Chicago. Thereafter the route is fresh, Cleve¬ 
land, Washington, Philadelphia and Boston concluding the 
Tour. The Company will be home again for April, 1930. 
REPERTORY. 

The plays to be given are Hamlet, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, 
Richard II., Twelfth Night , The Merry Wives of Windsor, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, Much Ado 
About Nothing, with The Taming of the Shrew as a possible ; 
addition. 

NEW LEADING LADY. 

The principal alteration in personnel will be the absence of 
Miss Dorothy Massingham, who is unable to make another 
American Tour, though it is hoped she will be seen again in . 
the Company in the near future. In her place i 
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MISS FAB IA DRAKE 

who has recently appeared with great distinction ii 
the \\ est End of London, has been engaged. Miss Drake ha 
appeared in Galsworthy’s Loyalties and Escape , in Th 
Creaking Chair at the Comedy ; in Hasson at His Majesty's 
in 7 he Wrecker at the New Theatre ; and in The Spot on th 
Sun at the Criterion. Her principal Shakespearean rol 
hitherto has been Viola in Twelfth Night. Miss Dorotlu 
Francis. Miss Olive Walter, Mr.' Jack Bligh, Mr. Georg 
Coulouris, and Mr. Noel Iliff are other newcomers. 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP 

Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough 
Bucks. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Canon and Mrs. Hobart-Hampden have very kindly 
placed their flat—6 b. Roland Houses. South Kensington, 
S.W.7—at the disposal of the Fellowship at 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, the 11th September, for the purposes of our j 
Annual General Meeting. 

Agenda: 

1. Report on the year’s work by the Hon. becre- j 

tary. 

2. Examination of accounts. 

3. Election of officers for the ensuing year. 

’ i 

WHAT LURKS BEHIND SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORICAL PLAYS. 

The foregoing heading is taken from Part 4 November 
Boughs of a book entitled Complete poems and prose of 
Walt Whitman. 1855—1888: authenticated and personal 
book (handled by W. W.) portraits from life . auto¬ 

graph. Only 600 copies of this book have been printed. ; 
Dr. Cecil Reddie, one of our members, possesses a copy 
numbered 281. It contains Whitman's signature in ink. j 
It seems that by a flash of intuition Walt Whitman antici- i 
pated our discovery of a national purpose behind the 
Elizabethan historical plays. 

Dr. Reddie has kindly copied out the following paragraphs 
which immediately follow the intriguing query quoted 
above. 

" We all know how much mythns there is in the 
Shakspere question as it stands to-day. Beneath 
a few foundations of proved facts are certainly 
engulf'd far more dim and elusive ones, of deepest 
importance. 

“ Coming at once to the point, the English historical 
plays .... form .... the chief in a complexity 

of puzzles. 

“ Conceived out of the fullest heat and pulse of European 
feudalism—personifying in unparallel’d ways the 
mediaeval aristocracy, its towering spirit of ruthless 
and gigantic caste, with its own peculiar air and 
arrogance (no mere imitation)—only one of the 
‘ wolfish carls ' so plenteous in the plays themselves, 
or some born descendant and knower, might seem 
to be the true author of those amazing works—works 
in some respects greater than anything else in recorded 
literature. 

"It is impossible to grasp the whole cluster of these 
plays .... without thinking of them as. in a free 
sense, the result of an essentially controlling plan. 
What was that plan ? Or. rather, what was veil'd 
behind it ?—for to me there was certainly something 
so veil'd. 

" All the foregoing to premise a brief statement of 
how and where I get my new light on Shakspere. 
Speaking of the special English plays, my friend 
William O'Connor says ' They seem simply and 
rudely historical in their motive, as aiming to give 
in the rough a tableau of warring dynasties—and 
carry to me a lurking sense of being in aid of some 
Continued at toot of next column. 


AUTUMN ACTIVITIES. 

Preparations are being made by various Societies for their 
autumn sessions, although none is commencing immediately. 

The Shakespeare Club commences its monthly lectures on 
Monday, 7 th October, when it was hoped that Miss Lena Ash- 
well would speak. It is now doubtful whether Miss Ashwcll 
can come on this date. Others promising to come later 
include Sir Barry Jackson on "Shakespeare in Modern 
Dress " ; Mr. J. Howard Whitchouse, Warden of Bembridge 
School, on "Shakespeare and Ruskin " ; Principal Robinson. 
M.A , B.Sc., on "Shakespeare and Ethics ” ; and Mr. H. G. 
Smith, B.A., B.Sc., on "Shakespeare and Mr. Everyman." 

The Music Club is arranging a series of Concerts under the 
direction of Mr. Johan C. Hook, and these will commence at 
the end of October. 

The Amateur Players have booked the Picture House for 
three days commencing Thursday, 5th December, but the play 
to be given is not yet chosen. 

Mr. Pierse-Duncombe's week will be the chief attraction for 
January. 

Owing to inability to secure the Costumes for any suitable 
I date, the Amateur Operatic Society will not present The Belle 
j of Brittany, but will choose some other musical play for their 
November performances. The Rose of Persia is a possible 
choice, though a return to Gilbert as well as Sullivan would 
be welcomed. 

Probably the Choral Society will hold its annual meeting at 
| the end of this month, and may commence rehearsals at the 
| beginning of October. What works are to be undertaken have 
! yet to be decided. 

The Brotherhood opens its Winter Session on Sunday, 

! 6th October. 

The Pitman Fellowship is expecting Mr. I. J. Pitman for the 
opening meeting on Saturday, 19th October. In conjunction 
with the lecture a tea-dance is proposed. 

The Chamber of Commerce holds its first autumn meeting 
i on Wednesday, 9th October. A report on the Edinburgh 
Conference held the previous week will be presented. It is 
I understood that the Rev. Runnels-Moss will give another 
! of his Dickens lectures during the first week in November. 

Concluded from previous column. 

ulterior design, probably well enough understood in 
that age, which perhaps time and criticism will 
reveal.’ " 

Walt Whitman has been thoroughly justified in accepting 
William O'Connor's impression as to the historical plays. 
Thev certainly were written as William O Connor put it 
“ in aid of some ulterior design." Our recent researches 
have shown that the Elizabethan historical plays were 
produced under the auspices of a Government Propaganda 
Department presided over by one of W a 

" wolfish earls." Not only was the Earl of Oxford head of 
a Secret Service Department of State, but as Captain Ward 
showed in an article published in July last year in 1 he 
Review of English Studies— he was also almost certainly the 
author of The Famous Victories of Henry V.. and therefore 
the originator if not the actual author of the three plays 
that grew out of it- /. and II. Henry I V. and Henry V. 
Thus we see that Walt Whitman's intuition as to the true 
author being a '* wolfish earl,” and William O'Coniior s 
impression as to an ulterior design lurking behind Shaks- 
perc’s historical plays have both been amply justified by 
our recent researches and discoveries. 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP 

Annual General Meeting. 

This was held on Wednesday afternoon, 11th September, 
at 6b, Roland Houses, South Kensington, by kind invitation 
of Canon and Mrs. Hobart-Hampden. 

Mr. Percy Allen was elected Chairman. 

Letters expressing regret at being unable to attend were 
received from Mrs. Long, Lieut. Colonel Douglas, Mr. Cecil 
Palmer, and Mr. Gilbert Standen. 

After the minutes of the last Annual General Meeting 
had been read and confirmed, it was proposed by Canon 
Hobart-Hampden, seconded by the Rev. R. Flynn, that a 
message of condolence to Lady Greenwood on the death of 
her distinguished husband, the late Sir George Greenwood 
first President of the Shakespeare Fellowship—be sent to 
her on behalf of the members of the Fellowship, in recogni¬ 
tion of the invaluable services rendered by him to the cause 
of truth and common-sense in Shakespeare study. 

The Hon. Secretary reported the following presentations 
of books to the Library :— 

Shakespeare's England, 1916, in two volumes, pre¬ 
sented by Lady Greenwood. 

De Vere, or the Man of Independence. By the author 
of Tremaine," 3rd edition, 1827. A novel in three 
volumes, presented by Colonel F. E. G. Skey. 

The Hon. Secretary reported on the work of the year, 
the chief items of interest being the following publications • 

(i) Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists, 
by Percy Allen, published in April last by Cecil Palmer. 
In this book, which is a continuation of the studies 
commenced by the same author in his Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers, Mr. .Vilen shows 
that George Chapman borrowed from and criticised 
Shakespeare no less persistently than Ben Jonson did. 

(ii) Du NOUVEAU SUR de Vere, by Professor Georges 
Connes of Dijon University. Articles in the December, 
1928 and February, 1929 issues of the Revue Anglo- 
Americaine. 

(iii) Mr. Bird's Battell. An article by Miss Eggar in 
the January, 1929 issue of The Musical Times. 

(iv) Shakespeare and the Anglo-Spanish War, 1585— 
1604. Articles by Captain B. M. Ward in the April 
and possibly in the December ’29 issues of the Revue 
Anglo-Americaine. . These contain a full report on 
Elizabethan Exchequer discoveries and arguments in 
favour of a Government Propaganda Department, 
based on a study of anonymous title pages, and of 
plays without Act or Scene division. 

The accounts, shewing a balance in hand of £10 7s. 3£d., 
were examined and passed. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year 
to the Executive Committee :— President, Lieut. Colonel 
M. W. Douglas, C.S.I., C.I.E; Members. Miss K. E. Eggar. 
Colonel B. R. Ward, C.M.G., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


Notices. 

1.—Two Lantern Lectures will be given by Mr. Percy 
Allen at St. George’s Hall, adjoining No. 6, Little Russell 
Street, W.C.I., at 8 p.m., on the 24th and 31st October. 
Subject: " The Case for Oxford as Shakespeare.” 

Admission will be by card of invitation from members 
of the Fellowship. The lectures will be followed by a 
discussion, 

’ 2. Members are reminded that the annual subscription 

of 10s. is due on the 1st November. 


SUPER GOLF ON THE 
STRATFORD LINKS. 

The Stratford-upon-Avon Golf Course is a very pleasant 
place, especially in the ideal weather which September 
has given us. The view towards Welcombe Hills compen¬ 
sates for the utter flatness of the links, which may provide 
better opportunities for golf through lacking the scenic 
attractions of the old course. The 200 or 300 people who 
attended on Saturday, 14th September, had their eyes on 
the turf most of the time, for when such players as Mitchell, 
Havers and the Whitcombes are about, the enthusiast is 
concerned with shots rather than scenery. 

It was intended that this should be the fourth and, 
possibly, the deciding match in a scries of five, in which 
Mitchell and Duncan opposed the brothers Whitcoinbe. 
As George Duncan could not attend an alternative was 
arranged by Mr. Samuel Ryder, Captain of the Club. He 
provided a prize of £100 for which Abe Mitchell and Arthur 
Havers played against C. A. and E. R. Whitcombe. There 
were both morning and afternoon matches and the result 
was :— 

Mitchell and Havers -.— 63 and 66. 

C. A. & E. R. Whitcombe 66 and 69. 

Scratch score is 75. 

During the lunch interval Mr. Ryder proposed the health 
of the four young ladies, Miss Phyllis Moore (Ladies' Cap¬ 
tain), Miss Molly Moore, Miss Molly Seymour and Miss L. 
Whitt all, who acted as fore-caddies, which Miss P. Moore 
acknowledged. 



In this group are Messrs. Abe Mitchell, Arthur Avern, 
B. A. Whitcome, Ernest Whitcombe, T. F. Norbury and 
F. Sedgwick. 


On the 18th green the President, Mr. L. C. Docker, pre¬ 
sented the prize to Abe Mitchell and thanked the donor 
for making such a contest possible. In replying, Mr. Ryder 
said that in time theirs would be an excellent course. 

The morning referee was Mr. F. B. Moose and in the 
afternoon Mr. Carl Bretherton officiated. 

On the following day Abe Mitchell and H. C. Longhurst 
beat Charles Whitcombe and H. Arnold by two and three ; 
while Ernest Whitcombe and C. S. Buckley beat Arthur 
Havers and Eric Fiddian by five and three. In 
another match Mitchell returned a card of 66, which is 3 
less than the record for the course. 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP i SHAKESPEARE CLUB : cclxxvii. 


Hon. Sec .: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough, 
Bucks. 


SHAKESPEARE AND RICHARD III. 


An interesting correspondence under the above heading has 
been taking place in the columns of The Morning Post. 

The opening letter was written by Marjorie Bowen on the 
subject of her novel “Dickon," in which she takes a favourable 
view of the character of Richard III. She claimed that the 
charges against Richard III. rest upon circumstantial evidence 
and calumny, chiefly Shakespeare's Richard III. 

As Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare Fellowship I 
supported Marjorie Bowen's views. I pointed out that our 
researches into Elizabethan history had brought to light 
certain figures of national expenditure, pointing strongly to 
the existence of a Government Propaganda Department 
during the period of the Anglo-Spanish War, 1585—1604, the 
object of the Department being to utilise the public stages for 
the purpose of stimulating a martial spirit and inculcating 
loyalty to the Tudor dynasty. 

My interpretation of the Elizabethan Exchequer figures 
was denied by Sir Mark Hunter and Professor F. J. C. Hearn- 
shaw. Our newly-elected President then wrote a letter from 
which the following paragraphs are extracted :— 


Miss Lena Ashwcll gave the Shakespeare Club a peep behind 
the scenes when she spoke at the opening meeting on Monday 
14th October. Her analyses of popular Shakespearean 
heroines was much like a producer explaining his conceptions 
to the Company. 

For Desdemona's mild deceptions, for Lady Macbeth’s 
inebriety, for Hamlet’s mother’s duplicity, and for the contrast 
between Viola and Olivia. Miss Ashwell gave good reasons 
Her claim that acting was the most difficult of all the arts 
found no contradiction, but the declaration that this Nation 
was the only one in Europe which gave no direct support to 
Art was an over-statement. The tittle that is done may be 
negligible, but it should not be ignored. On surer ground 
were the urge that the implications of Shakespeare’s language 
should not be evaded, and the declaration that he felt sub¬ 
consciously what science and discovery have since made plain. 
The plea for a Place of Recreation in every Borough, where 
untaxed seats might provide opportunity for that contact with 
beauty without which the soul must die, ended an address of 
earnest interest. 


MANCHESTER SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

The Winter's Tale, the second choice for the 1930 Birthday 
Play, has been selected by the Manchester Shakespeare Society 
for its readings on alternate Thursdays this winter. The 
intermediate weeks arc devoted to lectures and papers, the 
Session opening on 3rd October with a lecture on Julius 
Caesar by the President. Dr. E. Somers, J.P. A library is 
another of the Society's activities. An Alderman, a Consul, 
and a newspaper Editor are amongst the Vice-Presidents, but 
the Council is composed entirely of women. 


“From 1558, the date of the Queen’s accession, to 1588, the 
date of the Spanish Armada—in which year the naval and 
military expenditure slightly exceeded the whole of the 
national revenue—taxation had remained at a fairly constant 
level. In 15S9 it was doubled, in 1593 it was trebled, and in 
1601 it was quadrupled. This four-fold increase in taxation 
occurred also during the Napoleonic War, and our pre-war 
Budgets of £200,000,000 have risen since the war to 
£800,000,000. 

“Between 1593 and 1596 the price of wheat was nearly 
trebled. During the Napoleonic War food prices were also 
trebled, and the same phenomenon was repeated in our own 
recent experience between 1914 and 1920. 

“In 1596 and 1597 there was a scarcity of foodstuffs 
amounting almost to a famine. That same threat of famine , 
recurred during the Napoleonic War, and again in 1917 when ' 
the submarine menace was at its highest point. 

“These three similarities seem to show that our Elizabethan 
ancestors—in spite of the brave talk of our seamen—did not 
have a much easier task in tackling the Spanish world-power 
in the Sixteenth Century than their descendants had in check¬ 
ing Napoleon's career in the early years of the Nineteenth 
Century, or again in helping to defeat the German bid for 
world domination in our own time. 

M. W. Douglas, 

President, The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

14, Fitzjames Avenue, W.14, 19th Sept., 1929." 

No reply has so far been received to this letter. The 
accuracy of the figures extracted by Captain Ward from the 
Elizabethan Exchequer accounts in the Public Record Office 
has not up to date been challenged by any historian. 


REV. F. C. WATTS' GOOD-BYE. 

A third of a century is a long spell, and there will be 
: many ties broken when the Rev. F. C. Watts leaves Strat- 
: ford-on-Avon for Bridgnorth during the first week of 
November. He preaches his farewell sermons on 3rd Novem¬ 
ber, and there will be a social gathering to bid good-bye 
on the following day. 

Still enjoying robust health it seems almost impossible 
that Mr. Watts could have spent so many years in the town. 
He must have preached over 1,500 sermons in the same 
chapel, and yet he retains a freshness of expression which 
; denotes alertness of mind as well as profound reading. On 
the Board of Guardians, on the Management Committee of 
the Hospital, and in other capacities he has rendered service 
to the larger life of the town. It is well that there should 
be changes sometimes, for life would be arid if fresh exper¬ 
iences were not ahead of us, but roots go deep in a period 
; which is practically half a lifetime. 

i Good wishes will accompany Mr. and Mrs. Watts in the 
i transference of their activities from the banks of the Avon 
i to the banks of the Severn. 

| It is interesting to recall that Mrs. Watts is a direct 
j descendant of that William Underhill who sold New Place 
j to William Shakespeare. Another of the family married 
| Alice. Viscountess S. Albans, widow of Francis Bacon, while 
more than one Underhill has been High Sheriff of Warwick¬ 
shire. Early in the XVIIth Century several members of 
the family, imbued with Puritan sentiments, emigrated to 
the New World, and established a town in Vermont, to 
which the name of Underhill w’as given. The genealogy can 
be traced back to Robert Underhill, who was one of the 
Proctors of the University of Oxford in 1372. The family 
still lived there during last century, and Edward Bean 
Underhill, LL.D., who died in 1901, was secretary of the 
Baptist Missionary Society for 27 years. 
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St DIVISION’S FIRS 
COMMANDER. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PICTORIA1 


Memorial to 61st Division— 

Torl’s Church in this diocese, of this tablet which has been , 
placed in this Church to the glory of God 

Of our comrades who have given them lives, in the Great War. 
We ask you to bless it and dedicate it. 

THE MAYOR'S WREATH. 

The small partv thereupon proceeded to S. Peter s Chapel, , 
where the MeLrial was uSveifed by Sir-Ivor J 

by the Lord Bishop of Coventry, and the Mayor placed^pon 
it a wreath of rosemary. Trumpeters of the : 

Warwickshire Regiment sounded the Last 1 'os.and^Reved'^ 
„fs pr which the choir sane, verv beautifully, the L . . > 

the Departed. which was followed by Collects and the Nattonal | 

The Municipal Procession returned to thc T.wn Hah wb ^ 
Officers of the Division and their guests had tea. , 

men marched to the British Legion Headquarters BuiIlSt»“ • 
where members of the Women's Branch, directed b M ss 
Batchelor served tea At the Yeomanry Drill Hall j be 
regulars were served with tea by the Girl Guides, under th 
direction of Miss Melville and Miss Taverner. 

Subsequently the Memorial was inspected by many relatives 
and visitors, and wreaths placed thereon. 

THE DIVISIONAL DINNER. 

There were Sr> present at the Dinner in the evening, over 
which Sir Colin Mackenzie presided. The guests included b 
Ivor Maxse. Lord Salisbury. Major-General T. T. pitman bo 
Henry Fairfax-Lucy, Canon Melville. ( apt. AUsebrook, anc 
the Town Clerk. 

A SUGGESTION FOR THE FUTURE. 

Canon Melville has made the excellent suggestion that the 
16th November in future years should be commemorated in 
Stratford-upon-Avon as Gist Division Day. He ^; onc ^ 
This to Sir Colin Mackenzie, who warmly commended the idea 

It is felt that many members of the Division may like to p 
an annual visit to the Memorial, and if they came they might 
be entertained to tea. The suggestion is an excellent one 
thoueh the Saturday nearest the 16th might be found m - 
convenient than theactual day when it falls in the middle of 

the week. 


>I.»URY, K.G., 

He has been Under¬ 
ivy Seal, President of 
of the Council, and 


SHAKESPEARE CLUB: CCLXXVIII. 

Tt. i ruvi‘1 four lumdn-d miles to deliver a forty minutes' 
ecture \«> h.itv people displays commendable enthusiasm. 
\u- | Howard Whitelr.use's visit to the Shakespeare C u 
' i. i imidcasanr weather and clashed with other 

snpaiieineins." so the small audience was explainable even, if 

n, irsubject Of Ruskin ami Shakespeare was intensely 

1 ^"tilet 1 whem^app greatest subjects, 

;b,,,,.Te,l VI nnt',nlv reel*, used Hithert.. unexpected beauties 
fcr tetlt SttSE M^Whitehouse 

E-Utc Quite rightlv Mr. Whitchouse reminded his audience 


SHAKESPEAREAN HISTORY 
AMERICANISED. 


A slnm.ee story appears in an American Guide to Britain, 
bearing "he coTloitial title:-" So You'Re go,no to j 
Europe I I wish I were too ! 

It is related that the Poet, while yet a mere stripling, j 
decided to get married. At the time-1582-he was paying 
court to two different maidens at the same time ; a risky 
proceeding. His choice ultimately fell upon a young.lady 
named Agnes Whately. Banns were published and the 
ceremony” was actually proceeding, when a thunderbolt 
fell front the blue. The other girl, Anne Hathaway buret 
into the church and forbade the marriage, saying she had 
a greater claim to be William Shakespeare's wife than 
Agnes Whately. So poor Agnes had to look elsewhere for 
a husband, and Anne was thereupon affianced to the young 

man. 

[This is quite a fresh use of the unexplained Worcester 
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WARWICKSHIRE FOLK IN 
LONDON. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE CASE FOR OXFORD AS SHAKESPEARE. 

It is safe to say that no-one who heard the two lectures 
on the above subject delivered by Mr. Percy Allen on October 
24th and 3lst, will ever forget the experience. From a 
trained lecturer professional technique is to be expected, 
but when to professional skill is added intense interest and 
enthusiasm it is difficult to exaggerate the impression pro¬ 
duced. Professor R. P. Cowl, who wrote the sympathetic 
introduction to Mr. Allen’s Shakespeare, Jonson and Wilkins 
as Borrowers, and Professor Georges Connes of Dijon Univer¬ 
sity, author of The Shakespeare Mystery, were both present 
at the first lecture. In their criticisms following the lecture, 
the first-named alluded to the charm and persuasiveness 
exercised by Mr. Allen, and Professor Connes said that he 
had carried us off our feet. Both these speakers took the 
orthodox point of view ; Mr. B. G. Theobald, author of 
Shake-speare's Sonnets Unmasked, spoke as a Baconian, 
and Admiral H. H. Holland, author of Shakespeare through 
Oxford Glasses, as an Oxfordian, but so disarming was the 
effect produced by the personality of the lecturer that 
nothing could have exceeded the general friendliness dis¬ 
played all round. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that a new era is 
opening up in the history of Shakespeare controversy. It is 
no longer a question of amateurs versus professionals, for as 
Professor Connes pointed out in his speech, Captain Ward's 
researches and discoveries have now definitely placed him in 
the ranks of the professionals. It also follows as a direct 
result of these discoveries that many apparently irreconcilable 
opinions are now harmonised by the Group Theory of Shake¬ 
speare authorship which follows quite naturally from the 
hypothesis of a Government Propaganda Department. 

The first lecture was concerned principally with the 
Sonnets and the second with the Plays. In the second 
lecture Mr. Allen brought forward evidence from Chapman’s 
poems and also from King Lear —where Oxford in his 
opinion is represented by Kent—the effect of which evidence 
is to modify a frequently expressed view as to Oxford's 
character. Thus in a recent review of The Seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford, Professor Maurice Castelain of the University of 
Poitiers, draws attention to what he calls " le contraste 
criant . . . entre la splendeur de 1'oeuvre et la mediocrite 
morale de l’homme.” 

Chapman's evidence as to Oxford’s determination " to 
stay and serve the world," and Kent’s fidelity to an un¬ 
grateful master show that a change must have taken place 
in Oxford's character, probably after the death of his first 
wife. 

" I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; My master calls 
me, I must not say no," echoing as it does Edgar's remark 
in the previous scene : 

“ Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 

Ripeness is all " 

seems also to show that Kent-Oxford at the close of his 
life felt that his work was finished, his old love of glory 
having given place to the serenity that accompanies the 
consciousness of a life's work well done. 


Amongst the seventy present at S. Ermin’s Restaurant on 
Tuesday, 10th November, were Sir Henry Maddocks. K.C., in 
the Chair. Lady Maddocks. Lord Leigh (President), the Mayors 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. Sutton Coldfield, and Coventry, 
the Headmasters of Rugby. Birmingham, and Warwick. Capt! 
Eden, M.P., Major Beaumont Thomas, M.P., Colonel Wylcy. 
Several Members of Parliament were detained at the House. 

Apologies were announced from Lady Leigh, Lady Warwick, 

; Lords Northampton, Denbigh, Clarendon, Hamvorth, and 
Ilkeston, the Bishops of Birmingham and Coventry, Sir 
, Francis Newdegate, Mr. Ernest Parke, and the Mayors of 
\ Nuneaton and Leamington. 

A PLEA FOR THE R. WAR. R. 

Proposing the toast of “Warwickshire—our County," 
Colonel Wyley said our manufactures set the fashion to the 
: world. He referred to the Theatre Foundation Stonelaying, 
in which he had played a part, and appealed to all in the 
County to find employment for old soldiers of Warwickshire 
He thought there might be a closer union between residents 
and the County Regiment. 

In his reply Captain Eden declared that Warwickshire 
typified England ; it was our duty to preserve the treasure- 
. house of beauties and see that the growth of cities did not mar 
the countryside. 

SHAKESPEAREAN DINNER NEIGHBOURS. 

The Headmaster of Rugby (Mr. W. W. Vaughan) gave 
“The Immortal Memory of William Shakespeare,” stating 
that Fluelen, Sir Hugh Evans, and Glendower were three of 
the most delightful characters created. If he were asked for 
the best dinner neighbours he would have Falstaff on his left, 
and Regan on his right, with Juliets nurse nearby. 

The Mayor of Coventry (Alderman Makepeace) told a 
delightful story in toasting the Society. A schoolboy writing 
a Godiva essay declared: ‘ ‘ Queen Elizabeth was riding 
naked through the streets of Coventry when Sir Walter 
Raleigh threw his cloak around her. Raleigh said, ‘ Honi 
Soi! qui vialy peme,’ and the Oueen replied. ‘By God ! you’re 
right.' " 

Tribute was paid to the work of Mr. J. W. Rollason (absent 
through his wife’s illness), and Mr. C. H. Adams (Hon. Secre¬ 
tary) by Mr. Arthur Wilyman (Chairman of the Executive), 
who appealed for an increase in membership. Mr. E. F. 
Wilkins deputised for his father, and wittily proposed the 
health of the Visitors, to which the Mayor of Sutton Coldfield 
and Major Beaumont Thomas, M.P., responded. Finally 
Mr. James E. Ward, F.C.A., gave the toast of the Chairman, 
and Sir Henry Maddocks gracefully replied. Miss Muriel 
Farquharson’s and Mr. William Beer’s musical items were much 
enjoyed. 


CHURCH UNITY. 


Alderman J. M. Smith writes:— 

With the retirement of the Rev. F. C. Watts comes the 
opportunity for the Free Church Council to endeavour to 
unite the Congregational and Baptist Churches of this town 
in one body. 

The advantages of such union are too obvious to need 
mention. What can be urged against it ? 
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M PERICLES ” AT NORWICH. 


In the city of Norwich is one of the most interesting theatres 
in England. Once a church, then a baking powder factory, 
afterwards a Salvation Army Citadel, it has been reconstructed 
as an Elizabethan playhouse. And I think it is now perform¬ 
ing the most useful of all its functions in a varied life. 

It is the Maddermarket Theatre, the home of the Norwich 
Players, directed by Nugent Monck and a spot where you not 
merely see but feel Drama. The construction of the place 
prepares one, and is the proper setting for what follows, but 
the deepest impression is conveyed by the acting. It is not 
all good acting, much indeed is only just passable, but the note 
of sincerity prevents any of it being indifferent or mediocre. 
In the act of interpreting the players find a medium for 
that self-expression so essential to every living consciousness. 
The result is stimulating both to players and played to. 

AN ONLY OPPORTUNITY. 

The production of Pericles took me to East Anglia. Never 
again, thought I, will there be an opportunity for one to see on 1 
the stage what has been described as “the world's worst 
play." It has been done in Stratford-upon-Avon—Benson 
put it on for three performances in 1900—and is not likely to 
be repeated. Not because of the brothel scene (that was 
wonderfully affecting) but because the scenario reads like a 
film magnate’s nightmare. The conscientious producer has 
three alternatives—to cut the play ; to ruin the management; 
or to rely upon the audience’s imagination. Mr. Monck has 
chosen the third course. 

THE APRON STAGE. 

With his apron stage and responsive audience he is able to 
do that successfully. And so we had the sketchy scenes on the 
seashore and other dioramic occasions given before curtains. 
The stage scenery was suggestive rather than descriptive, yet 
with appropriate design and colour the idea of Oriental 
splendour was cleverly conveyed. 

Gower acted as chorus and sometimes in song, sometimes in 
verse linked together the scattered incidents. The stringed 
instruments accompanying him though lacking in volume, 
were clear in tone. All the players were anonymous. Pericles 
was clear in diction though monotonous in expression. 
Simonides was a pleasant old match-maker, and his daughter 
Thaisa has ability that larger opportunity should confirm. 
Lysimachus was better as himself than in his alias, while 
Marina's great scene proved that youth and intensity can be 
allies. 

Four hundred miles was not too far to journey to pay 
tribute to such creative effort. The material difficulties must 
be great and the undaunted courage which keeps the flame 
burning deserves the salute of every student of Shakespeare 
and the Drama. 

BISHOPS SINCE 650 A,D. 

Evensong in the Gothic Cathedral seemed a fitting prelude. 
East Anglia has had Bishops since Saxon days and the worship 
of God still goes on with faithful regularity. Two ladies and 
myself formed the total Congregation for whom five clergy and 
a score of choirboys in purple cassocks and neck ruffles spared 
half an hour. Hotspur. 


THE FILM FINDS ITS TONGUE, by Fitzhugh Green 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $ 2.50). 

The difficulties which confronted the four Warner Brothers 
in their struggles to make The Talkies a practicable proposi¬ 
tion are set out plainly. The restraint of the author makes 
the narrative even more impressive. A good deal of technical 
detail is explained, but the chief interest lies in knowing how 
the early Talking Films actually came into existence. 


o\/?o 


CHORAL COMMINGLE. 


A novel and neighbourly idea bore fruit on Wednesday 
18th December, when the Warwick Choral Society, acting a 
“Mine Host,” invited the Stratford Choral Society, number 
ing about seventy members, to come and make merry in ; 
real social evening at Saint Mary’s Hall in the County town 
Warwick provided the venue, arranged the musical games 
and spread refreshments, while the guests furnished the voca 
side of the programme in the shape of old English madrigals 
These consisted of: Benet’s “Come, Shepherds, follow me,' 
Parry's “Phillis,'’ German's “London Town," ending witl 
Wagner’s march from Tannhauser entitled “Hail, brigh 
abode." The Stratford singers journeyed in a special 'bu.- 
and by train, and spent a joyful night. Later in the season i' 
is hoped to entertain the Warwickians at Stratford in lik 
manner, and indeed, to make an annual fixture in each town 
Possibly shadows forecast events. Who can tell, if the 
outcome of this fraternising may not be an ultimate permanent 
junction of musical forces ? In which case unity would truh 
be strength. 


A BIRTHPLACE VISITOR IN 1782. 


By one of those curious discoveries which seem to happen 
only in England, there recenth' came to light a large bundle oi 
old letters, written by a German Clergyman, who made a tom 
through Britain, by coach and on foot, in 1782. His remark, 
on English inns and inn-keepers are anything but flattering. 

On reaching Oxford he decided to visit Birmingham, anc 
passing through Stratford-upon-Avon, he was “glad to se 
foot upon classic ground. We went to Shakespear's owi 
house, which of all the houses in Stratford I think is now tin 
worst. . . . Yet, who would not be proud to be the owne: 
of it ? There now, however, lived in it only two old people 
who show it to strangers for a trifle, and what they earn thm 
is their chief income. 

" Shakespeare's chair, in which he used to sit before the door 
was so cut to pieces that it hardly looked like a chair, foi 
everyone who travels through Stratford, cuts off a chip a 
a remembrance, which he carefully preserves and deems r 
precious relic. I also cut myself a piece of it, reverencing 
Shakespeare as I do, but I am almost ashamed to own that 
have lost it. . . ." 

Birmingham displeased him so much that he hesitated no 
a minute, but proceeded to Sutton Coldfield. There he con 
versed with a female chimney sweep, and was astonished t< 
learn that the Grammar School Headmaster earned £200 pe: 
annum, plus extras—and that only in a village. Then on t< 
Lichfield, Derby, Castleton, The Peak, Nottingham, Leicester 
and so back to London. 


SHAKESPEAREAN STUDIES SIMPLIFIED, by F. Warde 
and F. Sisk (Pioneer Publishing Co., Fort Worth, U.S.A.; 

This book is of the introductory type. It summaries thi 
poet’s life, refers to the principal editions of his plays, give‘ 
particulars (with pictures also, in a few instances) of prominen 
Shakespearean actors from Burbage to Booth, and details o 
the plots of fifteen plays. A copy has recently been presentee 
to the Memorial Library. 


> 
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THE SEVENTEENTH EARL 

OF 

OXFORD 


THE “OXFORD MOVEMENT.” 


Now that Mr. Percy Allen has developed the Oxford case so 
eloquently and persuasively in his two lectures delivered atSt. 
George’s Hall. Little Russell Street, last October and has also 
informed us of his intention to lay his arguments before a 
wider public by means of a book to be published shortly by 
Mr. Cecil Palmer, it will probably interest our readers to 
remind them of the objects Captain Ward placed before him¬ 
self in writing the Life of the Seventeenth Earl. 

The book was not written in order to prove anyone to be 
“Shakespeare,” but in the first place to rebut the scandals 
that have tarnished Oxford’s honour, and in the second place 
to provide a solid foundation of facts on which subsequent 
writers might confidently base their theories. The attain¬ 
ment of this second object involved a search—extending over 
a period of nearly five years—through a mass of manuscript 
records at the British Museum, the Public Record Office, the 
Bodleian Library, and last but not least among the wonderful 
collection known as the Salisbury Papers at Hatfield House. 
It is now possible for any historian or student of Elizabethan 
times to verify or discard the Oxford-Shakespeare hypothesis 
first put forward ten 5 'ears ago by Mr. Looney in his ' ‘ Shake¬ 
speare Identified.” 

On August 2nd, 1928, a letter from Captain Ward was 
published in The Times Literary Supplement in reply to an 
adverse crisicism of his book. After explaining the real 
object of the biography he goes on to say : 

“Your reviewer ‘has the uncomfortable feeling that claims 
are going to be made for Lord Oxford of which confirmation 
will be impossible,’ and ‘with the best will in the world ’ he, 
‘as a responsible critic,’ cannot allow my work on the Earl of 
Oxford ‘ to be much more than an ingenious attempt to invest 
him with a significance in the history of English poety and 
drama to which he has no obvious claim.’ 

I hope I have succeeded in showing that my Life of Lord 
Oxford is something quite different from what your reviewer 
allows it to be. Now, however, that the scandals that have 
pursued his memory up to the present time have been cleared 
out of the way, I can assure your reviewer and all other 
‘authorities ’ who are content to rely upon that broken reed 
the printed book, that the sooner they climb down from their 
high horse of infallibility on the subject of Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries the better will it be for their peace of mind, 
and the more likely that they will be able to retain with credit 
some fragment of that ‘ authority ’ which is seriously endan¬ 
gered by their present Olympian attitude. 

Yours, 

B. M. WARD.” 

Mr. Percy Allen is the first to take advantage of the data 
provided by Captain Ward’s book, and by his later discovery 
of the remarkable Anglo-Spanish war figures. We of the 
Fellowship are confident that the case now being seriously 
put forward will by its reasonableness and probability make 
the year 1930 an important one in the history of the ‘ ‘ Oxford 
Movement.” 


as the Author 

| ‘ 'William Shakespeare” 

Mr. Percy Allen’s studies of Shakespeare and other 
| Elizabethan writers, resulting in the publication by him of 
| two books, 

“Shakespeare, Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers ” (1928) 
and 

j '' Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists ” (1929) 
j have convinced him that Mr. J. T. Looney was right when in 
: “Shakespeare Identified ” he argued that Edward de Vere 
17th Earl of Oxford was the actual author of writings usually 

attributed to “William Shakespeare.” 

I 

Mr. Allen further pursues that line of research in his 
forthcoming book, which seems to establish a very powerful 
; case. 

The Case for Edward 
de Vere 

(SEVENTEENTH EARL OF OXFORD) 

AS SHAKESPEARE 

By Percy Allen. 


Crown 8 vo. 

7/6 Net. Cloth. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 

I. 

Introductory. 

II. 

Oxford’s Poems and Shakespeare. 

III. 

Shakespeare in the Lyrics of Lyly’s Plays. 

IV. 

Oxford in “Venus and Adonis” and 


“Lucrece.” 

V. 

Oxford in Chapman's Poems. 

VI. 

Oxford in the Shakespearean Sonnets. 

VII. 

Oxford's connection with Elizabethan Drama. 

VIII. & IX. 

Oxford in Some Shakespearean Comedies. 

X. & XI. 

Oxford in Some Shakespearean Tragedies. 

XII. 

Oxford in the Folio and Summary. 

CECIL PALMER, 
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/ AN INTRODUCTION TO SHAKESPEARE.. (1) 


First Notice. 


It was in the year 1806 that Charles Lamb and his sister 
a^d .life-long companion Mary set to work to turn the 
plays of Shakespeare into tales for young readers. They 
’were living at the time in Mitre Court Buildings in the 
Temple. On the 10th May Mary had already completed 
six of the tales, including " A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’’ 
and ** Much Ado about Nothing," and Charles had done 
"Othello" and "Macbeth," and was proposing to do all 
the tragedies. 

On the 29th January, 1807, the manuscript of the twenty j 
tales that made up the volume was despatched to the 

printers. 

The famous “ Tales from Shakespeare have been re¬ 
printed many times. To take the 20th century alone, 
there have been no less than fourteen reprints of the 
" Everyman " edition, which was first brought out in 1906. 

The original preface commenced by stating that the 
Tales were meant to be submitted to the young reader as 
an introduction to the study of Shakespeare, for which 
purpose his words are used whenever it seemed possible 
to bring them in," and it ended with the following words, 
" What these Tales shall have been to the young readers, 
that and much more it is the writers' wish that the true 
Plays of Shakespeare may prove to them in older years— 
enrichers of the fancy, strengthened of virtue, a withdraw¬ 
ing from all selfish and mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all 
sweet and honourable thoughts and actions, to teach, 
courtesy, benignity, generosity, humanity : for of examples 
teaching’these virtues, his pages are full." 

It was thus that Charles and Mary Lamb introduced 
Shakespeare to young readers in the opening decade of 
the Nineteenth Century, and their introduction still served 
throughout the third decade of the Twentieth Century, 
but historical research and literary criticism have made 
that same decade memorable in the history of Shakespeare 
study. It is therefore fitting that a new approach to the 
study of the Plays should be available for young readers, 
and indeed for all readers now that we are entering upon 
the fourth decade of the century. 

Miss Esther Singleton—a member of the Shakespeare 
Fellowship, and a well-known American writer—has tackled 
afresh the problem that occupied the thoughts and energies 
of the Lambs throughout the summer of 1806 in Mitre 
Court Buildings; and the Fellowship and Shakespeare 
lovers in general may congratulate themselves that the 
present age has produced a writer capable of interpreting 
the romance, the courtesy, and the humanity of Shakes¬ 
peare in a manner not unworthy to be compared with the 
work of Charles and Mary Lamb in charm and imaginative 
sympathy. 

(1) " Shakespearian Fantasies—Adventures in the 
Fourth Dimension," 

by 

Esther Singleton, 

1929. 


THE- SEVENTEENTH EARL 

OF 

OXFORD 
1550 - 1604. 

BY 

B. M. WARD. 

With portraits, maps, and genealogical tables, 21s. net. 


“A contribution to Elizabethan biography of first-rate 
importance." 


The English Review. 


'' Such a sound and scholarly piece of work . . . puts to 
shame the easy exercises of the bookmakers." 

The Daily Telegraph. 

“It has been Mr. Ward's pleasant task to restore to 
favour Edward de Vere Lord Great Chamberlain of England 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth/ and one of the outstanding 
figures in that age of famous men." 

The Guardian. 

'' An extremely able study .... an excellent picture 
both of the man and of his times .... a book full of enter¬ 
tainment." 

T. P.’s and Cassell's Weekly. 


“It is here that the reader must look for whatever 
information he wants about one of the most brilliant and 
fascinating figures of the English Renaissance." 

J. C. Squire in The Observer. 

*' The format is entirely praiseworthy ; and the book, 
notwithstanding its illustrations and maps is light in weight 
and pleasant to handle. The binding is dark old rose with 
the de Vere arms in gold and the motto- ‘' Vero nihil verius .'' 
Happily the truth regarding this most distinguished member 
of a most distinguished race has at last triumphed over 
calumny and has been put forward in a book that will rank 
high both as a biography and as a picture of the Elizabethan 
peiod." 

Esther Singleton .in The Saturday Review of 

Literature, New York, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., LONDON, W. 
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Reproduced by courtesy nf the Rev F. H. Hodgson 

GEORGE CARE WE. 

Rarox Clopton (afterwards Earl of Totxes ) 

(the husband of Joyce Clopton) 

First High Steward 1(U0—1029. 


LIST OF HIGH STEWARDS. 



Lord Car ewe, Baron Clupton (afterwards 
Earl of Tfitncs). 

Sir Greville Vcrnie. 

Robert, Lord Brooke. 

Earl Do La Warr and descendants. 

Sir Arthur Hodgson. 

Hugh, Sixth Marquis ut Hertford. 

Sir George Trevelyan. 

Guy, Fifth Earl of Warwick and Brooke. 
Lord Hanwortb. 


IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 

One of the numerous links between Stratford-upon-Avon 
and mediaeval England is the office of High Steward. There 
are onlv about thirtv towns in the country upon whom the 
authority to appoint this officer has been conferred. Amongst 
the earliest are Cambridge, dating from 1529 ; Ipswich, 1357 ; 
Gloucester, 15.18 ; and Oxford, 1559. 

Most of the High, Capital or Chief Stewards were first 
appointed in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 

! This privilege was secured bv Stratford-upon-Avon in a Char- 
i ter granted bv James I. in 1610. At that time the position 
was one of responsibility, because the High Steward was the 
Borough’s representative at Court, and it was assumed that 
| the town's interests would be safeguarded by him. The fact 
} that the person appointed must be cither a noble personage 
1 or at toast a Knight " is a further indication of its original 
1 importance, but with the extension of Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment and a broader basis for the Franchise the necessity for 
this particular representation has ceased. However in every 
; case that we have been able to trace, the office is still regularly 
I filled. 

EARLY NOTABILITIES. 

Stratford’s first High Steward was George Carewc, Baron of 
! Clopton. later Earl of Totnes. who was also Master of the 
Ordnance. He died in 1029 and was succeeded by Sir Grc- 
ville Vernic. In 1032 Lord Brooke was appointed, and 
from 1676 to 1893 the Earls De La Warr discharged the 
function. It was mistakenly thought that the office was 
hereditary, and though such is the case at Bury St. Edmunds 
it is not so at Stratford-upon-Avon. In 1896 Sir Arthur 
Hodgson was appointed. He was succeeded by the Marquis 
of Hertford, Sir George Trevelvan. and the Earl of Warwick. 
Lord Hertford and Lord Warwick held the position until their 
deaths. Sir George Trevelyan was appointed on 11th June. 
1912, and retained the office for five years. He was con¬ 
scientious to a degree, and the fact that he could not attend 
many of the meetings to which he was formally summoned led 
him to resign. On 11th March. 1924, Lord Hanworth, the 
present holder of the office, was appointed. 

A BUCK FOR THE MAYORAL BANQUET. 

Because of his close intimacy with the town Sir Arthur 
Hodgson was particularly diligent in the discharge of his 
duties He attended the Mayor's Banquet, to which he 
regularly contributed a buck. The High Steward sits on the 
Mayor's right and his health must he drunk before that of the 
Mayor's on the occasions when both are present. Precedence 
in other matters lies with His or Her Worshipful the Mayor. 

The office was in the disposal of the Bailiff, Aldermen and 
Capital Burgesses, and the appointment is now made by the 
Borough CouncU. It has no particular significance at the 
present time, but forms an interesting relic of that penod 
when the journey from Stratford-upon-Avon to London could 
not be accomplished in a single day; and when favours at 
Court were the only means of acquiring an improved status. 

IN OTHER TOWNS. 

By the courtesy of the respective Town Clerks we have been 
able to acquire particulars of the earliest and most recent 
High Stewards in the principal towns where the office exists* 

Please turn to page 8. 
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A POETICAL ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 

Second Notice. 


THE SEVENTEENTH EARL 

OF 

OXFORD 

as the Author 


For a thorough appreciation of Shakespeare it is of course 
essential to see him on the stage. The reading of the plays— 
especially where a number of characters are involved—makes 
understanding and appreciation a matter of some effort and | 
concentration. Charles and Mary Lamb aimed at making : 
the approach to Shakespeare easy for young readers. Miss 
Singleton has attained this object for readers of all ages. 

A profound knowledge and love of Shakespeare, combined 
with creative imagination, make the best of these Fantasias 
a sheer delight, and bring back to us as we read them all the 
romance of the Elizabethan age. 

An interesting feature of the book is the cover, which is 
"thick inlaid with patincs of bright gold "ona background 
of daffodil yellow, with black decorations, modernistic in 
design, and linking the twentieth century with the six¬ 
teenth. ] 

The story is in every case easy to follow, and the gap be- | 
tween the Elizabethan age and our own is bridged over in the , 
happiest manner by the power of imaginative description, j 
The titles of the various Fantasias are attractively chosen. | 
Numbers one. two, seven and ten, representing "The Merry j 
Wives." "Twelfth Night," "Love's Labour Lost,” and; 
"Much Ado About Nothing." are entitled respectively! 
"Datchet Mead," "In Illyria,""The Merry Mad-Cap Lord,*' t 
and "Saucy Beatrice." I am inclined to select the fore- : 
going as mv favourites, with "Under the Greenwood Tree," , 
"In Such a Night," and "By Spangled Starlight Sheen." | 
representing "As You Like It," "The Merchant of Venice," ; 
and "A Midsummer Night's Dream" running them very! 
close indeed. 

A point that will specially interest members of the Fellow¬ 
ship is that the Earl of Oxford is introduced in the characters 
of Berownc in "The Merry Mad-Cap Lord." Jaques in "Under 
the Greenwood Tree," and Benedick in "Saucy Beatrice"; 
also that his acknowledged verses, such as the characteristic 
poem, "On Women," which gave Mr. Looney the clue ten 
years ago by which he made his famous identification, arc 
quoted alongside the words of Shakespeare himself, thus 
showing that Miss Singleton has no doubt as to the truth of 
Mr. Looney's hypothesis. 

Quite apart /however, from this unobtrusive confession of 
faith in the Oxford theory, there is an unexpected charm in 
these delightful Fantasias which will beguile even the most 
prejudiced 20 th century novel reader into the discovery 
that Shakespeare is an author whose reputation for dulness 
and superiority is as far from the truth as such popular 
opinions are apt to be. It may also show that unorthodox 
views on the subject of authorship, when held by a writer 
of originality and genius, are not inconsistent with the deepest 
admiration for the romantic atmosphere and unapproachable 
music of the greatest of English poets. 

(I) "Shakespearian Fantasias," by Esther Singleton. Price 
2.50 dollars. Privately printed. 

Orders should be addressed to the Author, at 53, East S7th 
Street, New York. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at Pie disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for Pie opinions expressed pierein. 


“William Shakespeare” 

Mr. Percy Allen’s studies of Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan writers, resulting in the publication by him of 
two books, 

"Shakespeare, Jonson, and Wilkins as Borrowers" (1928) 
and 

"Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists " (1929) 
have convinced him that Mr. J. T. Looney was right when in 
"Shakespeare Identified ” he argued that Edward de Verc 
17th Earl of Oxford was the actual author of writings usually 
attributed to "William Shakespeare." 

Mr. Alien further pursues that line of research in his 
forthcoming book, which seems to establish a very powerful 
case. 

The Case for Edward 
de Vere 

(SEVENTEENTH EARL OF OXFORD) 

AS SHAKESPEARE 

By Percy Allen. 

Crown 8vo. 7/6 Not. Cloth. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter. 

I. Introductory. 

IT. Oxford’s Poems and Shakespeare. 

III. Shakespeare in the Lyrics of Lyly’s Plays. 

IV. Oxford in "Venus and Adonis" and 

' ‘ Lucrece." 

V. Oxford in Chapman’s Poems. 

VI. Oxford in the Shakespearean Sonnets. 

VII. Oxford’s connection with Elizabethan Drama. 
VII. 6c IX. Oxford in Some Shakespearean Comedies. 

X. & XI. Oxford in Some Shakespearean Tragedies. 
XII. Oxford in the Folio and Summary. 

CECIL PALMER, tUotw.cT 6 *’ 
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.Mr. FRAXK PAYXE 
as Yussuf in ‘'The Rose of Persia.” 






Mr. G W EYERAKD. J.P., 
who died on Tuesday. 1*5 ch March. 



SHAKESPEARE and WELCOMBE. 

Welcombe is now passing from its erstwhile owner to the 
new proprietors. The future of the House is still unsettled, 
though it can be definitely stated that it will not be acquired 
by the Warwickshire County Education Committee. 

A section of the Estate has been purchased by the Shake¬ 
speare Birthplace Trustees for a sum of approximately 
£9,000, and will be available to the public. This land was once 
in the possession of William Shakespeare, and his only recorded 
conversation had reference thereto. 

While Shakespeare was in London, certain Stratford owners 
proposed to fence in the open spaces at Welcombe, but the 
Municipal authorities opposed. The Privy Council was 
petitioned and an official named Greene visited London in 
support. His report states: “\Y. Shakespeare tellvng J. 
Greene that I (he) was not able to bcare the encloseings of 
Welcombe," presumably because it might affect his own 
income as he shared the tithes, and also because it might 
seiiously jeopardise the charity income of the town. Greene's 
diary adds, "My cosen Shakespeare . . . and Mr. (i,e. Dr. 
John) Hall say they think there will be nothyng done at all." 

The Birthplace Trustees are to he commended for this wise 
interpretation, of their Ttust. and for making early use of the 
powers granted them by the new Act recently passed through 
t Parliament. 


THE MUSIC CLUB. 


Perfection in execution was only one of the achievements 
at the Music Club's second Concert. Elgar's music is all 
music, and when performed by such an accomplished quin¬ 
tette as Mr. Johan C. Hock brought to Stratford-upon-Avon, 
the value of each note was easily recognised. The precision 
could not have been improved upon and Mr. Paul Beard as 
First Violin, Mr. W. Hampson as Second Violin. Mr. Frank 
Venton. Viola. Mr. Johan C. Hock. Cello, and Mr. Charles 
Kelly at the Piano, seemed to be five segments of a single 
whole rather than separate entities, so exact was their tempo. 
The sheer cleverness of music and musicians, however, did not 
wholly compensate for the lack of emotional content. Bee- 
' thovens Quartette No. - in G. Tschaikowsky’s Andante 
Cantabile, and four Pianos Solos by Mr. Kelly, completed an 
‘ evening of wonderful music rapturously enjoyed by a large 
i audience. 


BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNUAL, 1930 

(Greenwood, 2s.) 

A delightful study entitled Courage, photographed by Mr 
Walden Hammond/of Leamington Spa, is one of the sixty 
four beautiful ’gravure pictures in this useful annual. 
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In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed ! 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

A NEW STUDY OF THE SONNETS. (I.) 

Dr Rendall's book on the Sonnets is important as being the I 
work of a man whose previous studies have been concerned . 
with early Christian literature and history. He therefore, 
mav be assumed to approach the question as a familiar pro-1 
blcm not unlike those he has been accustomed to deal with ; 
for critical study of the literature of the First Century of our | 
Era embraces questions of style and authorship hardly more j 
obscure and difficult than those met with in Elizabethan • 
England in the Sicteenth Century. . j 

When Dr. Rendall first saw a copy of Mr. Looney s Shake- j 
sbeare Identified he turned away from it with averted eyes,, 
a reading of Ignatius Donnelly's Great Cryptogram forty years • 
ago having produced in him a reaction of extreme revolt: 
against the Baconian theory, and indeed against all Shake¬ 
speare theories of an unorthodox nature. If it had not been j 
for the representations of one of the members of our Fellow- j 
ship—the Rev. W. A. Ferguson, of Colchester—to whose 
judgment in other departments of learning Dr Rendall, 
attaches great weight, he would never have thought of 
seriously studying Mr. Looney’s book. Haying done so 
however, he found as he tells us “a very different order of 
treatment and reasoning from that which he anticipated. 

He was so much impressed by the various lines of evidence | 
followed up bv Mr. Looney that he decided to test for himself, 
the validity o'f the Oxford theory by applying the hypothesis 
not to Shakespeare's Plays in general—a study which lie, 
thought demanded a lifetime-but to the mysterious and 
fascinating problems of the Sonnets. Before tackling the 
problem he read The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford and acknow¬ 
ledges handsomely the paramount nature of the debt he owes 
to Captain War'd whose “exhaustive researches ' have 
“restored Oxford to his rightful place among the men of 
mark, of affairs, and of letters, who shed lustre on the England 

of Elizabeth.” ... . 

In his excellent resume of the events of Oxford s life he 
makes one curious slip. He states on page 44 that Oxford was 
not engaged in any Secret Service. As a matter of fact this is 
exactly how he was employed during the last eighteen years of 
his life He sailed for the Low Countries on the 29th August. 
1585 as General of the Horse and Commander of the Expedi¬ 
tionary Force. From this service he was suddenly recalled 
seven weeks later on the 21st October. On the 26th June, 
15S6 he was granted £1,000 a year from Secret Service Funds, 
a salary which he drew until his death in 1604. A comparison 
of the above dates would seem to show that the Queen ordered 
his recall in order to take charge of a secret War Propaganda 
Department, as all the national patriotic plays from The 
Famous Victories to Henry V. were produced between lo87 

and 1600. . . 

The general result of Dr. Rendall's investigation has been 
summed up bv him in the following striking words : “When 
we subject the Sonnets to close personal scrutiny . . . . we 
are met bv coincidences so numerous, so circumstantial, so 
surprising and illuminating, that it becomes impossible to set 
them down to chance or to refuse to recognise in them the 
handiwork of Edward de Vere.” 

(1) Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward de Vere, by Gerald H. 
Rendall. B.D., Litt.D.. LL.D. John Murray. 12s. 


■IQHN MURRAY 

SHAKESPEARE SONNETS 
and EDWARD DE VERE 

GERALD H. RENDALL, 

B.D., Litt.D. 12s. net. 

A full-length study of the Sonnets from the personal and 

literary side. In the prefatory chapter the author deals 
with the life and career of the Earl, and the central place 
which he held in the literary movements of the Elizabethan 
Age, his links with the Sonneteers, early and late, with the 
champions of academic tradition in Golding, Harvey, Chap¬ 
man and others, with the pastoral romantic of Sidney and 
Spenser, with the euphuistic innovations of Lyly and 
Monday, and with the manifold activities of Elizabethan 
drama. The Sonnets themselves are then submitted to 
detailed and continuous comment. 

SHORT STUDIES 
IN SHAKESPEARE 

By G. F. BRADBY. 6s. net. 

“Mr. Bradby makes commonsense criticism exciting. 
Shakespeare’s mind moves before us in all its brilliant hast,, 
of creation. His analysis of the confusions in Hcmkt is tht 
most interesting section of the book.”— Observer. 

“His analysis is manly and helpful, and far from de 
tracting from the poet's greatness, only tends to bring oui 
more clearly the immortal character of England’s proudes- 
literary heritage .”—Sunday Times. 

TO THE SUN: 

A ROMANCE OF SHAKESPEARE 

By A. E. FISHER. 7s. 6d. net. 

* - A good piece of work by a lover of the greatest write 
England ever produced.”— Times. 

“Mr. Fisher knows his Shakespeare and he knows b 
period. His poet is a credible figure and he moves in 
world which, while sufficiently romantic, is not too highl 
coloured .”-—Sunday Times. ^ 

50 , ALBEMARLE ST., LONDON, WJ 
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{ BOOK REVIEWS. j 


MINUTES AND ACCOUNTS OF THE STRATFORD-UPON- 
AVON CORPORATION, Vol. IV., 1586-1592. Transcribed 
by the late Richard Savage, with Introduction by Edgar I. 
Fripp. (Oxford University Press. 35s. net) 

This forms Volume X. of the Dugdale Society publication 3 
issued under the General Editorship of Mr. F. C. Wellstood 1 
Deputy Record Keeper to the Corporation. As the Municipal 
archives yield up their secrets the Town Government of over 
three hundred years ago is displayed in all its strangeness. 
The annual meeting of Aldermen and Burgesses was held at 
the beginning of September, and though the Bailiff was then 
elected (usually after a contest) lie did not assume office until 
the following January. Meetings were held twice and some¬ 
times four times within a month, but the attendance was 
irregular. The only occasion when all the Aldermen were 
reported to be piesent was when a rule “that no Inholders, 
Alehowse Keper nor Typlcrs shall suffer any pore Artificer 
day laborer mens servauntes or prentises to sytt to gaminge 
or "to drinke in any of theire howsses by day or by night 
(except e in the tj'me of Cristmas) " was adopted. 

There are also reports of Commissions upon Recusancy and 
a “Noate of suche as gave thornes and other hycr to the 
repaier of the Banckecrofte " in 159’2 as well as many other 
documents relating to that period. A manorial roll, in Latin ; 
a Survei of the state of the Ministerie in Warwickshire ; a 
certificate of gentlemen furnishing horsemen for the Queen’s 
service give facts of prime importance. 

The whole book is worthy of close study by those who wish 
to know the Stratford when Shakespeare was a travelling 
player and a budding poet. The survey of Mr. Fripp’s 
Introduction is comprehensive. 


THE OPALESCENT PARROT, by Alfred Noyes. (Sheed 

& Ward. 7s. 6d. net). 

The advantage of using as a mouthpiece a bird which may 
live from one centenary celebration to another is that one may 
become oracular while avoiding the egotistic. In this volume 
of eighteen essays Mr. Alfred Noyes makes his parrot, now and 
then, shriek literary treason. Bunyan is convicted of having 
an undeveloped mind warped bv congenital defects, while 
Francis Bacon is dismissed as a third rate mentality. George 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy are held to have reputations 
which cannot defy the winds of opinion with impunity. And 
so the revaluation of literary reputations goes on. 

When appreciation replaces indignation there is a warmer 
glow in Mr. Noyes' estimates. His declaration' that “no 
secular festivity is more worthy of observance by the English 
Speaking world than the birthday of Shakespeare” forms so 
charming a tribute, that it makes one eager to hear Mr. Noyes 
proposing the chief toast on the day he extols, or lecturing to 
the Shakespeare Club upon his hero amongst poets. 


MARIE CORELLI’S MEMOIRS. 

An epilogue to Miss Bertha Vyver's book has been written 
by Mr. J. Cuming Walters. The volume, which is to be 
published by Alston Rivers, will contain 32 full page plates. 
From a lightning glimpse of a proof copy, this is likely to be 
a most successful publication, for Miss Vyver has taken the 
greatest pains and care to render it of living and permanent 
•nterest. Its fine printing and illustrative get-up leaves 
^othing to be desired. 


SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIATION BULLETIN ANNUA 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SHAKESPEARIAN A FOR 192C 

(Shakespeare Association of America, New York City). 
Every year Dr. Tannenbaum sets himself the agrecahl 
task of tabulating the annual output of Shakespearean Com 
ment. Over thirty pages are required to enumerate this ft* 
last year. As the Editor declares, “the testimony hei 
revealed to the extraordinary vitality of the interest i 
Shakespeare throughout the world would alone justify th 
devoted labors here recorded." For the fifth time I) 
Tannebaum makes Shakespearean lovers his thankful debtor 
The numerous references to The Shakespeare Pic tori \ 
indicate what attention our own publication receives on th 
other side. 

THE CASE FOR EDWARD DE VERE, 17th EARL 0 
OXFORD AS “ SHAKESPEARE," by Percy Allen (Cue 
Palmer, 7s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Percy Allen's sincerity and scholarship deniali 
careful attention to any thesis he presents, but one woul 
welcome with more warmth a book upon a more positiv 
proposition than this. It is a fresh contribution to " Th 
Shakespeare Problem " ; but need there be any problem 
Facts about Shakespeare are few. but what there are i : 
in with the generally accepted idea that the plays are hi 
Circumstantial deductions only lead to the cloudland i 
perhaps, maybe, and possibly. 

What seems to trouble those who doubt the authorsln 
of the plays is that genius of such high order should fin 
its earthly habitation in a person of somewhat humbi 
situation/ The son of a Stratford Alderman can neve 
of course, be insignificant. But surely we have sci 
sufficient transitions from Log Cabin to White House, fro 
the slums to splendour, to know that genius chooses stranj. 
settings and takes erratic courses. 

Though one may find intellectual pleasure in Mr. Allen 
study of Elizabethan literature, there seems to be no goo 
reason why we should hesitate to complete the new Shake 
pea re Memorial by the banks of the Avon. At least a 
arc agreed that the plays are eminently worth playing. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS LEGAL PROBLEMS, by Gcorj. 

W. Keeton, M.A., Ll. f M. (A. and C. Black, 7s. 6d.) 

“ It is greatly to the credit of an author who has gain* 
the Bacon Scholarship at Gray’s Inn that he makes l 
allusion to those who attribute to the greatest lawyer th 
learned Society has produced the works generally attribut* 
to England's supreme Poet,” writes Lord Darling in h 
brief foreword. On the contrary Mr. Keeton declares th; 
Bacon's trained mind could never have produced the dramat 
irregularities of The Winter's Tale. 

To add anything fresh to Shakespeareana is as unusu 
as it is welcome and we are glad to commend equally M 
Keeton's erudition in law and his appreciation of Dram 
It may not be the first time that the details of Shylock 
Bond have been dissected into law and equity, but nev* 
within our knowledge has it been so engagingly done as. hei 
Counsel’s opinion is given on other plays and to one perse 
at least the first night on the Shakespeare Festival gain* 
an added interest because Shallow’s appeal to the Coun* 
and Sir Hugh Evans’ repty had been explained. As we si 
even Anachronisms deserve so much. 

Rosencrantz. 
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In the interest 0 / Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal 0 / the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

A GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA DEPARTMENT. 
Members of the Fellowship will be interested to read the 
following letter from Mr. Francis Clarke, of 65 Farquhar 
Road. S.E.19., Specialist in the literature on Shakespeare. 
Mr. Clarke is an authority on his subject as well as a biblio¬ 
phile, and for some years he has been collecting material 
for a’Bibliography on the Shakespeare Controversy. 

A LITERARY GROUP.' 

Dear Colonel Ward, „ , T 

Manv thanks for your letter of the 19th March. I am 
very much interested to hear of Captain Ward's remark¬ 
able discovery of the Elizabethan Exchequer figures. Coming 
as this does on the top of his revelation of Oxford’s thousand 
a vear from Secret Service funds throughout the war years 
1586 to 1604, the inference of a Propaganda Department 
subsidised by the Government seems not merely legitimate 
but one might almost say inevitable. What interests me 
specially about this latest hypothesis is that it justifies 111 a 
remarkable manner the two earliest theories put forward 
as to the production of the Shakespeare literature. 

It was in 1857 that Delia Bacon, born at falmadge. Ohio 
published The Philosophy of Shakespeare s Plays unfolded. 
to which Nathaniel Hawthorns contributed a sympathetic 
preface In this book the theory of a secret Academy under 
the leadership of Sir Walter Raleigh was put forward 
Other members of this society were Francis Bacon, the tail 
of Oxford, Lord Paget, and Lord Buckhurst. 

More remarkable still is the fact that in 1848. nine vears 
before the publication of Delia Bacon’s book Mr. J. C. 
Hart published in New York a book entitled 7 he Romance 
of Yachting. This book contained the first doubts as to 
the authorship of the Shakespeare Drama, and the following 
remarkable sentence appears : ’’ Who were the able literal v 
men who wrote the dramas imputed to Shakespeare . 

Is it not interesting that the first two doubters should be 
agreed on this point that " Shakespeare ” is the work of 
a group rather than of a single man ? 

That the Plavs are not so simple as is generally accepted 
is proved by many books published lately by writers who 
have shown not the slightest interest in the authorship 
question. Two books by Miss Lilian Winstanley, Lecturer 
ill English in the University of Wales illustrate mv point 
In 1921 she issued Hamlet and the Scottish Succession, 111 
which she showed the close relation of the Play of Hamlet 
(1601*1603) to the Union of the Crowns and to the Essex 
Conspiracy. Two years later she published Macbeth and 
King Lear a book that makes a very good case for the 
definite relation of the Play of Macbeth (1606) to the political 
situation of the times. In fact Miss Winstanley proves that 
political propaganda was not confined to' the Historical 
Plays and was continued into the reign of James I... 

Yours sincerely, 

Francis Clarke. 

ANNUAL DINNER. 

The first Annual Dinner of the Fellowship was held at 
Gatti’s Restaurant in the Strand at 8 p.m. on Saturday, 
the 12th April, the 380th anniversary of Oxford’s birth. 
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Tin* 1 r 1 1 lowing -hurt account of tin junivi-dings appeared 
in Th- Morning Po-i of the 14rl: April 

Tin• .tulhoi-lup of the pkiv- and >omu'ti generally attri- 
bured ro Sh.ike-pcare wa> «lLcu~*ed on Saturday night, when 
a dinner wn< lu-ld bv the Shak—peaiv Fellowship in London 
to celebrate tlu- anniversary of the birth of Edward de Vere, 
17ili E.u'l of Oxford, who born in 1550, and died in 
1604. 

Mr Pricy Mliii. proposing die toast of the Fellowship, 
Which wa> founded in 1922. mentioned that from 1586 till 
his death in 1604. the Earl of Oxfoid received an annual 
salary of /'l .(MM) from Secret Service Funds. He was con¬ 
vinced that the Earl wrote Shakespeare's plays. 

Tlu Rev. Canon G. H. Rviulall. a former headmaster of 
Charterhouse. proposing “ The Memory of Edward de Vere, 
said '• I believe it is true that heartfelt inspiration comes 
from autobiographical experience more than anything else, 
and I think it I-* true of the sonnet* of Shakespeare that they 
present the -mil of Hamlet shaped by the experience of 
Edward de Vciv." 

Sir Den vs Bray, responding to the toast of the guests, 
said that lie had yet to feel that it would add to or subtract 
from the artistic merit of Macbeth or Hamid were it proved 
that Edward de Vere or anyone else wrote them. 

Mr. Ernest Short, Librarian of the Authors' Club, did 
not think there was any case to answer. still less to justify. 
■' I do not believe,” he added, ” that the writer of these 
plays was a man of extraordinary knowledge.” 
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AYONETICS 


A Serial Story of Present Day 
Stratford-upon-Avon . 







Chapter IX. 

“ Where are wc going ? ” asked the Yorkshireman as 
they crossed the tramway bridge. 

*• 7q see our local giants in finance deal havoc with a 
leather ball," he was told. “ In other words, the cricket 
field. If it weren't for banking and insurance we shouldn't 
be able to run two teams." 

They passed through the new collapsible gate and ap¬ 
proached the pavilion. 

"What a delightful situation for a sports field. Trees, 
river, church, theatre-to-be, and distant hills ; a splendid 
environment. I hope the cricketers live up to it.” hazarded 
the fellow countyman of Sutcliffe. 

" Oh yes, we have a pretty good team ; Stratford always 
had a decent cricket crowd," he was told. " See that 
tall man who would be inches taller if he stretched up¬ 
wards ? " 

" Urn." 

“ He's president, and a really one at that. Takes the 
chair at the annual dinner, tells them to start punctually, 
attends regularly himself, gives a bat for the best some¬ 
thing." 

" Quite a live wire." 

“ Oh ! yes. Whatever he undertakes he does A reliable 
man is a club's best asset." 

" Who are the other deck chair cricketers ? " 

" There's our friend Algernon. Bred in the correct 
cricket tradition. Never fails to cry ‘ Well played, Sir,’ for 
a boundary. Holds decided opinions on test matches. 
The creases in his trousers indicate that he has never been 
stumped.” 

" And sitting by him ? 

" One learned in the law, coming from the far North, 
The next, a retired parson, once domiciled in the land of 
bananas. Then a veteran, whose son has been Captain 
and is still good for double figures at the wicket.” 

“ The home side is fielding, I see.” 

" That's right. See that chap wicket-keeping ? ” 

" The one trying to obliterate his features under a blue 
cap ? ” 

" That's the Captain. He takes cricket with great 
seriousness. Would like to write a book about it, but 
contents himself with weekly epistles. Ah ! he has just 
stopped a fast ball with his foot. If we could hear him, 
we should find he had an accent like Halifax.” 

" Who's bowling ? " 

" Another ex-Captain—the field is littered with them. 
His name is Mousehole. Got style and many find him 
deadly. That bright young thing with the curly nob 
is Oakleigh.” 

“ He doesn’t appear to take it seriously.” 

" No —Joie de vivre is his motto, I guess. The gentleman 
of ample proportions who has just performed a roly-poly 
motion in his pursuit of the ball is Mr. High Hat, resident 


in the suburb of Quincetown. When he gets a bat in his 
hands the scorers'sharpen their pencils both ends. And 
as genial as they make them.” 

"I am glad they are giving some youngsters a chance.” 

" That's so. Those two fellows over there compute 
interest on overdrafts during the week, though in different 
establishments. There's another, whose pre-occupation is 
lawn mowers and such-like.” 

" Who’s that at cover-point ? ” 

" What an appropriate position for Marlstone. He 
authorises cover notes when he isn t bowling left-handed 
googlies. And don't overlook our umpire.” 

" He's a character, I warrant.” 

" Named after one of the early martyrs. I believe he 
has a special, particular affection for each blade of grass. 
Anyhow, the ground is not merely his hobby but his 
obsession. He cares for it as Kubelik would his best fiddle. 
And the result is a real cricketer's pitch.” 

They sat silent for a time. 

" Who was it said the ideal Saturday afternoon was to 
sit amongst friends and watch your own side win by a 
narrow margin ? ” 

” Only an obscure journalist, my boy. But he uttered 
u great truth. It's his job to do that and his reward is 
wl^n his remark is remembered even though the author be 
forgotten. 

" Come along, old man. It's time for tea and they give 
you a good one for a shilling.'' 

And so it transpired. 

(To be contimied ). 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

Concluded from page 11. 

the parish Church of Shottery. As both Church and 
registers were burnt down in 1800, the marriage can now 
never be traced or verified. 

The opening lines of chapter VII. were surely penned in 
jest. No men of affairs were ever less qualified than 
Heminge and Condell for literary work. What experience 
or qualification had they for so exacting a task as the 1623 
folio ? Moreover in 1619 half the work was already printed 
in quarto ; a form abandoned later for folio size. 

£14 Per Volume. 

To assert there was ” no great demand for the book ” 
is to invite a peal of laughter. Does Mr. Barnard realise 
that its published price of one pound now equals fourteen 
pounds of our present money ? And that, in the short 
space of nine years, some six hundred copies had sold (at 
£14 each) in a period when the bulk of folk could neither 
read nor write ? Also that a second edition of six hundred 
copies sold steadily all through the Civil War ? 

Mr. Barnard shows much redundancy. Why reprint all 
the introductory matter to the 1623 folio, or give facsimiles 
of the title and that of the 1640 poems ? Or why quote 
for the umpteenth time that ” Shallow ” passage from the 
Merry Wives ? The index is unsatisfactory as many matters 
in the text are omitted. Herein the author was unfortu¬ 
nately only too successful in ” overcoming desire to elabor¬ 
ate.” Would he had been equally happy in avoiding con¬ 
jecture and rash conclusion. Nevertheless he produces a 
painstaking and useful volume, which adds somewhat to 
our knowledge of the poet's companions and contemporaries. 

t ••• . Jaques. 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, Slough 
Bucks. 


In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 


CAPTAIN WARD'S RESEARCHES 
By the publication of the second of his articles, entitled 
Shakespeare and the Anglo-Spanish War (1585-1604), in the 
April number of the Revue Anglo- Americaine, Captain 
Ward has now completed a fully documented record of his 
researches and discoveries. These researches began seven 
years ago, and have been recorded in the following books 
and magazine articles :— 

1. An article entitled: The authorship of The Arte of 
English Poesie, published in The Review of English 
Studies for July, 1925. 

2. .4 Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, published by Etchells 
and Macdonald in 1926. 

3. An article entitled : Further Research on a Hundreth 
Sundrie Flowres , published in The Review of English 
Studies for January, 1928. 

4. The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, published by John 
Murray in April, 1928. 

5. An article entitled : The Famous Victories of Henry 

V published in The Review of English Studies for 
July, 1928. 

6. An article entitled : Queen Elizabeth and William 
Davison, published in The English Historical Review 
for January, 1929. 

7. An article entitled : John Lyly and the. Office of the 
Revels, published in The Review of English Studies for 

January, 1929. 

8. Articles entitled : Shakespeare and the Anglo-Spanish 
War (1585-1604), published in English in the Revue 
Anglo - Americaine for April, 1929, and April, 1930. 

All these researches have been carried out under the 
inspiration of the Oxford theory of Shakespeare authorship, 
and during the entire period of seven years not a single fact 
has come to light in any way running counter to this theory. 

No. 1 proves almost conclusively that Oxford's friend and 
cousin. Lord Lumley, was the author of The Arte of English 
Poesie, hitherto ascribed to one of the Puttenhams. 

No. 2 shows Oxford as Editor of and contributor to the 
earliest Elizabethan anthology. It also proves that George 
Gascoigne was born in 1542, and not as hitherto supposed 
about 1525. 

No. 3 modifies certain conclusions arrived at in No. 2, 
and shows that G. T. of A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres was 
almost certainly George Turbervile the poet, who is shown 
to have been on fairly intimate terms with Christopher 
Hatton, the " Master F.I.” of the Anthology. 

No. 4 is a fully documented account of the life of the 
Earl of Oxford, and announces for the first time the dis¬ 
covery that he drew a salary of £1,000 a year from Secret 
Service funds from 1586 to his death in 1604. 

No. 5 shows that The Famous Victories of Henry V., 
first printed in 1598, was almost certainly adapted from a 
Court masque written by Oxford for the Queen’s entertain¬ 
ment in 1573, and that it was afterwards expanded into 
the two Parts of Henry I V. and Henry V. 

No. 6 shows that Queen Elizabeth did not treat William 
Davison with the injustice and harshness that have been 
hitherto imputed to her. • 

No. 7 shows that John Lyly, Oxford's manager, was in 
all probability lent by him to the Revels Office from 1586, 


when Thomas Blagrave was promoted to be Surveyor of 
the Works at 2s. a day, an appointment which he held until 
his death in 1590. It had hitherto been supposed that 
Thomas Blagrave died in 1603, and that he was Clerk of 
the Revels until that date. It now seems likely that John 
Lyly was taken unofficially into the Revels Office in 1586. 
This connects Oxford very closely with Court entertain¬ 
ments from this date. 

No. 8 consists of two articles, the first of which contains 
a fully documented account of the Elizabethan war expendi¬ 
ture from 1585 to 1604, showing that as regards taxation 
and food prices the Anglo-Spanish war was comparable in 
importance to the Napoleonic War of the early Nineteenth 
Century and also to the Great War of 1914-1918. 

The "second article shows that the increase of anonymity 
and of absence of act and scene division in the case of 
plays published between 1586 and 1604 point to the proba¬ 
bility of the existence of a Government Department, supplied 
with Secret Service funds under the direction of the Earl of 
Oxford, for the purpose of producing war-propaganda (or 
" Shakespeare ") plays, in order to encourage the-patriotism 
and loyalty of the civil population during the war period. 

There are surely not many workers engaged in Sixteenth 
Century research who have been fortunate enough to un¬ 
earth so many new historical facts. The first article of 
item No. 8—Shakespeare and the Anglo-Spanish War- 
records what is perhaps the most important of these dis¬ 
coveries. The recovery of the various items of Naval and 
Military expenditure from some twenty-five volumes of 
manuscript accounts necessitated constant visits during a 
period of about two years to the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane. The' result is. however, commensurate 
with the work undertaken, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that the figures brought to light mark a revolution in current 
conceptions of our national history during the last eighteen 
years of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Notice. 

Copies of any of the foregoing—except numbers 1, 6 and 
7, now out of print—miy be ordered through the Hon. 
Secretary of thr Shakespeare Fellowship. Reprints of 
articles at 2/- per copy, and copies of the Revue Anglo- 
Americainc at 3/- each. 


Christianity and Play-actors. 


The Rev. R. M. Goodfield, preaching the Congregational 
Shakespeare Sermon, said that the production of Othello was 
an opportune time to discuss the attitude of Jesus to hypocrites, 
since the original meaning of hypocrite was play-actor one 
who interpreted the character of another. It was a short step 
to apply the word later to those who pretended to be what 
they were not. This meaning was brought out in Richard 11 . 

[ ‘ I clothe my naked villainy 
With old off ends, stolen forth from holy writ; 

And seem a saint when most I play-the devil.” 

Jesus gave another meaning to hypocrisy when lie des¬ 
cribed the works of a hypocrite as having no moral signifi¬ 
cance because they were done to gain the praise of men. 
Hypocrites of this* type neither entered the kingdom them¬ 
selves nor suffered others to enter therein. Furthermore they 
gave a wrong impression of God, who wept over a city though 
its inhabitants were as adders, who stirred their venom even 
against the breast that cherished them. The sermon con¬ 
cluded with the words of Keble, 

“Ye hearts that love the Lord, if at this sight yfc bum, see 
that in thought, in deed, in word, ye hate what made Him 
mourn.” 
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The SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP. 

Hon. Sec .: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., Wyvenhoe, Farnham Royal, 
Slough, Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

A CHALLENGE AND ITS ACCEPTANCE. 

On 11th September, 1930, a review ol Mr. Percy Men’s Case 
for Edward de Vert r as " Shakespeare " was published in the 
Times Literary Supplement. The review was hostile, but at 
the same time was neither indifferent nor contemptuous. In 
a letter published in the following issue Mr. Allen promised 
to give himself ' ‘ the pleasant, and by no means difficult task 
of answering it fully in the introduction to my sequel. The Case 
for 'Oxford as "Shakespeare " Corroborated, which Mr. Palmer 
will publish for me early in the New Year.” 

Meanwhile it may be of interest to our readers to have their 
attention drawn to a bibliographical and palaeographical 
challenge issued to all Oxfordians by the reviewer of Mr. 
Allen's book:— 

“A thesis which aims at the complete overthrow of the 
general belief of scholars and laymen during the last three 
hundred vears cannot afford to ignore, as Mr. Allen does, the 
positive results which have been steadily accumulating, owing 
to the bibliographical and palaeographical investigations con¬ 
ducted primarily bv the late Sir E. Maunde Thompson, A. W. 
Pollard. W. W. Greg and J. Dover Wilson. It is obvious that 
any serious investigation of the Oxford-Shakespeare theory 
must concern itself thoroughly and competently with the 
question of handwriting. There are a number of holograph 
letters of Oxford's which show him to have written a reason¬ 
ably fair and legible Italian hand all his life. Facsimiles are 
also available in Greg's ' English Literary Autographs * and 
Ward's 'Life.' Until the Oxfordians can bring forward 
palaeographical evidence as admirable in quality to disprove 
the thesis of ‘ Shakespeare's Hand in Sir Thomas Moore,' their 
complaints of the failure of orthodox scholarship to support 
the orthodox view are simply beside the point. 

4 ‘ Until the Oxfordians disprove all the evidence which has 
been steadily accumulating to show how the tricks of that 
English Hand D account for and elucidate compositors’ mis¬ 
readings in the Shakespeare texts they are shirking a crux that 
is fundamental—and. to our thinking, fatal—to their whole 
speculation. The only statement, however, to which Oxford's 
chief advocate here commits himself is that * upon the evidence 

of his handwriting alone.the Warwickshire man was 

no skilled penman.’ In fine, we submit that to go on arguing 
the Oxford case along these lines is like flogging a dead 
horse. 

* * If our interest in the speculation is to be kept alive a new 
method of attack is needed; the case against the man of 
Stratford must be argued on a sounder basis than the in¬ 
adequacy of the orthodox life {pace Mr. Allen, pp. 10-11); the 
palaeographical and bibliographical grounds for the orthodox 
belief must be shown to be fundamentally unsound: and a 
close season for parallelism should be agreed on by mutual 
consent until some documentary evidence is forthcoming to 
make an indisputable link between the work of Shakespeare 
and the authorship of Oxford.'* 


it was on this confident note that the review ended. It 
must therefore have been a severe blow to the reviewer to read 
in the issue of 25th September a long letter from one of our 
members, Canon G. H. Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D., not only 
pouring scorn on the thesis of "Shakespeare's Hand in Sir 
Thomas Moore," but bringing forward tests from handwriting 
and orthography which completely justify the hypothesis that 
the manuscript supplied to the publisher of Shake-spcare's 
Sonnets in 1609 was in the handwriting of Edward de Vere. 

The letter begins in the following words: "Sir, —In your 
notice of Mr. P. Allen’s volume on The Case for Emard.de 
Vere vour reviewer closes with a challenge on the question of 
handwriting. Oxfordians, he holds, are not entitled to so 
much as a hearing till they have disproved the inference 
drawn from ' the thesis of Shakespeare’s hand in Sir Thomas 
Moore.' Till then they are ‘shirking a crux that is funda¬ 
mental,' and 'flogging a dead horse.’ The demand is over¬ 
bearing and one-sided. This one line of evidence to which all 
others must bow rests on too precarious bases. . . . The 

attribution to Shakespeare (of that English hand D) is purely 
conjectural, and to myself far from convincing. .... I am 
amazed at the assurance with which high authorities build 
upon foundations so shallow. 

After a detailed comparison of Oxford’s handwriting with 
the printed text of The Sonnets Dr. T endall concludes his 
letter in the following words :— 

' ‘ I have now touched on all noticeable points in the auto¬ 
graph letter (of Edward de Vere reproduced in facsimile on 
page 334 of The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford ) and it is hardly 
too much to say that every turn and habit of writing 
characteristic of the writer find counterparts in the Ouarco 
edition of the Sonnets published in 1609 ; and that careful 
collation and comparison compel the conclusion that the 
autograph text of the Sonnets, in almost every particular 
of script and spelling, conformed to the pattern of Edward 
de Vere. In Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s monograph no case 
comparable to this is even suggested." 

It is a pity that space does not permit of fuller quotation. 
It is to be hoped, however, that Dr. Rendall will not rest 
content with a letter in the Times Literary Supplement, but 
will give us his bibliographical and palaeographical study in 
the form of a monograph on the subject. The fact that no 
reply has been forthcoming up to the present is a sufficient 
indication of the difficulty, not to say the impossibility of 
concocting one that would carry any conviction. 

By a curious coincidence a review of Sir Edmund Chambers’ 
William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems 
appeared in the Times Literary Supplement on 23rd October, 
only four weeks after the publication of Dr. Rendall's shatter¬ 
ing letter. The reviewer of Sir Edmund's book speaks of 
"the happy effrontery of the faddists, whose little axes Sir 
Edmund looks at and puts aside with so polite an indifference. 
Would Dr. Rendall’s letter—had it appeared at an earlier 
date—have been countered with the same polite indifference ? 
It is possible, nay, even likely that this would have been the 
case, for the shepherds of orthodoxy do their duty in this 
matter very much in the same fashion as the shepherds in 
Milton's Lycidas : 

4 'The hungry sheep look up and are not fed." 

"La consigne est de tout ignorer," as Professor Lefranc told 
us when the Fellowship was founded just eight years ago. But 
in this long-debated question of Shakespeare’s personality 
truth is at last beginning to show her head; and, as Milton 
warned the faithless herdsmen of 1637 : 

"That two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once and smite no more." 
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SIR ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 
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MR. HENRY CLAY FOLGER. 


Death has been busy of late in the poet’s world. That 
Colossus of Shakespeare collectors. Mr. Henry Clay Folger, 
died in Brooklyn Hospital on 11th June, aged a few days short 
of seventv-three. Mr. and Mrs. Folger were in Stratford 
in 1910. for three weeks, and attended every play in Sir 
Frank Benson's excellent programme that summer. They 
generously contributed twice over to the Theatre Re-building 
Fund. 

A courteous but shy man, he hated publicity, and so the 
public knew little of his vast activities in amassing his marvel¬ 
lous library. It fills not one but three huge storage buildings 
in New York, awaiting the completion of the lovely building 
in Washington D.C., which is to enshrine it. No other Shake¬ 
speare library or museum can compare with it. To enumerate 
its treasures would fill a book. It includes every possible 
thing money can buy. and many that money cannot. 

Not only is it the most extensive collection, but in countless 
ways unique. It contains intact the almost priceless assem¬ 
blage formerly in Warwick Castle, which cost the fourth Earl 
a fortune, and a lifetime, to gather. It also embraces the most 
wonderful Baconian collection extant. Its collection of the 
poet's portraits exceed a thousand different prints, many of 
them artist’s proofs, to be seen nowhere else. 

The white marble " Shakespeare Home " now in course 
of erection at Washington, D.C., next door to Congress 
Library, is to cost not less than four hundred thousand 
pounds, while as endowment “for promotion and diffusion 
of Shakespeare study *' Mr. Folger leaves the sum of Two 
Million pounds. When completed, the building will house 
a Library, Art Gallery, and Museum second to none outside 
the British Museum. It is pleasant to learn that the 
millionaire donor attributed his first-aroused zeal for the 
world’s master-mind to J. O. HaJliwell-Phillips, the most 
prolific Shakespeare writer. The present and increasing 
value of Mr. Folger’s life-long collection must run into 
millions of pounds, and it thus becomes part of the priceless 
inheritance of all humans able to read and write. 

A storv may be told which illustrates the diffident humour 
of the man. A visitor to the Birthplace told the late librarian 
(Mr. Richard Savage) that a New Yorker owned five perfect 
copies of the 1623 folio Shakespeare. "I don't believe it l " 
said Savage. "Well, write and ask him." said the visitor. 
So he did, and Mr. Folger at once acknowledged the ownership 
of five copies. Calling a few weeks later the visitor said, 
"Well, what did he say ? ” " You are quite right." replied 

Mr. Savage. '' I shall not doubt you again." ' 4 But I under¬ 
stated the number," remarked the visitor, "he really has 
twenty copies." "Oh," rejoined Savage, "of course you are 
now pulling my leg." "All right; if you cannot swallow 
that, question him again." Savage did so, and again received 
confirmation, to his bewilderment. He could not conceive 
of any man owning twenty copies of this high-priced book. 
A month passed, and the visitor appeared once more, with a 
twinkle in his eye. * ‘ Do you now believe ? " said he. * ‘ Well,’ 
remarked Savage, "he admits having twenty, so it must be 
so; yet it is almost incredible." "Nothing of the sort," 
replied the informant, "I was just testing your incredulity, 
and began in a modest way. As a matter of fact Mr. Folger 
owns just Fifty copies, including the autograph copy given 
.. by its editor, William Jaggard. to Augustine Vincent, the 
i?; Herald. He will even confirm that if you care to ask, but I 
fancy you will now accept my word, as I happen to be a 
j§& personal friend of his." . Jaques. 


The third is Sir Israel Gollancz, aged 67, son of a Hebrew 
Rabbi. At the age of 47 he married Miss Alide Goldschmidt 
(daughter of a Jewish Banker), with whom he spent his honey¬ 
moon in Stratford-upon-Avon in 1910. He leaves one son 
and one daughter. 

He attended first the City of London elementary school, 
where he had as companions Sir Sidney Lee, Professor Boas, 
and Councillor Anthony Tyler of Stratford. The three Jewish 
boys obtained scholarships which enabled them to proceed to 
Oxford, and eventually to get Professorships at various 
Universities. Professor Gollancz ggined renown as the editor 
of the popular "Temple Shakespeare." It had an attractive 
format and restored passages from the 1623 canon, commonly 
omitted in ordinary editions. 

Sir Israel founded the British Academy, somewhat on the 
lines of the French institution, and organised several popular 
Tercentenaries of Elizabethans, especially Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Indeed, Sir Ian Hamilton declared that Sir Israel had "an 
insatiable appetite for resurrections." In 1916 he edited the 
"Book of Homage" to Shakespeare, acting upon an idea 
first suggested by a Stratford friend, and also supervised 
several attractive series of literary handbooks. 

He was an honorary Liveryman ot the Stationers’ Company 
and for many years Professor of English at London Univer¬ 
sity. As one of the Trustees of the London Shakespeare 
Memorial Fund he believed in investing the substantial funds 
till they reached dimensions large enough to embark on a big 
scheme in central London. 


DR. HORACE HOWARD FURNESS. 

By the premature death of Dr. Horace Howard Furness 
the entire Shakespeare world suffers an almost irreparable 
loss. Both he and his similarly-named father, of famous 
memory, were men of the widest culture, knowledge, and 
attainment, and were the leading American scholars in their 
own vast field of endeavour. Dr. Furness and his wife 
periodically visited Warwickshire, and were the guests of 
Sir Archie and Lady Flower not long since. A few months 
ago Mrs. Furness died, and it was while unveiling a tribute to 
her memory that he received a stroke from which he never 
recovered. 

Dr. Furness succeeded his father as Editor of the great 
"Variorum Shakespeare," used by scholars and students the 
world over. When he took over the duties just before the 
war, sixteen plays had been done in seventeen large volumes— 
not quite half of the total. Since then four or five more have 
appeared, thus leaving nearly one-half of the canon yet 
undone. It is a thousand pities that father and son were not 
spared to complete their heroic task, for which they were by 
nature and training so well qualified. All their work is marked 
by conspicuous care, wide reading, deep research, and im¬ 
partiality. Two sets of the edition may be consulted attlie 
Memorial, of which both Dr. and Mrs. Furness were Governors. 
They did enormous work in the United States to promote the 
success of the Memorial Theatre Re-building Fund. 

Jaques. ■ 
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BROOKE HOUSE, HACKNEY. 

Members of the Fellowship will be interested to hear 
that the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constitutions of England presented their 
Report *to‘the King on the Monuments in the Eastern Dm- 
cion of the County of London on the 29th October. iJev. 

recommended that Brooke House at Hackney should 

be p a^ on the list of those buildings in East London 
which are looked upon as "especially worthy of preserva 
tion " The Report, which is the fifth and final report on 
the Monuments of the County of London, has now been 
n-wihv His Miiestv's Stationery Office at the very 
low cost of 17s. 6d. It is a magnificient volume, illustrated 
almost entirely by means of photcgraphs takcn eMJrcss y 
for the Commission, and reproduced by H.M. btationery 

°‘leven ecclesiastical buildings, including Southwark Cathe¬ 
dral and sixteen secular buildings, including the Tower of 
London, come under the category of buildings especially 

worthy of pi | h been awarc [ e d a place in this highly 
select company, we may rest assured that every care will be 
taken to preserve the still unaltered portions of this large 
double courtyard house of late 16th century date. 

A plan of the house to a scale of about 30 feet to an inch 
is given on page 46. This shows the extreme length of the 
house from North to South to be about 60 yards by about 

^AVtew of' the long West front is given in p late4abeauti- 
ful view of the North Courtyard covers the whole of Plate 
93 and the arms of Lord Hunsdon are seen on the ceiling 
of'the Long Gallery in Plate 23. Henry Carey first Baron 
Hunsdon, Ust cousin to Queen Elizabeth was Lord Cham¬ 
berlain of the Household from 158o to his death m 1596. 
It was in the latter year that the Countess of Oxford pur¬ 
chased the house—then known as King’s Place-—where she 
and her husband, the 17th Earl, lived together for the next 
eight vears until the death of the latter in 1604. Ini 1609 
Laxly Oxford’s brother, Francis Trcntham, advanced £10 000 
“ u/clear encumbrances on the Oxford estates, a " d 
ham Castle once more for a short tune became the property 
of the Earl of Oxford, Brooke House having been at die 
same time sold to Fulkc Grcville. afterwards Lord Brooke. 

There can never be any question of competition between 
Hedingham Castle or Brooke House and the shrines of 
Stratford-on-Avon, consecrated as these have been for the 
last three centuries by the deliberate intention of the sur- 
iTvors of the Shakespeare group. None the less, recent 
discoveries have given a special interest to localities con¬ 
nected with the original head of the group ;.and in the case 
of Brooke House, the probability—amounting almost to a 
certainty—that Shakespeare's Sonnets were found there in 
1609, will ensure an unfading interest in this old Elizabethan 
mansion on the part of all lovers of great poetry 


Mr. Cecil Palmer, 49 Chandos Street. W.C.2 is hanging 
out immediately a booklet by Mr. Gilbert Standen entitled_• 
Shakespeare Authorship: A Summary of Evidence. Mr. 
Standen deals in the main with the external evidence connect¬ 
ing Oxlord with The Sonnets. Is. net. 


JOHN LYLY AND THE OFFICE 
OF THE REVELS. 

I have received the following letter from Mr. Cecil Palmer on 
the subject of mv article on Captain Ward s researches, 
published in the June number ol The Shakespeare Pictorial 

My dear Colonel, 

Allow me to congratulate you on the completeness of your 
son’s researches. Your short comments on the various 
books and articles indicate quite clearly, to my nund that 
the Oxford theorv has definitely ceased to be a hypothesis, 
Ind is now an established fact. If this is not generally 
acknowledged, it is due to nothing else but the comparable 
inaccessibifity of the various articles. If I may b e flowed 
to offer anv criticism on your comments I should say that 
vou have verv much underestimated the importance of 
several of the Items. Take for instance your comments on 
Item No 7 —Captain Ward’s article on John Lyly and the 
Office of the Revels, published in The »/£««*«* 

Studies for January. 1929. Y ou point cm tl at John Lj >. 
Oxford’s manager, was in all probability. lent by the latter 
to the Revels Office from 1386. This is surely putting the 

Ca What y orthodoxv awaits before it will even consider the 
Oxford theory is some definite evidence connecting Oxford 
either with the public theatres or with the Revels Office 
This is exactly what Captain Ward’s discovery of the death 
of Thomas Blagrave in 1390 provides us with. 

Tho^sBuSe-W^ Clerk of the Revels at 
8d a day in 1500 ; he was promoted to be a Surveyor of 
fhn Wn?h at *s a dav in 1586. and continued to draw the 
salary of both appointments until his death in 1590. The 
ffihip of the Revels remained vacant until June la. 
1603 when William Honyng was appointed to the post 
1 Now it was in 15S6 that Oxford was recalled from the Low 
Countries bv the Oueen’s orders, and was given a salary of 
£ l 000 a vear fromSecret Service funds. In this very year 
1 ^ 6 -Tfiomas Blagrave. the Clerk of the Reveto, was 
promoted to be Surveyor of the Works at **• 1 R°vfU 

he continued to draw his 8d. a day as Clerk of th e « 
until his death in 1590, does it not stand to reason that his 

written y J - - bein ~ •'entertained Her Majesty s 

servant 1 ” although’at the same time he was actually holding 
the position of Oxford’s manager. What more likely than 
that he was being employed in the Revels Office, and pa 
from his master’s Secret Service fund ? 

If this latest discovery connecting' ^or^m^r wv«i 
the Revels Office from 1586, when the holder ol the Uerk 
ship was promoted Surveyor of the Works, does not prove 
Oxford's dose connection with stage performances from that 
time onwards, it is difficult to imagine what discovery could 
ume onwoi • <* rrpt Service money does not appear 

fnimbhcaccounts but it would be difficult indeed, under ail 
thl chcumstres: to maintain that some of Oxford’s salary 
of £1 000 a year did not find its way into the pocket of hi 
manager John Lylv. showing that some portion at least of 
STe moneywasbebg employed for theatrical purposes. 

r Yours sincerely, 

• Cecil Palmer. 


49, Chandos Street, W.C.2, 
4th June, 1930. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE CULT. 

Professor Connes, in his Shakespeare Mystery, tells us that it 
has often occurred to him that if the Shakespeare literature 
had been the production of a Catholic country there would 
long ago have been a Saint Shakespeare. There is very little 
doubt that the Shakespeare group, after the death of Oxford 
in 1604, and of the Stratford actor in 1610, deliberately 
organised a Shakespeare canonisation. 

The credit of the authorship could not be given to Oxford or 
Bacon or Derby or any other of the well-known members of 
the group, because the reputation of none of the great names 
was good enough to support the claim worthily. 

Bacon may or may not have been the founder of the 
Rosicrucian Order, with its ideas for the general reformation of 
the world, but in any case as the author of "The Wisdom of 
the Ancients,” published in 1610, he knew' all about the 
ancient myths, which he has interpreted for us with an insight 
displayed' perhaps by no other writer. He knew that in the 
case oi the greatest names among the ancients only myths and 
legends are recorded of their lives and works. Their lives 
were symbolical, and no matter-of-fact chronicle could repre¬ 
sent their true and inner meaning. The myth, on the other 
hand, in contradistinction to the chronicle, is a primary 
expression of Significance. 

Too much was known about Oxford or Bacon for any myth 
to arise in connection with their careers, but around the name 
of a humbler member of the group—William Shakespeare of 
Stratford—born in the Forest of Arden in the very heart of 
England, surely a national legend might grow up in the years 
to come when the true significance and value of the plays 
began to be understood. 

This is exactly what happened in the eighteenth Century, 
when Garrick celebrated the first Stratford Jubilee, and it is 
not the purpose of the Shakespeare Fellowship to do anything 
that would tend to defeat the aim of the men who published 
the First Folio of 1623 and erected the Stratford Monument. 
Stratford-on-Avon was selected by them as the locality of the 
Shakespeare cult, and although it is our desire to make 
historical truth prevail, yet we have no wish to diminish by 
one iota the prestige of Stratford-on-Avon as the site of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and the Mecca of Shakespeare 
pilgrims from all over the world. 


MISS ETHEL SINGLETON. 

I regret to have to announce the death on the 2nd July 
at Stonington, Connecticut, of one of our most distinguished 
members, Miss Esther Singleton, author, editor, music and 
art critic, whose latest book was reviewed in this column 
last March. Members of the Fellowship will be interested 
to read the following sentences from a letter she wrote 
me from New York on the 6th May last year : “ I have 
just completed my Shakespearian Fantasias. This is the 
best work that I have ever done, and the most original. 
.... In two of the stories I have put in a de Vere touch, 
which is my way of acknowledging our glorious Edward 
de Vere.” Shakespeare and Wagner were Miss Singleton’s 
two g£eat interests. One of our members characterised 
her latest hook as a poetical Alice in Wonderland, and I 
know no better title for this little master-piece. 


CECIL PALMER. 

SHAKESPEARE AUTHORSHIP. 

A Summary 
of 

Evidence 

BY 

GILBERT STANDEN. 


1/- Net. 


This pamphlet may be looked upon as supplementary 
to Mr. Percy Allen’s booklet entitled The Case for 
Edward de Vere, published at Is. early this year. Sir. 
Allen gave an account of his conversion to the Oxford 
Theory, followed by many striking literary arguments, 
comparing the acknowledged poems of Edward de Vere 
with the poems and plays of William Shakespeare. 

Mr, Standen does not deal with literary parallels, but 
after a short general investigation of the question goes in 
considerable detail into the external evidence for the 
authorship of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

He is an advocate of the case for Edward de Vere, but 
one whose purpose is to impress the minds of his audience 
by means of historical facts supported by documentary 
evidence. 

His summing up after reviewing all the circumstantial 
evidence connecting Edward de Vere with the Sonnets is 
judicial and at the same time convincing. 


49, Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 
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THE CASE FOR EDWARD DE VERE, 17th EARL OF 
OXFORD, as "Shakespeare.’’ By Percy Allen. Cecil 
Palmer, 1930. 7s. Gd. net. 

This is the first comprehensive attempt—since the publica¬ 
tion ten years ago of Mr. Looney's " Shakespeare Identified ” 

_to prove the justice of Mr. Looney’s contention that the 

name "William Shakespeare" was first and foremost a 
pseudonym of the F.arl of Oxford. 

Other books have been written during the last decade 
supporting Mr. Looney’s thesis along some special line oi 
approach. My own "Mystery of Mr. W. H." attacked the 
problem from the point of view of the Sonnets, and showed 
how the mysterious publication of these poems in 1609 could 
be explained on the Oxford hypothesis. Admiral Holland 
proved how topical allusions oniy became intelligible if looked 
at ' * through Oxford glasses. ’' Dr. Rendall has more recently 
approached the problem by studying the Sonnets in detail, 
and has found in them "a living personality, the soul ol 
Hamlet shaped upon experiences of de Vere." Not one of 
these books, however, attempts to tackle the whole problem, 
but only to throw light on some particular aspect of it. 

In contrast to this attitude Mr. Allen in his latest book 
attacks all along the line. In his introductory chapter he 
describes the various stages of his progress from orthodoxy 
to a firm belief in Oxford as Shakespeare, and shows why it 
is not surprising that pioneer work in this fascinating study 
should be done by amateurs, and how natural it is that 
authority should be slow to accept so revolutionary a doctrine. 
At the same time he thinks that the period has now come when 
caution may easily degenerate into cowardice, and that there 
is no longer any excuse for authority to "stand derisively 
mocking before the open gates of an immensely important 
truth.” 

In chapter after chapter Mr. Allen presses home his case* 
showing first the connection between the Oxford poems and 
Shakespeare, and going on through the Lyly lyrics. "Venus 
and Adonis,” "Lucrece," the poems of George Chapman and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, to drive home the identity of Oxford 
and Shakespeare. Chapter VII. goes into the argument for 
a Propaganda Department based on the Anglo-Spamsh War 
figures and Oxford's annuity from Secret Service funds, the 
remainder of the book being devoted to showing references to 
Oxford in the plays. 

The profusion of material dealt with by the author is 
perhaps a draw back from the point of view of easy assimilia- 
tion of the contents, and the most important and original 
work in the book is not reached until the last three chapters. 
These chapters deal with the references to Oxford in the 
Shakespeare tragedies, and it is not too much to say that the 
combined historical and autobiographical interpretation of 
"Othello," "Hamlet,” "Macbeth," and "Lear" throw a 
more vivid and personal light upon these great dramas than 
they have received at the hands of any critic since they first 
appeared in print more than three hundred years ago. 


FORTHCOMING LECTURES. 

Mr. Percy Allen’s lectures on ” The Case for Oxford as 
Shakespeare,” delivered at St. George's Hall, Little Russell 
Street, on the 24th and 31st October last year, were so 
much appreciated by all who were fortunate enough to 
hear them that our members will, I am sure, be delighted 
to know that he is proposing to lecture on the same subject 
in still greater detail this Autumn. 

The British Drama League of 8, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2, 
have booked four consecutive Thursdays for us for these 
lectures The dates are October 23rd and 30th, November 
6 th and 13th, and the subject will be dealt with as follows : 

_. T I • _ _ ?__ - A in fKft 


Sonnets. 

Second ... Oxford in some Comedies. 

Third . Oxford in the great Tragedies. 

Fourth. Late spurious plays ; and burlesques 

of Oxford as Shakespeare in the 
plays of Chapman and Jonson. 

No one who wishes to keep in touch with the latest trend 
of Oxford-Shakespeare research should miss these lectures. 
Mr. Allen’s book on " The Case for Oxford as Shakespeare ” 
was hardly out before he was hot-foot on the track of a 
further series of discoveries, this time in connection with the 
late spurious Shakespearean plays and with burlesques of 
Oxford by Chapman and Jonson. These new discoveries 
will be dealt with bv him in the last of his forthcoming 
lectures. Further details will be given next month. 


LAVENHAM PAST AND PRESENT. 

This guide to one of the most interesting mediaeval towns 
in England has been prepared by two local enthusiasts, 
Mr F. L. Ranson of 39, Market Place, Lavenham, Suffolk, 
and Mr. L. H. H. Whitehead. Copies may be obtained from 
Mr. Ranson at is. Id. post free. . , J . 

A short account of Lavenham was included m a Shakes¬ 
peare Fellowship Circular entitled ” The De Vere Country 
and sent round to members in July, 1928. Much of the 
information in this Circular was kindly supplied by Messrs. 
Ranson and Whitehead, but the present booklet of ol pages 
is an exhaustive report on every building of any archaeo¬ 
logical interest in the place. 

Lavenham is perhaps the best centre from which to 
explore the De Vere country, Earl’s Colne, Castle Heding- 
ham and Belchamp St. Paul’s being about 12 to 15 miles 
distant to the South West. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest Lavenham con¬ 
sisted of two manors, both of which were granted to Aubrey 
de Vere, probably the brother-in-law of William the Con¬ 
queror ’ It remained in the possession of the De Veres 
until the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the property was 
sold by the 17th Earl of Oxford. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

This will take place at 14, Fitz James Avenue, W.14 
by kind invitation of Colonel and Mrs. M. W. Douglas, at 
3-30 p.m. on Tuesday the 30th September. 

Stations : West Kensington or Baron's Court. 

Busses : 9, 27, 28, 33, 73. ' 

Agenda*. Report of Hon. Sec. ; Examination of Accounts* 
Election of Officers for the ensuing year ; Any other busi¬ 
ness. 


'A SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE. By Gilbert Standen. 
Cecil Palmer, 49, Chandos Street, W.C.2. Is, net.' 
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WHICH WAS THE EARLIEST PROPAGANDA PLAY? 

The theory that the famous Interludes or Historical Plays 
produced during the long Anglo-Spanish War (1585—1604) 
were subsidised by a Government Department was put 
forward at some length by Captain B. M. Ward in two articles 
published in English in the Revue Anglo- Americaine for 
April, 1929, and April, 1930. 

In the first of these articles a paragraph about Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI., followed by some remarks on the use of Plays, is 
quoted from Thomas Nashe's Pierce Pennilesse, published in 
1592. 

Nashe explains how *' in playes "—such as Henry VI.... 
"all stratagems of warre, all the cankerworms that breed on 
the rust of peace, are most lively anatomiz’d ; they shew the 
ill success of treason, the fall of hastie climbers, the wretched 
end of usurpers, the miserie of civill dissention. ...” 

All these various points are illustrated by Henry VI. 
which, according to Henslowe's Diary, was first acted on 
3rd March, 1591, but there must have been other historical 
plays acted before this date. One of these earlier plays was 
The Famous Victories of Henry V. . which we know was acted 
by the Queen's Company some time between 1583 and 1588. 
There is one other play, however, which may even have 
preceded The Famous Victories, and that is Marlowe's 
Tamburlaine. 

Sir E. K. Chambers in a letter to The Times Literary 
Supplement of 28th August, 1930, produces conclusive evidence 
‘‘that both parts of Tamburlaine must have been produced 
before the end of 1587.” 

Now it was on the 23rd June, 1586, that a Star Chamber 
decree was issued providing for a rigid control over the 
printing press, and on 26th June the Earl of Oxford drew his 
first quarterly allowance of £250 from Secret Service funds. 
What was the first play subsidised by the newly established 
Propaganda Department ? 

Sir Edmund Chambers' discovery "that both parts of 
Tamburlaine must have been produced before the end of 
1587 ” makes it very probable that Christopher Marlowe who, 
at the age of seventeen in 1581, matriculated as Pensioner of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, proceeded B.A. in 1583, 
and commenced M.A. 1587, was the earliest beneficiary from 
the funds of the Propaganda Department administered by the 
Earl of Oxford. 

The Prologue of Part the First of Tamburlaine the Great, 
consisting as it does of the following eight lines of blank verse 
seems to confirm the foregoing supposition :— 

From, jigging veins of rhyming mother wits. 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 

We’ll lead you to the stately tent of war. 

Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine : 

Threatening the world with high astounding terms, 

And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword. 

View but his picture in this tragic glass. 

And then applaud his fortune as you please. 

Is there not here a suggestion that the play that follows is 
something of an entirely novel character ? 


"The stately tent of war” is now going to replace the 
Moralities with their vices and clowns. Nashe’s Epistle to 
the Reader prefixed to Greene's Menaphon, published in 
1587, with its violent tirade against the ' ‘ idiot art-masters 
who (mounted on the Stage of arrogance) think to outbrave 
better pens bv the swelling bombast of braggart blank verse ’’ 
may after all be nothing more than advertisement b}' abuse 
of the earliest writer subsidised by the new Department. 

The success of the new vogue of war play was immediate. 

The general welcome Tamburlaine received, 

When he arrived last upon the stage, 

Hath made our poet pen his Second Part . . . 

are the opening lines of Tamburlaine the Great, Part the 
Second, which we now know from Sir Edmund Chambers' 
interesting discovery to have been acted before the end of 
1587. These two plays were followed not later than 1588 by 
The Famous Victories of Henry V , and for the next twelve 
years the great historical plays followed one another in a 
continuous series of martial pageantry. 


SHAKESPEARE AUTHORSHIP : A SUMMARY OF 

EVIDENCE. By Gilbert Standen. (Cecil Palmer, Is. net). 

The Case for Edward de Vere, 17 th Earl of Oxford, as 
“William Shakespeare," published at Is. by Cecil Palmer, 
came out early this year as Mr. Percy Allen’s preliminary 
contribution to the solution of the problem of Shakespeare 
authorship. A companion volume at the same modest price 
has now been brought out by Mr. Gilbert Standen. who is 
like Mr Percv Allen, a member of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 
Mr. Allen s booklet is some 40 pages, and Mr. Standcn’s about 
50 pages in length, so that in less than 100 pages will be found 
compressed an account of some of the most recent discoveries 
made by members of the Fellowship. 

Mr. Standen makes out a rapid prima facie case in favour of 
Oxford as the probable author of the plays and poems, and 
then proceeds, as a literary detective, to attack the problem 
of "The Sonnets” in considerable detail. He strongly 
suspects Oxford to be the author, and William Hall the 
procurer of the MSS. published in mysterious circumstances 
under the title of "Shake-speares Sonnets” by Thomas 
Thorpe in 1609. and at once sets to work to weave a web of 
circumstantial evidence escape from which for either of the 
suspected individuals becomes more and more difficult. In 
his final summing up of the case he gives his jury to under¬ 
stand that nothing but a verdict of Guilty will meet the claims 
of justice. 


MR. ALLEN’S LECTURES. 


As already announced, four lectures on "The Case for 
Oxford as Shakespeare” will be delivered on behalf of the 
Shakespeare Fellowship at 8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 (The 
British Drama League) on four consecutive Thursdays in 
October and November. The dates are October 23rd and 30th, 
November 6th and 13th. The lectures, which commence at 
8-20 p.m.. will be followed by a discussion. 

Entrance, payable at the door, Is. 

It is hoped that as many as possible of our London members 
will attend and will bring their friends with them. 

First Lecture: Preliminary, and Oxford in the Sonnets. 
Second Lecture : Oxford in some Comedies. 

Third Lecture: Oxford in the great Tragedies. 

Fourth Lecture: Late spurious Plays; and burlesques of 
Oxford as Shakespeare in the Plays of Chapman and 
Jonson. 
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What more likely, however, than that some of these sonnets 
should be inspired by young Southampton ? At first, 
no doubt, they were pure imaginings, but gradually they 
merge into genuine suggestions to a young fellow whom 
he would have welcomed with open arms as a son-in-law. 
And Mr. Percy Allen has shown over and over again that 
Shakespeare's characters are rarely if ever drawn from one 
original, but are nearly always composite portraits with 
characteristics derived from several sources. 


THE FARNESE LIBRARY. 


henry wriothesley and henry de vere. 

A landmark in the history of the Fellowship was reached 
on the 11th September last when a review two columns in 
length of Mr. Percy Alien's “ Case for Edward de Vere as 
1 Shakespeare *" was published in the Times Literary 
Supplement. 

The repercussions that have resulted as a consequence 
of this review are remarkable, and indeed may already be 
characterised without exaggeration as resounding. At the 
moment, however, I wish to touch upon one point only over 
which the reviewer gloats with “ unholy glee,” namely the 
•* mutual destructiveness ” of the views of Dr. Rendall 
and Mr. Percy Allen as to the identity of the " Fair Youth ” 
of the Sonnets. The former sees him as Henry Wriothesley, 
3rd Earl of Southampton, and the latter as Oxford's baby 

son Henry de Vere. , u a 

Now these two views, so far from being mutually de¬ 
structive, are really mutually complementary. In order 
to explain this, I propose to go briefly into the history of 

the two Henries. 

Henry Wriothesley was nearly twenty years older than 
Henry de Vere, the former having been born on 6th October, 
1573 and the latter on 24th February, 1593. Lord Burgh- 
lev Oxford's father-in-law, was guardian to young 
Wriothesley from his father’s death in 1581 until he came 
of age in 1594 ; and from 1590 to 1594 the question of lus 
marriage to Oxford's eldest daughter Elizabeth was being 
discussed. Buighley was anxious that this match should 
come off, and there can be little or no doubt that Oxford 
was strongly in favour of it himself. Twice during that 
period—in 1593 and 1594—he had, under the pseudonym 
of “William Shakespeare," dedicated poems with every 
mark of affection to young Southampton. His only son 
Henry was born just before a license was obtained for the 
publication of the earlier of these poems on 18th April, 
1593 

There can, I think, be little doubt that Sonnet^ No. 1 
in Sir Denys Bray’s Original Order about the man in " hew " 
—i.e., form—addressed as the “master-mistress of my 
passion " must have been written about little Henry, who 
was christened at Stoke Newington on 31st March. 1593, 
not three weeks before the license to print Venus and 
Adonis was obtained. It is highly probable that the name 
Henry was chosen to mark the father's affection for young 
Southampton ; for never before during the " five hundred 
courses of the sun " since Aubrey de Vere took part in the 
First Crusade, had one of the Earls of Oxford borne that 

name. , 0 , 

As the sonnet sequence proceeds, after Nos. L to 8 nave 
expressed the poet's rapture, and Nos. 9 to 11 his deter¬ 
mination to perpetuate the Fair Youth’s beauty in " black 
ink ” Nos. 12 to 27—a considerable block of 16 sonnets— 
arc devoted to urging him to attain immortality by marriage. 
The poet here sees his son in imagination as a young man 
of marriageable age to whom 

many maiden gardens, yet unset. 

With virtuous wish would bear you living flowers 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit. (No. 12). 


The following letter from a member of the Fellowship 
in Geneva is inserted as a suggestion—should an oppor- 
arise—for research in the Neapolitan Sta^e, Archi\es. 

Geneva, 

18th June, 1930, 

Dear Colonel Ward, 

Whilst making a short stay in Rome last April, an entry 
in one of the catalogues of the Farnese Library caught my 
attention. It concerned a letter from a Jesuit in England 
written in 1585 to the Duke of Parma who was at the time 
Governor of the Southern Netherlands for Phillip II. 

We know that the Earl of Oxford was in command of the 
first Expeditionary Force sent by Queen Elizabeth to assist 
the Dutch against the Spaniards in that year, that he 
landed at Flushing on the 29th or 30th August, and was 
recalled by the Queen's orders seven weeks later, on the 
21st October. Captain Ward has suggested that lit- was 
recalled in order to take charge of a Secret Service Depart¬ 
ment of State. 

The particular letter that I noticed from the English 
Jesuit was written at the time that the Eail of Oxford 
was actually in the Low Countries. Is it not possible chat 
this letter might give some clue as to the cause of the Earl's 
recall ? 

Several other letters received by the Duke of Parma 
during the year 1585 arc mentioned in the catalogue. 

The Farnese Library is no longer in Rome, but forms 
part of the State-Archives at Naples. The numbers of the 
catalogue which at first glimpse would appear to be valuable 
are : 

page 57 of the Catalogue : 

Fascio 325. A latter of the English Jesuit priest, 

Henry Garnet to Alexander Farnese (London, 1586) copy 

page 292. 

Fascio 1699. Correspondence with officers and secret 

agents in the years 1584-86. 

page 229. 

Fascio 1663. Letters of Ciuffarino, Farnese s agent n. 

England, 1585. 

Also letters of Hughes Owen, not dated. 


Udgt . 

Fascio 1702. A letter of Ciuffarino, dated 24th Jan¬ 
uary, 1585. (This letter has appeared in print. “ Cor 
respondance de Granvelle," Part XII., appendix). 

page 325. 

Letter of Ciuffarino, dated London, 13th December 
1585, in which he announces his leaving England. 

The catalogue to which I refer is by A. Cauchic et L. 
van der Essen. " Inventairc des Archives farnesiennes dt 
Naples, au point de vue de l'histoire dcs Pays-Bas Cathol 
iques.” (Publication de la Commission Royale d’Histoin 
ct de 1’Academie Royale de Belgique). Bruxelles, Librairn 
Kicssling et Cie, 42 Rue Coudenberg, 1911). 

Yours truly, 

K. D. W. Boissevaii ■ 


( 
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THE HERALDRY OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Every specialist who mines Shakespeare’s plays finds in 
them complete satisfaction as regards his own particular 
subject. The naturalist, the botanist, the moralist and the 
protagonist and many others have already searched his 
lines to good purpose; now Mr. G. C. Rothcry has done 
the same with regard to heraldry. o 

His book is entitled “The Heraldry of Shakespeare, 
and is published by the Morland Press in a limited edition 
of 500 copies at two and a half guineas per volume. I hat 
is a high price for a book of 115 pages, even if it does contain 
eleven full page plates and two score smaller illustrations. 
The appeal is to the connoisseur in Shakespeareana, and 
the cost is in ratio to the rarity. 

The Shorthand of History. 

Heraldry has been termed the shorthand of history, 
declares Mr. Rothery, for a tag of blazonry, a passing 
allusion to a well-known cognisance, serves the double 
purpose of introducing the glow of colour and linking up 
a character with a great past. 

, : Many proofs are given. Queen Margaret called Richard 
' III “ hog,” a taunt based upon his badge o( a silver boar. 
In other instances the lion is recognised as applying to 
England's King; it is so used in King John, Henry \V. t 
Richard II., and, less directly, in Henry VIII. The dolphin 


is linked with the Dauphin of France quite credibly. The 
bear which, with the ragged staff, is the badge of the 
House of Warwick, is another example. 

The reader is reminded that Elizabethan audiences were 
familiar with heraldrv and would recognise many allusions 
which pass us bv unheeded. The correct duties of a herald 
are indicated; he is a messenger of importance, usually 
attended by a trumpeter, and not a trumpeter himself. It 
was Henry VIII. who w as first addressed as Majesty, earlier 
sovereigns using the term Grace as indication of their 
spiritual succession. 

Such a publication as this should be beyond criticism as 
regards accuracv: it should be accepted as a standard work 
oPreference for more than a generation. Unfortunately 
many errors have passed unnoticed. One of the most 
obvious is on page 34, where a shield is described as bearing 
the Royal Arms from Richard III. to Henry IV. Obviously 
Edward III. would be correct. As seven years have elapsed 
since the notes were gathered together the plea of haste 
could hardly be advanced. 

The book is an attractive record of a fascinating subject, 
and while indicating the frequent use of heraldic terms as 
illustrative language, it also demonstrates Shakespeare s 
complete knowledge of extant heraldry. It will be preserved 
by those to whom these historic emblems re-create colour¬ 
ful memories of bygone deeds. A plate showing the 
colourings of certain shields would have been a valuable 
addition. 
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In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed < 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

FACTS COLLECTED. 

Problems Unsolved. 

On the 23rd October publication was announced of 
Sir Edmund Chambers' two volumes entitled William 
Shakespeare : a Study of Facts and Problems. 

These two volumes represents the completion of work 
commenced thirty years ago, and since then 
world as “The Mediaeval Stage, published in 1903 and 
“The Elizabethan Stage,” published twent v years later. 

A total of eight volumes and thirty years of steady and 
conscientious work ! These eight 

represent the apex and completion of that labour of an a e 
in P piled stones" commenced by Malone in die eighteenth 
century, and now majestically completed by Sir Edmund 

Chambers. . . . , „ 

Now however that this “star /pointing pyramid stands 
foursquare to the winds of heaven we may legitimately 

enquire: Do Shakespeare’s “hallowed reliques lie lud 

beneath it ? , , , 

Before attempting to answer this question let us see how 
the facts have been collected. The meticulous care w ith 
which Sir Edmund Chambers has durmgthe last thirty years 
collected stones which lie has shaped and dressed so as to 
fit them into their proper places in the pvramid may be 
seen from a single example, that of the famous WiUon 
letter now lost, in which the Countess of Pembroke in 1603 
in the time of James I. makes use of ihe remarkable 
expression, “ We have the man Shakespeare with us. The 
letter came to light under the following circumstances. 

In August, 1865, George. 13th Earl of Pembroke, son of 
the Crimean War Secretary, Baron Herbert of Lea, whos 
death had occurred four years previously, had just com¬ 
pleted his last term at Eton at the age of lo, and was 
travelling in the company of his tutor, William Johnson, to 
his home at Wilton for the holidays. William Johnson, 
who afterwards changed his name to Cory, was a confirmed 
diarist, and made the following entry while staying at 
Wilton House on August 5: 

“The house (Lady Herbert said) is full of interest: above 
u; is Wolsey’s room; we have a letter, never printed 
from Lady Pembroke to her son.teUinghim 
James l. from Salisbury to see As 1 on Like It , we ■ ha\e 
the man Shakespeare with us. 1 She wanted to cajole the 
King in Raleigh's behalf—he came. 

This piece of information, precariously recorded in Cory s 

manuscript diary, survived the diarist himself who died m 
1892, and George, Earl of Pembroke who died n 1895. 
Two years later a series of Extract from the Utters and 
Journals of William Cory selected by K W. Cormsh was 
printed at Oxford, and early in 1898 Sir Edmund 
Chambers-ever alert to secure every available bit of 
information relating to Shakespeare—wrote to Wilton for 
verification and fuller details. Sidney 14th Earl of Pembroke 
wrote in reply on March 4th, 1898, that no trace of the 


letter in question could then be found at Wilton, and that 
his mother, Lady Herbert, then not in very good memory, 
believed that a copy was at the British Museum or possibly 

at the Record Office.” _ t , 

At about the same time Lord Pembroke wrote or perhaps 
verbally informed George Wyndham, who was preparing 
his edition of “The Poems of Shakespeare, published that 
same year, confirming the use of the expression we have 
the man Shakespeare with us" in Lady Pembrokes lettei. 

(See “The Poems of Shakespeare,” page 303 . 

On pa*e 336 of the illustrated Library Edition of Sir 
Sidney L?e's “ Life of William Shakespeare published by 
John Murray in 1908 the author, in that inimitable style of 
his—.which may in parenthesis be defined as the unruffled 
insolence of orthodox scholarship in contradistinction to 
that delightful description of our own activities as Hie 
happy effrontery of irresponsible faddists,—cheerfully brands 
the letter, “ if it exists, as an ignorant invention. 

Sir Edmund does not agree with his predecessor in 
Shakespearean biography. “ Cory ” he writes, was a com¬ 
petent historian. But he dees not say that he actally saw 

The foregoing is an example of the minute care as well 
as vigilance shown by our author in collecting and verify- 
in" his facts. As regards his problems it is another matter. 
The solutions proposed will hardly carry conviction to 
critics who have studied Sir George Greenwoods books 
listed with commendable fairness in volume If., pager, 41 + 
and 415. No attempt is made to meet these damaging 
criticisms, still less those more recent solutions of the 
Shakespeare Mystery propounded by Mr J. T. Looney and 
his followers whose names as authors are omitted altogether 
from Sir Edmunds list of relevant books (vol. II., page, 

^ Under the circumstances it can hardly be matter for 
surprise that S.r Edmund should close the first chapter of 
his book, in which he discusses Shakespeare s personality, 
on a note of profound despondency 

“ Whatever imprint. ’ he writes, Shakespeare s \\ arw ick 
shire contemporaries may have left upon Ins imagination 
inevitablv eludes us. The main fact m his earlier career 
is still that unexplored hiatus, and who shall say what 
adventures, material and spiritual, six or eight crowded 
Elizabethan vears may have brought him. It is no use 
guessing. As in so many other historical investigations, 
after all the careful scenting of clues and all the patient 
balancing of probabilities, the last word for a self- 
respecting scholarship can only be that of nescience. 

“ Ah. what a dusty answer gets the soul, # 

When hot for certainties in this our life ! 

“La derniere chose," says Pascal, “qu’on trouve en 
faisant un ouvrage est de savoir cellc qu il faut mettre a 
premiere." We mav perhaps fancy that the depressing 
poetical quotation at the end of Chapter I. of William 
Shakespeare—A Study of Facts and Problems was one of 
the last sentences written by the author. . t 

Students ages hence will make use of the collection of 
: facts so patiently and persevermgly assembled during thirty 
vears bv one of the most conscientious and painstak n 
, bf scholars, but so far as the solution of problems connected 
i with the personality of Shakespeare is concerned we must 

! 11 Wilde'accepting with profound gratitude the vast nurm 

, b cr of facts ncatlv fitted into their place in this immense . 
I memorial p;ramid we must firmly decline to succumb ^ 
f the pessimism of nescience, preferring to seek elsewhere 
or the personality which Sir Edmund Chambers lias 
. failed-in spite of all his diligence and perseverance-to 
l reveal to an expectant world. . * 
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The Resurrection of 

SADLER’S WELLS 

as a Shakespearean Shrine. 


The Christening. 

The official re-opening of Sadler’s Wells took place on 
Twelfth Night, but the real christening was that moment, 
fraught with memories, when those invited by Miss Bayhs 
to a°private At Home the previous week, mounted the stage 
It seemed a happy omen to see famous and beloved Old 
Vic Shakespeareans once again mingling in happy friend¬ 
liness with members of the Old Vic Association Every 
Old Vic actor and actress, right back to the days ot Mr. 
Robert A tit ins, whose work allowed them to be present, 
attended to welcome Drama, Music and the Dance to the 
home from which they had been banished for seventy 


years. 

Before the Beginning. 

During the evening Miss Dorothy Green and Mr. John 
Gielgud plaved a scene from Henry IV Part i ; the Old V ic 
Opera Companv sang the Easter Hymn from Cavallena 
Rusticana led bv Miss Constance Willis, as well as a chorus 
from Faust ; Miss Joan Cross, Mr. Franklyn Kelsey and Mr. 
Arthur Cox gave the trio from the prison scene in bar.st ; 
Miss Jean Sterling Mackinlay sang folk songs with that 
charm and artistry which are inseparable from an\Tlimg 
she does; and Miss Ninette de Valois' Corps de Ballet 
danced delightfully. To complete the great occasion Miss 
Lilian Bavlis, supported to the stage by Mr. Harcourt 
Williams and Mr. Charles Corri, made one of hercharactei- 
istic speeches with all her accustomed vigour. 

Nothing of the old theatre remains except a portion or 
the outer walls and the original well which gave the 
theatre its name. The whole place has that air of being 
newly swept and garnished which is inseparable ‘ r °m a 
new building. It has seating accomodation for lboU 
persons and every seat gives a perfect view of the stage. 
Even in the gallery, where the price is only od M the com¬ 
fortable seating makes it rival the luxurious picture-houses, 
which have hitherto been the highest standard for comtort 
in London theatres. 


Unrivalled tn the World. 

Though almost every paper has mentioned that Miss 
Bayhs is one of the few fortunate people who have seen the 
realization of their life’s ambition, none has pointed out 
the most remarkable fact. She stands unrivalled in the 
world as the presiding genius of a permanent bliakes- 
pearean Company and a permanent Opera Company It 
is unique in the history of the theatre, and it is in England, 
the country which “ does not support the arts that this 
amazing thing has been accomplished. It has been done 
by the indomitable will of one woman, backed by the 
willing support of hundreds of enthusiasts, many of whom 
have practised real self-denial to contribute towards the 
establishment of this new venture. How can people say 
the English are not an artistic nation in the face of such 
achievements? Other countries have State support lor 
their operas, levied alike on the willing and unwilling 
surely less commendable than a free gift from those who 
really want their Shakespeare and Opera enough to make 
sacrifices of their owm free will to get them. 

A Dauntless Spirit. 

Miss Baylis has ever been a record breaker: the first who 
dared to run Opera and Shakespeare in one theartre; to 
commence a Shakespearean Repertory Company on £50 ; 
to rebuild a heatre w'ith no funds to meet the expense; 



Mr. I-Urcolrt Williams, 

Producer at die Uhl Vic and Sadler’s Wells. 

, produce the w hole 36 plays ol Shakespeare ; and now to 
pen a completely new theatre with a debt of £21,000 
anting over .t.aiul £7,0.0 still outstanding on the Old 
•jr*" \ dauntless spirit who cannot but succeed. 

What a memorable night was the re-opening. Special 
cciMons at the Old V.c always have an electrifying 
ttder current of excitement, but this was something trans- 
end in? even the most brilliant of our Old Vic memories, 
low could it be Otherwise when a theatre so old and 
anions. seemingly doomed to vanish for ever had re- 
wakened to greater glories? An almost unbearable 
\ultation mingled with poignant thoughts of those great 
me> w ho once played at Sadler’s Wells. It was made to 
eem both near and real when Sir Johnston Forbes - 
Robertson spoke of hi> master, Samuel Phelps. This 
learne-s was emphasised by the dignified presence of Dame 
Vlad‘S Kendal, who also acted under Phelps, and by the 
presence of people in the audience who had seen his pro¬ 
fusions in the old theatre. 

The Prince of Wales’ Good Wishes. 

Witii the Mavor of Finsbury in his robes and chain of 
jllice ; with Sir Johnston bringing the air of stateliness 
and gentle courtesv which is his inseparable characteristic, 
with Lord Elgin and Sir Henry Harris to represent the 
Carnegie Trust and the City Parochial Fund which have 
done so much for Sadlers Wells, and many other famous 
people who came to pav their tribute, it was indeed a 
1 1 Please turn to page 22. 
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THE BOMBSHELL BEGINNING OF 

MR. RALPH RICHARDSON 

AS AN ACTOR. 

“ Its a tremendous help when a character alters during 
the movement of the play. Enobarbus is always altering 
and the variety is given to you. Sir Toby Belch, although 
wonderfully rich in character, is not so easy in that way. 
So I try and save some sides of his character and show 
them bit bv bit. Vitality is variety, I feel. I’m not going 
to try and* explain any rules about the theatre because 
unfortunately I don’t know any, and 1 doubt they exist, 

^Though Mr. Richardson himself modestly attributes the 
realisation of his ambitions to luck, his colleagues and 
those who have seen him act know that brains and 
hard-work have contributed to his success. I hat infinite 
capacity Tor taking pains,* which is so often quoted as the 
chief attribute of genius, is a quality that he posseses to a 
degree. Everv word is given its full value, and his 
gestures are equally effective. Used with discretion and 
restraint they never degenerate into the restlessness which 
mars many otherwise excellent perfom ances by modern 

a °Thts repose is particularly valuable in the teamwork 
required in Shakespearean plays. Mr. Richardsons 
handling of Bolingbroke in the deposition scene in 
Richard II is a good example of his power to cflace 
himself without losing the spirit of his part. 

In Mr. Richardson’s carefully thought out interpretation 
of Sir Tobv Belch, he reverted to the text for his 
development of the character. Ignoring the fatuous 
traditions which have grown up around this role, Sir I oby is 
shewn as one who is ‘consanguineous.* even in his drunken 
moments. A man, too, who can give a good account ot 
himself with his sword; which justifies Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek telling the supposed Sebastian, but il he had 
Mr. Ralph Richardson not be j n drink, he would have tickled >ou othergates 

A member of the Old Vic-Sad ler’s Wells than he did.” The character gains immeasurably by 

Shakespeare Companv. this treatment, as such eminent critics as those ot I he limes, 

‘ , r . , The Morning Post and The Daily Telegraph have been 

When I asked Mr. Ralph Richardson how he first went uick t0 acknowledge. , , „ 

on the stage, "Oh I burst on like a bombshell, he told old Vjc enthusiasts are looking forward to Mr. 
me “You see, my first job was to bang petrol tins Richardson ' s appearance as Bluntschh in Arms and the 
underneath the stage in imitation of bombs in an air raid. M a r(> i e for which he would appear to be well suited. 
If there i> anv advantage in starting at the bottom of ones ^ will be impossible for one stage direction to be fulfilled 
profession, 1 certainly have it ” however: there is no-one in the Company who can tower 

“ It was a funny sort of theatre," he continued, “ and all over his six-foot person. Anne Page. 

the lights were controlled from the cellar. Sometimes I 

«as in charge of them, and frequently got muddled up Q Shakespeare MemOflal 

Then mv actor-manager would stamp with his foot on the KJU tne r 

stacre ■ T don't know what the audience thought he was Theatre. 

onlhe staefl should" be'a'splemiid actor and'a 11 would Behold, along the placid river's side, 

on the Sta» • dj ‘ t „ et mv l c hance, I found there were A pile, majestic, rears its ruddy walls, 

been <>" ‘he ground y y Jt suc f, The c i 0 ud-flecked sky bends peaceful y below, 

year I find hundreds more puiaiw. n s t Q ok he anclent town; 

stuffy work, but it is certainly more d. hcult And ^ y ^ ^ waters now _ 

“Sir Barry Jackson gave me my first start ini Lo • The ruincd tower looks forlornly down, 

and I had the honour of playing at the Hay mar Tq v ; ftW lts likeness in Hie gliding stream. 

Theatre. It was always mv ambition to play there, and Qh j where is place mor e fitting to be found 

have been pretty lucky with mv ambitions. Last yea Tq s how this lasting mark of our esteem, 

wanted very much to play in Shakespeare, and again the great bard’s native ground? 

have been lucky. I have had some splendid parts.some of ^ na: ^ ^ ^ tQ h b is enduring fame, 

them a lot easier than others, because progressive monument most fitting to his name, 

character. C. M. HILLIEK. 
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A NEW SHAKESPEARE 
CHRONOLOGY. 

Shakespeare’s Plays in the Order of 
their Writing, by Eva Turner Clark. 

(Cecil Palmer, 21/-). 

This is one of the most interesting books on the 
Shakespeare question written since the publication of Mr. 
Looney’s “Shakespeare Identified” in 1920. 

In order to justify her chronological method Mrs. Clark 
brines forward as evidence the following conversation 
between Hamlet and Polonius about the players who had 
just arrived at Flsinsore: 

Hamlet Good my lord, will you see the players welt 
bestowed ? Do you hear, let them be well used ; for 
they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of the 
time; after your death you were better have a bad 
epitaph than their ill report while you live. 

Polonius. My lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. , 

' Hamlet Odd’s bodikin, man, better: use every man after 
his desert, and who should scape whipping ? Use them 
after your own honour and dignity: the less they 
deserve the more merit is in your bounty. Take them 

“ The line ‘ they are the abstracts and brief chronicles of 
the time’” writes Mrs. Clark, “is one of the foundation 
stones of this book. Shakespeare’s plays must be studied 
‘ from this standpoint. Lord Oxford filled them with 
contemporary references and from them the date of writing 
of the plays may be established. A study of them from 
this standpoint will throw a new light on the history of the 
Elizabethan period.” 

Mrs Clark was interested m the Oxford theory from the 
moment she read “ Shakespeare Identified,” and at once set 
to work to study the “ maze of Shakespearean drama and 
Elizabethan history.” This is how, in her Preface she 
envisages the period and the conditions under which the 
plays were first written and acted: 

In Queen Elizabeth's time, when London had a 
population under 200,000, the Court circle for which 
Lord Oxford wrote was composed of a few families 
more or less closely related. That circle, great and glor¬ 
ious as it then was and as it still appears in historical 
perspective, can be well visualized today if we think 
of it as a glorified country-house party, isolated from the 
rest of the world, among the members being an author 
who suggests theatricals as a means of passing the 
time, and, in order to give zest to the plays, burlesques 
and satirizes the follies and foibles of many of those 
present, not even sparing himself. ' That this practice 
of alluding to contemporaries was sometimes carried 
surprisingly far seems to have been due to the fact 

j that it amused the Queen. [ 


It was from a studv of the Court Revels that Mrs. Clark 
was rewarded by finding a key which enables us to judge 
in almost every case the correctness or otherwise of all 
previous attempts to discover the chronological order of 
the plays. Judged bv this datum level, supplied by the 
records of the Court Revels, the hitherto accepted dates of 
the plays are on an average 17 years too late. Admiral 
Holland’s average comes within 5 years of Mrs. Llarks 
estimate and Mr. Percy Allen's within 2 years. With the 
help of this new key and further study of contemporary 
events it is not too much to hope that we shall before long 
be able to fix within a year or two the actual date of the 
first performance of every one of the plays. 

I et us take as an example The Merchant of Venice which 
is generally dated 1596. Mrs. Clark believes that the 
foliowing entry dated 2nd February, 1580, from the 
records ol the Court Revels refers to this play : 

The history of Portio and demorantes (was) sneweii at 
Whitehall on Candlemas daie at nighte enacted bv the 
Lord Chamberlevns seruantes wholly furnyshed in 
this offvee wheron was ymployed for scarfes garters 
head Attvres for women and Lynynges for hattes vj 
ells of Sarcenett A. Cytie a towne and vj pay re of 

In°Mrs CS Clark’s view Portia represents Queen Elizabeth, 
who was being sought in marriage at this time by the 
Duke of Alencon, in succession to many other suitors who 
had been negotiating for her hand for the last twenty years. 

Portia savs in Act l scene ii: 25 

O ’me, the word choose! I may neither choose 
whom I would, nor refuse whom l dislike ; so is the 
will of a living daughter curbed by the will of a dead 

HenryVlII in his Will provided that “our said daughter 
Elizabeth after our decease, shall not marry, nor take any 

person to be her husband, without the assent and consent 

of the Privy-Councillors, and others appointed bv us to be 
of Council'with our said dearest son Prince Edward 
This then was the ‘curb’ to which Portia objected. Portia 
savs (I ii 116), “ If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die 
as'chaste as Diana, unless 1 be obtained by the manner of 

my father’s will." . m«*i.**i 

The other allusion to contemporary events is to Michael 
Lock—“ Shylock in the play —Treasurer of the Cathay 
Company, in whose interest Captain Martin frobisher tad 
sailed on three separate voyages m 1576, 1577 and 15/8. 
In the last voyage Oxford invested a total of £ 3,000, all 
which was lost, the samples of ore, supposed conta 
precious metal, brought back by Frolnsher being foundto 
be worthless. “ Frobisher publicly complained that Lock 
was ‘a false accountant to the company, a cozener to my 
Lord of Oxford, no venturer at all in the voyages, 
bankrupt knave’; and, as Lock urged in a letter to Sir 
Francis Wahingham, he ‘entered into great Storms and 
rages with him like a mad beast, and raised on him such 
shameful reports and false slanders as the whole Court and 
City were full of it!’ It is apparent front all the testimony 
that Lock knew the ore was worthless when he sold lord 
Oxford his shares, and for this trickery Lock was sent to 

11 As'the sum advanced by Shylock in the play-* 
thousand ducats for three months, and Antonio bound 
recalls Oxford's investment of £3,000, most of which ha 
been obtained by purchase somei perhaps on credit^ from 
Michael Lock, it follows that lheh,story of Portio and 
demorantes, possibly mistranscribed for Portia and 
merchants, a play acted at Whitehall » February SSO, 
may well have been what we now know as The Merchant 
of Venice. 
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9 AVONETICS I 

A Serial Story of Present Day 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 

4*533=35253 _ osaasassa 

S „ 

By Horatio. 

425252525252525352525253522 * 


“As epochs are supposed to move in cycles that is a 
difficult question to answer. I can say, however, that lie 
has a pretty wit and an outlook on life which is almost 
entirely novel. He applies logic to ordinary affairs and 
the re/.ult is frequently devastating. For instance, if you 
wanted to start a League to Christianise the Churches you 
would probably find a supporter in him. He would be the 
first to warn you of the almost insurmountable 
difficulties, however.” 

(to be continued ). 


CHAPTER XIV. 

“ That's our Mr. Jewel.'' 

“ A precious name. What's his long suit ?” 

“Scouts. He s our local Baden Powell. Exercises a 
benevolent and practical interest in the boys. Goes with 
them to camp. Up to the present he has resisted shorts, 
however.” 

“ Of course that does not exhaust his activities. Is he in 
business?” 

“Retired. Looks after the Working Men’s Club and 
is keen on Church work. Has an independent ^mind 
which does not commend him to the super-orthodox.” 

“ A member of the Town Council ?” 

“ Yes. On the Borough Bench also and therefore a 
guardian of the Shakespearean relics. For several years 
he was President of the Brotherhood, but like the sensible 
man that he is, realised that such an office is not 
necessarily a life tenancy.” 

“ You believe in changes in office-holders?" 

“ Of course I do. The change may not in every case be 
an improvement. But if you keep the good men 
perpetually in tiie same office you create a monopoly in 
their services. Other societies may want their help and 
the man himself may like a change in duties. 

“ There is another aspect, as well. If the good men 
move, there is more chance of exchanging the duffers. 1 
am entirely unmoved by the suggestion that in changing 
officers you may jeopardise the success of a Club. I have 
seen too many irreplaceables succeeded by successful 
successors to believe that.” 

“ Who is the other man of restricted inches talking to 
him?” 

“ His name suggests Lines, but his language is Lancs. He 
is one of the most regular attendants at our Wednesday ten 
o’clock.” 

“ Reporter ?” 

“ Not in the sense you mean. Yet he does record what 
takes place. He would be a useful man for you to know 
half a century hence.” 

“Cause why?” 

“ Bv that time you ought to be qualifying for one of our 
almshouses and he is the medium through whom appli¬ 
cations reach the Trustees. 

“Of course, ’ he continued, “ 1 cannot guarantee that he 
will be occupying the same position then, so you might 
put your name down at once.” 

“ Is he connected with any other charities ?” 

“A whole bunch of them. He can tell you last year’s 
surplus on the Richard Lord and Emmotta his Wife 
bequest, who are entitled to McNamara’s Charity, who is 
paid for preaching a sermon on S. Thomas’s Day and how 
much, who may receive bread as a result of Richard 
Smith's benefactions. Perhaps he even knows why Oak 
Apple Day has to be celebrated by a pulpit oration." 

“ Is he as old fashioned as such occupation might 
suggest ?” 


LETTER BOX 

'■ e 

rs 


CONTRIBUTIONS. 
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The Guild Chapel Tower. 

It is not generally know that the clock of the Guild 
Chapel, whose kindly face peeps adown the Chapel and 
High Streets (and which is mostly responsible for the 
marvellously punctual habits of Stratfordians) was 
originally much to the right of its present position, having 
been quite out of the central line of the town, the exact 
situation being clearly to be seen from the inside, and as 
shown on an old print, but which is otherwise somewhat 
inaccurate. 

Can information be given as to why and when it was 
moved ? The tower also, as built by Sir Hugh Ciopton 
about 14%, is stated to have had a “steeple” which probably 
means a roof of the pyramidal t\pe, and as to the removal of 
which information is also sought. Aitch. 


Historic Identity of Sir Toby Belch. 


In her interesting article in your current number, “ Anne 
Page” writes of Mr. Ralph Richardson, as having reverted 
to the text for development of character, in his carefully 
thought out interpretation of Sir Toby Belch. Therein the 
actor did well; and he may, if he will, turn to history 
also, for, despite Sir Edmund Chambers' recent dictum, 
that “one cannot be expected to argue whether Lord 
Buckhurst was or was not Sir Toby Belch." I have been 
arguing, for two years past, that such is the fact; and now 
Capt. B. M. Ward provides me with the following 
confirmation. 


Public Records Office, Butlfrage Accounts. 
Our Sovereign lady the Queen’s majesty by Her 
Highness’s letters patent under the Great Seal of 

England bearing date the 11th day of December . 

(1590; did grant unto the said Thomas Lord Buckhurst 
the Office of Chief Butler of England and of Wales. 
Seeing that the total salaries for these offices was 300 
marks per annum—apart from other “pickings”—is it 
surprising that Sir Toby, in his cups, toasted “ the 12th o 
December!” ? 

The Bullerage accounts, I may add, deal with import 
duties on foreign wines entering English ports. ‘‘ I If 
drink to my niece’’...etc. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours 

99, Corringham Road, Percy Allen. 

N.W.ll. 

February 8, 1931. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 
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Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., Wyvenhoe, Farnham 
Royal, Slough, Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Sliakespcarc Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

The OxforchShakespeare Case 
Corroborated. 

By PERCY ALLEN. (Cecil Palmer, 7/6). 

It is just three years since Mr. Percy Allen began that 
series of books starting with “Shakespeare, Jonson and 
Wilkins as Borrowers," going on in 1929 with 
“Shakespeare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists, and 
culminating last year with “The Case for Edward de 
Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford as ‘Shakespeare, that have 
done' more than anything else since Mr. Looney s 
“Shakespeare Identified" was published in 1920 to bring 
the Oxford case prominently to the notice of scholars and 
the general public. 

Now we have a fourth book, published this year, 
corroborating the argument brought forward in the last 
one. That the book is as wide in scope as any or its 

predecessors will be clearly seen from a mere enumeration 
of the titles of its eleven chapters. 

Chapter I A Look Round the Controversy. 

II Every Man Out of his Humour. 

III Cynthia's Revels. 

” IV The Poetaster. 

V Pilgrimage to and Return from Parnassus. 

" VI Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

” VII A Winter's Tale. 

VIII Tinton, Triolus, and other Plays. 

’ IX Cymbtline. 

*’ X The Tempest. 

„ XI Recapitulation. 

In the first chapter Mr. Allen gratefully acknowledges 
some charming notices of his last book, including one bya 
reviewer of The Sunday Times, who while alluding to his 
heroic endeavour" to establish the Oxford case, asserted 
that he had at all events proved himself to be in 
possession of a “most complete and enviable knowledge of 
Shakespearean dramas, a vast mass of poetical and 
historical learning, a more than respectable critical faculty, 
and a really amazing if somewhat dangerous subtlety of 
intelligence." With regard to the many hostile reviews of 
his book he derives encouragement horn the gradual 
realization that his opponents have completely failed in 
their attempts even to compromise, much less to destroy 
the value of the ever-strengthening evidence in favour of 

the Oxford theory. , .. 

The next four chapters point out fresh corroborative 
evidence of a most striking character in the plays by Ben 
Jonson and by the anonymous authors of the Parnassus 

P Chapters VI. to X. deal in the same way with nine or 
ten Shakespeare plays, and in the last chapter, entitled 
“Recapitulation," Mr. Allen turns from analysis to 
V synthesis, and in a few pages reconstructs the whole 
story of Oxford’s life in the light of the studies and 

researches carried out during the last few years. 

£-1 t: The foregoirg short summary gives some idea of the 
:? •* ‘ w ide range of Mr. Allen's investigations. No one since 
the days of Malone has in anything like the same degree 


widened the scope of Shakespeare criticism. The poems 
and plays of George Chapman, the plays of Ben Jonson, 
the Cambridge undergraduate Parnassus plays, all these 
are now shown to be full of a strange mixture of plagiarism, 
criticism, ridicule and admiration, while the Shakespeare 
plays themselves reveal a mass of indirect allusion, 
innuendo and paiable that cannot possibly all be 
disentangled by one man or in a single decade. It is not 
surprising that critics should be either infuriated or 
perplexed at being confronted with such a torrent of 
deliberately concealed evidence, and should be unable or 
unwilling to recognise their familiar Shakespeare under 
such questionable shapes as Amorphus, Puntarvolo or 
Amoretto. To friendly but perplexed critics Mr. Allen’s 
change of style from analysis to synthesis in Chapter XI. 
will come as a welcome relief. 

Our author here shows that his power of vivid 
reconstruction is at least equal to his critical faculty. 
Take the following sentences descriptive of Oxford in 

middle life: . 

“With what living vitality, no longer as a mere 
romantic legend but henceforth as a breathing, 
warm-blooded, intensely human creature, does the 
authentic Shakespeare emerge at last after three 
hundred and fifty years into the light of day, 
physically a frail figure, slight and slim and of 
barelv medium height, limping a little, it may be, 
ever since his duel with Thomas Knyvet in 1582, and 
dressed with more than a touch of fantasy, in the 
Franco-Italian or Tuscan manner with a little apish 
fiat couched fast to the pate like an oyster, Kronen 
Camarick ruffe, deep with a whiteness, starched to 

This very individual fashion of dress matched by a 
corresponding fantasy of manner, moody or melancholy, at 
times, lost in reverie, abstractedly playing with some 
string of his band, picking his teeth, even dialoguing lor 
an instant aloud with himself, or with his attendant dog, 
or practising a moment’s bout of “expostulation 
accompanied by ‘action with his rapier (Every Man 
Out of his Humour" I.i). At other tunes the poet is as 
vivacious and objectively observant, as, a moment before 
he was introspective and self-absorbed. He walks as 
briskly as the limp will allow, wags, or nods, now and 
again, a comelv head at a passing acquaintance, bows low 
with the sweep of a bonnet, or kisses towards my lady 
‘the finger that hath the ruby.’ Many there must have 
been, besides Jonson, ready to join in the smile and the 
laugh against this eccentric Traveller, who, to hostile eyes, 
recalls ‘Ihe Venetian trumpeter in the Battle of Lepanto, 
(“ Cynthia's Revels" IV.i), yet some, at least, of these 
must have been dimly conscious the while, not merely 
that the eccentric Earl hides beneath his tittle apish hat 
“one of ihe best wits in England, a wit that can 
mercilessly maul, with “eternal jests even the most 
formidable of his opponents, but also that beneath the 
fantastic trappings of a “ passing singular odd man M 
hidden the mind of the suprement poet and »ordl |C s 
master of words that has yet been born into this breathing 
world." 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Allen will not rest content 
with the proof he has here provided us with of h»s power 
To reconstruct the life of Oxford from the mass of detad 
unearthed by him from references by contemporaries and 

from his own writings, but will expand Chapter XI. of the 
-Oxford Shakespeare Case Corroborated into 
another book giving us at long last a Lifcof Sbakesp 
v/Ijich will be something more than a record of leases, 
lawsuits and petty prosecutions. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SECOND 
CENTENARY 

Celebrations in Stratford-upon-Avon in 1816. 

One hundred and fifteen years ago, the second centenary 
of Shakespeare’s death came round. How the day was 
observed in Stratford-upon-Avon is recorded by a Mr. 
R B Wheeler, who then lived in Old Town. ^ Writing on 
10 May, 1816, to the editor of The Gentlemans Magazine, 
he stages:— 

Not Silently Disregarded. 

“It mav be some gratification to your readers, to learn 
that the anniversary of Shakespeare s natal day was not 

silentlv disregarded at Stratford-upon-Avon , but that the 

Bard’s townsmen have, as far as local circumstances would 
allow (and what more could be reasonably expected of 
them?) testified their sense of the honour exclusively be- 

l0 “ g Bv 8 direction t0 of n a very respectable committee formed 
at a meeting of the inhabitants convened by the Mayor a 
public breakfast, dinner and ball were determined to be 
he d in Shakespeare's Hall, dedicated to the poet s memor> 
by Garrick at the Jubilee in 1769. At six in the morning 
the merrv belts struck up, and at the same time six cannon 
were repeatedly let off by George Lloyd, Esq., at Welcornb. 

Breakfast, Dinner, Fireworks and Ball. 

“The breakfast at ten o’clock was attended by-lJ6 
ladies and gentlemen; and the dinner at four by /:> 
Gentlemen ; after which “ The Immortal Memory of Shakes¬ 
peare " a, well as that of “ Garrick, and other appropriate 
toasts were drunk with great enthusiasm. At ninethere 
was a brilliant di play of fireworks on the Bankcroft, 
attended by a band of musick ; and at eleven the ball com. 
menced, at which were present 155 persons, composed of 
Continued at top of next column. _ 

StratforcTs “Nurse Cavell” 

When it comes to be written, if ever, Stratford* upon- 
Avon's part in the Great War will be found remarkable 
The exploits of Warneford, the Grammar School youth 
who shot down a Zeppelin singlehanded, and the cheer> 
optimism of Bruce Bairnsfather, who kept the nation 
laughing, even through its darkest days have their 
counterpart revealed by the death of Miss Annie Scott- 
James, at Brussels on 7th March, 1931. It is now known 
for the first time that Miss Scott-James was a second 
Nurse Cavell," and risked her life just as much and often 
ac that illfated lady, in the same cause. 

Miss Scott-lames was a native of Stratford-upon-Avon 
where her father was Congregational Minister, -he left 
the town in March, 1881, at the age of eight when her 
father removed to Banbury. Miss Scott-James had lived 
in Belgium for thirty years, as a language teacher. She 
was one of the few women mentioned in despatches by 
Field Marshall Earl Haig, for gallant and distinguished 
conduct in the field. At the daily risk of being shot, she 
hid clothed, fed and convoyed to the frontier at night, 
hundreds of escaped and stranded British Tommies On 
reaching the electrified barbed wires she watched the 
German sentries, while the refugees crawled through the 
deadly wires, armed with rubber pads, and so reached 

freedom in Holland. . . , 

Annie Scott-James deserves a special stone obelisk in the 
‘town of her birth, and mention also on the War Memorial 
column. 


Stratford mns and the neighbouring families, the greater 
part of whom did not retire until five m the morning. 
Stewards: the Earl of Guildford, Lord Middleton, Sir 
Charles Mordaunt, Bart., and Francis Canning, Esq., of 
Foxcotc. —a medal was struck upon the occasion at Birm¬ 
ingham, and a ribbon wove at Coventry, which, with other 
memorials were universally worn. 

Literature and Drama Excused. 

“Thus fai w as proper to mark out tlie day w hich gave 
immortal Shakespeare to this favoured spot. Some 
entertainment in a literary and dramatic shape was 
c.rimnalh intended, and would have been highly desirable, 
but, in consequence of the d illicit I tv and expense of 
procurin'* assistance to render it general!) attractive at a 
sea^'ii of the venr when most of the gentlemen whose 
attendanc e would necessarily be required, were unavoid- 
abl\ engaged in London (although Mr. Elliston liberally 
offered Ins ow n and that of hisrompanv from Birmingham), 
the want of such performance- was sulliciently excused. 
It is al-o the expectation of tin* neighbourhood that a 
Jubilee upon a more general and extensive plan than a 
local commemoration will shortly be accomplished. ’ 
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InwcVlin composition, and shows how intimately the drama- 

lows nip. tization of the mob agrees with the inind and methods 

of Shakespeare. Apart from my very slight acquain- 
venhoe, Farnham tance with alternative possibilities, and the ditticulty 

s of determining limits of collaboration among 

Elizabethan dramatists, I find it hard to resist the 
h this column is placed belief that Shakespeare had a hand in this section ol 

lowship who alone are the Addition; the links and aIhmites marsha 

Prof. Chambers seem compelling. 

The solution suggested by Dr. Rendall is that Anthony 
Mundav, the producer or compiler-in-chief of the play, 
who had for some time past dropped the stage in favour of 
pamphleteering, now in reverting to drama invoked the 
aid of his former patron the Earl of Oxford 1 his would 

account for the Shakespearean character of some portions 

of the play. “ Here lies a possible solution of the Shake¬ 
spearean mob-scene in the Hand D Additmn, which is at 
least less desperate than the theory of a William Shake- 

SP Scction° No P 2 deals with the Quarto text of the Sonnets, 
and shows that the key to the riddle of Shakespeare s 
handwriting is to be found in this volume: 

Nowhere exc-pt in the Sonnets (and to no less 
decree in the Poems) have we any guarantee that the 
printer worked from the authors own ma.-uscripl; in 
the Poems the proofs were carefully revised and edited 
(no doubt by the author himself) so that iliev are free 
from incidental misreadings or misprints, but their 
value is confined to nrodes of spelling. Not so with 
the Sonnets. That 
orized, pirated or p' 
author's own copy, 

Section No. 3 deals \v.. , 

Vere, Section No. 4 with the orthography and 
the Ouarto text of the Sonnets, 
technical study being summed up 
Section No. 6 the Earl's epistolary style —1 
two facsimile pages—is studied, t. - 
being take n from one of the letters in 
of Sir Robert Cecil for the Queen' 

Thomas for his application for the post i 
~ • Yf she shall not dayne me this in 

tyme so fyttinge, what tyme 
uncerteyne to all men •** 

were a tyme to receyve 
princes. 

The sentence is a poem in itself. 

great poet could have written it. 4 ... 

h After showing how intimately in this characteristic 
sentence, “ expression and content, as well as mere 
orthography accord with the Shakespearean model, Ur. 
folios 8 and 9 Rendall sums up his study in the following words: 

Investigations of this kind are necessarily tedious m 
The Text of Shakespeare's detail, yet they are not unimportant if they establts i 

the conclusions: . .... 

(1) That the autograph manuscript from which the 
Quarto text was built, possessed the determining 
characteristics, and many of the individual habits and 
peculiarities of the handwriting and spelling ot 

Edward de Vere. , f 

(2) That in vocabulary, sentiment and turns or 
speech, the Earl s epistolary manner shows marked and 
arresting affinities with those of the Sonnets. 

Such implications take their place among the most 


fn the interest of Shake s/>. 
at the disposal of the Shi 
responsible for the opinions 

OXFORD’S HANDWRITING 

“Shakespeare: Handwriting and Spelling.” 

By Gerald H. Rendall, B.D.. Litt.D., L.L.D. 

(Cecil Palmer, 3/6)- 

’i," writes Dr. Rendall, “is but a 
pport* of a much larger contention " 
P.. Rendall commences his 
of the Earl of Oxford based upon 
collection of the Marquis of 

ntica" to which Dr. Rendall refers is 
to be known as the Oxford Theory, 
amplification and con- 
f ?T letter written by him in “ Hie l imes 
t" of the 25th September last. The 
l y to the remark of a reviewer of Mr. 

ward de Vere as ‘Shake- 
the Oxford case 
comparable 
It was there* 

the "'part of our author to put forward 
s handwriting and spelling in the. more 
As he himself 

"this was all the more necessary as “in 
f Shakespearean authorship, the question of 
has of late assumed unforeseen importance,” 
thesis first put forward by Sir E. Maude 
1916, that a certain section, consisting 
~ C3 of the unpublished play of Sir 
the actual handwriting of William Shake* 

h is devoted to 
Sir Thomas More Addition,’* and he 
'neither on the side of 
authorship has the proposed identification been 
able to withstand the ordeals of criticism.” Dr. S. A. 
Tennenbaum in his “Problems of Shakespeare s Penman* 
chin" (1927) declares that on the basis of the six 
unquestioned signatures the weight of the evidence is 
overwhelmingly against the theory that in f^ os 8 and 9 
of The Hooke of Sir Thomas More we haveaShakespeare 
holograph." Dr. Van Dam in ... .. 

Hamlet " (1924) is no less decided in his opposition to Sir 
E. Maude Thompson's thesis. “False punctuation and 
distribution of lines, and not a tew of the interlineations 
and corrections, to quote Dr. Rendall scomment 

“that the MS is the work of a transcriber. So much then 
for “the admirable palaeographical evidence, relied on by 
the reviewer in “The Times l iterary Supplement. So far 
c is .-.; n rt it turns out to be utterly worthless, 


“This little monograph 
llying buttress in suj , 

It is on this modest note that Dr. 
study of the handwriting c. -■ 
two letters preserved in the 
Salisburv at Hatfield House. 

The “iarger contention" t 
general tv coming ts. 
and his monograph is the 
tinuation of 
l.iterary Supplement 
letter was in reply 
Percy Allen's “ 1*he Case for Ed 
speare' ” to the etfect that to go on arguing 
without studying Oxford's handwriting was 
in futility to “Hogging a^ dead horse 
fore wise on 

his studv of Oxford - 

permanent form of a short monograph 

points out, 
discussions ol 
handwriting 
owing to the 
Thompson in 191 
three folio pages 
More was in t..~ 

Sl> Sect ion No. I of Dr. Rendall’s monograpl 
what is known as the — 4< 

has no difficulty in showing that , 
script nor 


whether auth- 
osthumous—was printed from that 
there is sound reason to assume, 
ith the handwriting of Edward de 
m I., ... 1 misprints of 
the conclusion of the 
in Section No. 5. In 
llustrated by 
“the 'following extract 
:i which he appeals to 
i’s favourable consideration 
of Governor of Jersey : 

!.i an oportunite of 
C ...2 shall I attend wh is 
utiles in the graves of men ther 
benifites and good turnes frome 

No-cne surely but a 
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In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
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MARLOWE AND HIS CIRCLE 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 

By Frederich S. Boas, Hon. LL.D. 

Second edition 1931, Oxford University Press, 7/6 

In this small volume of 163 pages Dr. Boas has collected 
and put into readable and consecutive form the researches 
of the last thirty years. The most important discoveries 
during this period are those put forward in Dr. Leslie 
Hotson's volume “The Death of Christopher Marlowe 
(1923;. Dr. llotson showed that on at least two occasions 

_once when an undergraduate at Cambridge and lastly 

on the dav of his death, 30th May, 1593-Marlowe was 
either himself employed on Government Secret Service, or 
was in the company of one or more Secret Service Agents. 

Robert Poley, who had been employed by Sir Francis 
Walsingham in the matter of the Babington Plot, was one 
of the partv of four who met in the house of Eleanor null 
at Deptford on the fatal 30th of May, and the following 
letter about Christopher Morlev. undergraduate of Corpus 
Christi College, was addressed bv the Privy Council on 
29th June, 1537, to the Cambridge University authorities: 
Whereas it was reported that Christopher Morlev was 
determined to haue gone beyond the seas to Reames 
and there to remaine Their Lordships thought good to 
certefic that he had no such intent, but that in all his 
accions he had behaued him seife orderlie and 
discreet lie wherebie he had done her Majestie good 
service, and deserued to be rewarded for his faithfull 
dealings: Their Lordships request that the rumor 
thereof should be allaied by all possible meanes.and 
that he shall be furthered in the degree he was to take 
this Commencement: Because it was not her 

Majesties pleasure that anie one emploied as he had 
been in matters touching the benefit! of his Countrie 
should be defamed by those that are ignorant in 
th'affairfs he went about. 

Now Christopher Marlowe matriculated in 1531, pro¬ 
ceeded B.A. in 1583, and although he was absent more than 
half the time during the academic year, 1584 / 5 ,.**™ again 
between Februarv and June, 1587, he took Ins degree in 
Julv of that year in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Privy Council. Dr. Boas sees clearly that Marlowe 
“had been engaged on some Government service during 
one of the periods of his absence from Cambridge after 
taking his B.A.. perhaps the months after his last scholar¬ 
ship pavment. between February and June 13b/, but 
oddlv enough he does not see what the particular Govern¬ 
ment service on which Marlowe was employed during the 
first six months of 1587 must have been, although Sir 
Edmund Chambers clearly shows in The Times Literary 
Supplement of 28th August, 1930, that Part I and II of 
Tamburlaine must have been produced by the end of 158/. 
It is surely obvious that Christopher Marlowe was 
one cf the first dramatists to be employed by the 
Government for the production of warlike and patriotic 
plays during the Anglo-Spanish War of 1585-1604. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE PlCTORtAt 


MARY ARDEN’S COTTAGE AT WILMCOTE 


Orders 
l respect. 

their 

solutions 

adopted. 


The Shakespeare Birthplace 
Trustees hold, upon behalf of 
the public, the house in which 
the poet was born, the cottage 
where he wooed his wife, the 
premises adjoining his last home, 
his mother’s home before she 
was wed, as well as lands at 
Welcombe reputed to have been 
owned by Shakespeare when his 
plays had brought him wealth. 
In all, goodly possessions. 

Three of the premises have 
been available to the public for 
many years. . Mary Arden's 
Cottage has been opened only 
recently. Since the Trustees 
purchased the property it has 
been restored and the building 
was in such condition that this 
has been done satisfactorily. 
Furniture of the period has been 
procured and installed and 
visitors see a presentable repro¬ 
duction of conditions which 
might have prevailed when the 
Ardens were in residence. 


»e town 
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More 
-d more 
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Tratford 
Vhen he 
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cause it 
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Photographed by Ernest Daniels . 

THE HOME OF THE ARDENS. 

Though referred to as a cottage it was regarded as a 
house of substance in Tudor days. The Ardens were a 
notable family and their dwelling was better than the 
ordinary. The low ceiling of the living room lias probably 
been added since their time and its removal is still being 
debated. If it were taken away the lofty room would re¬ 
semble the hall in which the master and his servants would 
gather for meals at the end of their day's work in the 
fields. The floor of the upper chamber may support the 
general structure however; in that case it would have to 
remain. 

The cottage has been furnished in a manner to suggest 
the domestic life of the period rather than in the style of a 
formal museum. In that way it captures the charm of 
intimacy. Though the village is four miles from Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Mary Arden’s Cottage is not far from Wilmcote 
railway station (G.W.R.). It is best reached by road via 
the Birmingham Road. The admission charge is sixpence 
and the question of Sunday opening is to be decided by the 
Executive Committee of the Trustees. 

Photographs and particulars of Aston Cantlow Church 
where John Shakespeare and Mary Arden were married 
will appear in the July Shakespeare Pictorial. John Shakes¬ 
peare was Bailiff of Stratford-upon-Avon in 1568-69—nine 
years after his marriage. At that period of history the 
wife of the Bailiff had no civic responsibilities, so present 
Mayoresses can hardly claim Mary Arden as their true pre¬ 
decessor. 

The Trustees intentions with regard to Welcombe lands 
have not yet been made public. 


THE UPPER CHAMBER, photographed by Percy Simms. 
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HAMLET by May Wynne (Alston 
Rivers, 7 s. 6 d.). 


We who can and do see Shake¬ 
speare’s plays during several weeks in 
the year are apt to forget that many 
towns are less fortunate. There have 
been and are touring companies,* but 
their visits are fitful. 

Thousands have never witnessed 
Shakespeare performed and perhaps 
never will. The reading of the pkyys 
is not to everyone's taste and to the 
young it smacks of school. Lamb's 
Tales are useful in such cases and so 
is a book like Miss Wynne's. 

It looks like a novel and it is one. 
What dramatic authors sometimes do 
for themselves Miss Wynne had done 
for Shakespeare. She has told the 
story of Hamlet in narrative form, 
using the words of the play as 
dialogue. Instead of stage directions 
there are descriptive passages. 

No author can match the poet’s 
transcendental words and when 
Shakespeare is quoted there is a dif¬ 
ference immediately recognisable. 
But Miss Wynne does her wok veil 
and it was worth doing. Her imag¬ 
ination has been equal to men.ion.ng 
Ophelia's mother by name, and to! 
supplying details when the throne is 
ottered to Laeites. Many w.ll find 
pleasure in the book and may be 
lead by reading it to seek the plays. 

SHAKESPEARE IN ROUMANIA 
By Marcu Beza (Dent, 7s. 6 d. net). 

The author is Roumanian Consul- 
General in London. He read a paper 
before the Shakespeare Association 
(why not the Shakespeare Club r ) on 
2 nd May, 1930 , and has elaborated it 
into a book. Eighteen illustrations 
of Roumanian actors in Shakes¬ 
pearean costume and of Shakes¬ 
pearean settings adorn the pages. 

Mons. Beza is at pains to point out 
that many of the foundations of the 
plays are known in Roumanian folk¬ 
lore. That is easily conceded for 
Shakespeare borrowed' from many 
sources and the plots are based, often 
enough, upon legends common to all 
lands. The language in which the 
dramatist disclosed his plots is the 
matter all important. 

It is interesting to learn that the 


first performance of Hamlet in 
Roumania \.as given on 2 nd October, 
1884 , a °d that the translator (from 
the French) Manolescu, also played 
the part of the Prince. A statue of 
the actor in that role stands in the 
Bucarest Athenaeum, we are told!. 

Since that time eighteen Shakes¬ 
pearean plays have been given at the 
NationalTheatre, Bucharest, the per¬ 
formances total]i>ng 850 . Hamlet 
heads the list u iih 2 1 5 , King Lear 
coming next with 99 . Macbeth 89 , 
The Merchant of Venice 80 , As You 
Like It 78 , and A Midsummer 
Night's Dream 77 , follow in that 
order. 

Illustrations of the settings suggest 
that the plays have been produced 
elaborately, yet imaginatively. Pic¬ 
tures of actors in character shew little 
change from the usual. 

Mons, Beza has added to our stock 
of knowledge and his facts are pre¬ 
sented in a well produced volume. It 
appears surprising that it took 
Shakespeare 250 years to penetrate 
to this orientalised European country, 
until w e remember that the old 
Memorial Theatre was less than half 
a century old when it was burnt 
do An. 

Illustration on opposite page. 


WILLS FROM SHAKESPEARE'S 
TOWN AND TIME By E. Vine 
Hall, B.A. (Mitchell, Hughes and 
Clarke, 2 s. 6 d.j. 

The nine wills in this collection by- 
eight men and one woman, contem¬ 
poraries of Shakespeare, were proved 
between 1608 and 161 8 . They are 
interesting human documents and give 
authentic information regarding Strat¬ 
ford and Stratfordians of those days. 

The persons whose testaments aie 
made public are Thomas Allen, 
baker; Richard Ange, baker; Nicho¬ 
las Gibbes of Wilmecott, husband¬ 
man; Margaret Reynolds, widowe ; 
John Smith, ironmonger; Edward 
Stanley, yeoman; Edmond -Wall, 
yeoman; John Wall, baker; and 
Thomas Williams, gent. All, 1 doubt 
not, worthy, if undistinguished. 

The name of the town in the dif¬ 
ferent wills is variously spelt asi 
Stretford uppon Avon, Oldstretford, 
and Stratford-vppon-Avone. 

The introduction refers to the wills 


of Thomas Combe and John Combe 
and gives an extract of the property 
mentioned in the will of William 
Walford. He owned houses in 
Chappell Streitc, Shecpestreetc, 
High Street, Woodstreetc, ‘Bridge 
or Backstreite, Henley Streite, Tink¬ 
ers Lane, Dead Lane alias Walker 
Strcitc and ylie Streite. Each one 
easily recognisable. 

The author makes it clear that the 
reception this publication meets with, 
will determine the continuation or 
otherwise of the series. It is to be 
hoped that his ardour in this useful’ 
search of old documents may be suf¬ 
ficiently encouraged. Without pre¬ 
tence to great historic value, this 
small tome does something to make 
the Stratford of James I.’s days a 
little more real to us. An index of 
persons mentioned facilitates refer¬ 
ence. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ASSOCIA¬ 
TION BLLLETIN (Published by the 
Shakespeare Association of America). 

The principal article in the April 
Bulletin is written by Professor Mi.tsn 
Smith, Assistant Professor of Speech 
at Columbia University. In it he 
urges that in leaching Shakespeare in 
the schools the plays should be con¬ 
sidered as drama rather than poetry. 

I hrce illustrations of Tudor play¬ 
houses and of strolling players per¬ 
forming in an inn-yaid add to the 
value of the article. 

Sir Edmund Chambers’ two vol¬ 
umes published last year are reviewed 
by Mr. R. M. Smith and the con¬ 
trasting phases of Angelo’s character 
in Measure for Measure are analysed 
by Mr H. N Fairchild. Mr. Ahviu 
Thaler suggests that Shakespeare 
exercised an unmistakeable influence 
upon the writings of Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

“A Wreath for Shakespeare” is the 
title of a poem readl before the Shake¬ 
speare Club of New York City on the 
poet’s birthday in 1912 and now re¬ 
produced. There are three dielight- 
tul verses written by Mr. James J. 
Montague, reprinted fro'rn The New 
York Herald-Tribune, which show 
that Shakespeare can form a subject 
for modern versifiers and inspire 
them to jolly expression. 

Rosekcrantz. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER 

No one who was present at our annual dinner at Gatti’s 
Restaurant in the Strand, on the 27th April, can have left 
the room without carrying away a vivid impression of the 
confidence of the Fellowship in the truth of its cause and 
in its ultimate victory. 

After proposing the toast of “ The King,” Colonel 
Douglas—who was in the chair—called on the Hon. 
Secretary to give some account of the work of the past 
year. 

The principal items included the publication of two 
books by Mr. Percy Allen, two by Dr. Kendall, one by Mrs. 
Clark, and two booklets by Mr. Percy Allen and Mr. 
Gilbert Standen. The most important event of the year 
was perhaps the publication on October 23rd of Sir 
Edmund Chambers' two volumes, “William Shakespeare, 
a Study of Facts and Problems.” Sir Edmund's con¬ 
clusion of nescience as to the personality of Shakespeare 
was most encouraging to our cause, being, as it is, in direct 
contrast to the assurance of knowledge shown in the 
literature of the Fellowship. 

Colonel Douglas then proposed the toast of the Shake¬ 
speare Fellowship, which was followed by “The Memory 
of Edward de Vere.” proposed by Mr. Percy Allen, who 
alluded in his speecli to the boycott of our publications on 
the part of London reviewers, one however which he was 
convinced co Id not be permanently kept up, and which 
was in r itself a sign of doubt and hesitancy rather than of 
confidence. 

Dr. Rendall next proposed the toast of “ The Guests,” 
which was replied to by Dame May Whitty, D.B.E. 

Mr. Ernest Allen, in proposing the toast of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Fellowship, mentioned first of all Mr. J. 
T. Looney, whose “ Shakespeare Identified,” published in 
1920, opened a new era in Shakespeare criticism by his 
confident statement o' the Oxford case. After alluding to 
the work of his brother, Percy, so well known to all 
members of the Fellowship, he went on to speak of 
Professor Abel Lefranc, whose work as a lecturer at the 
College de France is chiefly famous for the application to 
literary problems of a brilliant imagination combined 
with a profound knowledge of the history of the Sixteenth 
Century. Lastly, although the Shakespeare Fellowship 
might be looked upon as a spiritual entity—“a temple not 
made with hands”—yet at the same time no practical 
progress would have been possible unless our ideas 
had been transferred to the printed page. For this 
purpose the services of a sympathetic publisher were 
essential, and this the Fellowship had secured in the 
person of Mr. Cecil Palmer, 
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Mr. Cecil Palmer returned thanks for the kind way in 
which his own health and that of his fellow Vice- 
Presidents had been received, and expressed his de¬ 
termination, having put his hand to the plough, not to 
leave the work unfinished, but to see it through to the end. 


G. H. Rendall, B.D., Litt. D., LL.D. 

. .-A v. 3/6 net. 
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SIR EDMUND CHAMBERS IN 
AMERICA 

In an interview, published in The New York Sun of 
October 28th last, Sir Edmund Chambers said with 
reference to the Oxford theory : “I always feel that claim 
is rather invalidated because the Earl of Oxford died in 
1608 or 1607, before some of the later plays were written.” 
In the April number of the Bulletin, published by The 
Shakespeare Association of America, a review is published 
of Sir Edmund’s “two-volume encyclopaedia of Shake¬ 
speare,” by Robert M. Smith, in the course of which he 
notes that “Sir Edmund omits all reference to the Bacon- 
Shakespeare and similar controversies. For him they 
apparently do not exist.” 

The interview in The New York Sun certainly does not 
show much knowledge of the Oxford case, unless Sir 
Edmund’s haziness as to the date—1604—of Oxfords death 
is a deliberate pose intended to convey indifference. The 
review in The Bulletin goes, however, too far in assuming 
that such controversies as are involved in the Bacon and 
Oxford theories are in Sir Edmund’s view non-existent. 
Not only does he allude in his latest work to two of our 
most important discoveries—the death of Thomas Blagrave 
in 1590, and the marriage of William Hall at Hackney in 
1608—but in both cases he has added new and interesting 
information. 

The importance of the first discovery lies in the inference 
that Oxford's manager, John Lyly, probably succeeded 
Thomas Blagrave unofficially as Clerk in charge of the 
Revels, thus bringing Oxford into close connection with 
Court theatrical performances; and the importance of the 
second discovery lies in the two following inferences: 
(1) That Sir Sidney Lee’s hypothesis as to the identity of 
William Hall and “Mr. W. H.” is true. (2) That the MS 
of The Sonnets was probably found at Hackney. 

In a foot-note to Vol. I, page 100, Sir Edmund supplies 
the interesting information, on the authority of the 
Harleian Society Registers, XVII. 41, that Thomas 
Blagrave was buried at Si. James’s, Clerkenwell, on July 
21st, 1590. There can therefore be little or no doubt as to 
the accuracy of our Record Office discovery, reported in 
The Review of English Studies for January, 1929, that the 
death occurred on July 18th, just three days previously. 
Again on page 566 of the same volume he supplies the still 
more interesting information that Sir Sidney Lee acknow¬ 
ledged that William Hall who was married at Hackney in 
1608, William Hall the printer, and “Mr. W. H.” of the 
Sonnets, were in all probability one and the same person. 

“Sir Edmund Chambers," writes the reviewer in the 
Bulletin, “gives credence to the late gossip of the clergy¬ 
man, Richard Davies (1688-1708), that Shakespeare “dyed 
a papist.” May we not give at least equal credence to the 
..assertion that Sir Sidney Lee before his death had become 
a'convert to the Oxford theory? 
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Shakespeare’s Economics 

By H. W. Farnam, R.P.D., LL.D. (Yale University Press) 

Modestly Dr. Farnam suggests that his angle of 
approach to the study of Shakespeare may have been dealt 
with by others. Perhaps so, for what is unsaid about 
Shakespeare must be precious little, though no work 
dealing with this aspect comes to one’s recollection. It 
would have to be an engaging volume if it presented its 
case so agreeably as Dr. Farnam’s book does. 

Analysing the references in the plays—and quoting them 
too—to the economics of commerce and of agriculture, Dr. 
Famam displays Shakespeare’s wonderfully correct know¬ 
ledge upon the details of those subjects. Matters which 
might puzzle the layman are given lucid explanation. 
That both forms of arithmetic, the one using the Arabic 
figures and the other counters on the checkboard, were 
used in Elizabeth’s reign is one point that only an 
economist might remember. 

At some length Dr. Farnam writes of the enclosing of 
Welcornbe lands, in connection with which we have the 
only portion of Shakespeare's conversation recorded by a 
contemporary. Dr. Farnam does not attempt to solve the 
meaning of the doubtful passage in Greene's report, he 
merclv states the opinion of others but deduces that 
Shakespeare’s business acumen was asserting itself on this 
as on manv other occasions. 

On page 89 the author refers to Sir Archie Flower’s 
purchase of the land and his resale of it to the Birthplace 
Trustees. He continues, “As part of the property of 
the Birthplace it is now definitely accessible, not only to 
those who may have proprietary rights in the neighbour* 
si-od, but to all those whose reverence for Shakespeare 

tids them to visit Stratford." We wish this were so. 
out the facts are that although the land lias been paid for, 
its limits have not yet been marked and no public 
announcement has been made as to the date when the 
public will have general access to it. What will actually 
be done with it seems still indefinite. Whether it will be 
devoted to certain specific purposes or available for 
general resort has never been stated. Perhaps now that 
Mary Arden’s Cottage is open attention will be given to 
this other property. 

Dr. Farnam’s further sentence, “The right of the public 
to use the footpaths has, I am informed, never been 
impaired," is one that the Town Council intend shall be 
true, not only of the Welcornbe Estate but of all other 
lands in the Borough over which the public has the right 
to walk. 

As Emeritus Professor of Economics at Yale University 
the subject of this book appealed to Dr. Farnam, a 
Shakespearean student of much ability and long standing. 
He acknowledges indebtedness to the late Mr. F. G. 
Savage and to Mr. W. Jaggard amongst others. The book 
is well indexed and deserves a place on the shelves of all 
Shakespeareans. 


1623 Folio and Its Influences 

About two hundred copies of the first edition of our poet 
are known and located. None of these, perhaps, had a 
greater influence for good than an old and battered copy, 
lacking many leaves, that belonged to the chief Windsor 
bookseller, named Knight, at the end of the XVIlIth 
century. Its then value was only a few pounds, and 
knowing his son’s fondness for Shakespeare he gave it to 
the boy Charles (then his apprentice). The youth learned 
to reverence the folio to such an extent that he collated it 
with copies at the British Museum, and decided to set up 
the type, one by one, of all the missing pages. With odd 
blank fly-leaves, secured from XVlIth century folios, he 
printed and supplied the deficiencies 

In due course, he completed his laborious task, and 
became so enamoured of his hero, that ambition sprang up 
to edit and issue a new and entirely fresh text, from a 
different angle to any existing. Thus between 1838 and 
1841, he produced the “Pictorial Shakespeare” in paper 
parts. No edition of the thousands known, has surpassed 
it for sheer allurexent. The beauty of its innumerable 
woodcuts, the antiquarian research, the sagacity of its 
comment, all help to keep this edition a perennial 
favourite. Our famous composer (once a Stratford 
resident), Sir Edward Elgar, has strong affection for this 
Knight edition. 

Charles Knight led a long and intensely busy life. He 
was a vigorous and many-sided man, introducing cheap 
pioneer literature for the masses. Once, after dining with 
Douglas Jerrold, the punster said at parting, “I’ve thought 
of an epitaph for you." Replied Knight, “Some joke, I am 
sure. What is it ? ” “Simply Good Knight” responded 
Jerrold, extending his hand. Jaques. 

Shakespeare in Excelsis 

In the form of a memorial volume, Mrs. Folger has 
printed privately a graceful tribute to the memory of her 
late husband, Henry Clay Folger. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Folger died last year, aged 73, and ere his death 
had amassed the mightiest Shakespearean collection ever 
gathered together. This huge assemblage he gave to his 
nation, two years since, together with one million pounds 
to build a white marble palace to hold it. Within those 
two years this beautiful erection, a worthy Shakespeare 
home, is now complete, although several times larger than 
our new Theatre. It was troublesome to build because of 
marble’s nature, and also because it contains stained glass 
windows, and sculptured symbolic figures, in addition to 
elaborate fittings. It stands near Congress Library at 
Washington, D.C., a magnificent tribute alike to Shake¬ 
speare, to Mr. and Mrs. Folger, and a worthy neighbour of 
the Capitol. 

The memorial volume quotes the anecdote related by 
The Shakespeare Pictorial last year, of the incredulity of 
Richard Savage over the number of Mr. Folger’s original 
Shakespeare folios. This book now reveals that he owned 
two hundred of the first four folios, including no fewer 
than eighty of the 1623 folio. 

It was once within the bounds of possibility that the 
Folger collection would be given to Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The reason why it was not is known to few. After long 
deliberation Mr. Folger finally decided to present it to 
America. Such generosity is beyond price, both in¬ 
trinsically and extrinsically. That it will prove of lasting 
educational value to his nation needs no demonstration. 

«■ - - - <• Jaques. 
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THE RECORDS OF THE 

COURT REVELS 

A recent notice of “Shakespeare’s Plays in the order of 
their Writing,” by Eva Turner Clark (published in America 
under the title “Hidden Allusions in Shakespeare’s Plays”) 
appeared in the Times Literary Supplement of the 
28th May. 

The following sentence is extracted from the review : 

Mrs. Clark endeavours to prove her contentions first 
by identifying eleven of the plays with plays mention¬ 
ed in the Revels’ Accounts, secondly by identifying 
the characters and incidents of the plays as a whole 
with historical characters and incidents associated 
with the years preceding 1590. In consequence, 
Titus Andro tens becomes The Historyc of Titus and 
Gisipptis (mistranscribed). Cymbeline is identified 
with An history of the creweltie of a Stepmother, The 
Merchant of Venice is really ‘I'lic history of Portio and 
Demorantes and Antony and "Cleopatra " is again 
“mistranscribed” as The history of tl Serpcdon." Mrs. 
Clark writes in New York, and has not consulted 
original documents. Nevertheless, she is prepared to 
state her belief that “and Gisippus” is a mistake, 
made by Feuillerat, in transcribing from an “original 
which, being written and spelt in the fashion of the 
sixteenth century, would be very difficult for twentieth 
century eyes to decipher.” Similarly she believes 
that “the English alphabet of to-day not being what 
it was in the time of Queen Elizabeth” it has been 
easy for Feuillerat to misread “Cleopatra” as 
“Serpedon.” 

Now, if Mrs. Clark’s hypothesis as to possible mistran¬ 
scriptions in the Revels’ Accounts should turn out after 
examination to be correct it will rank among the half 
"!$& ozen most important Shakespeare discoveries made during 
ve last decade. It will prove that at least eleven Shakes- 
^are plays were produced at Court by February, 1580 
/when Oxford was just short of 30, Bacon was 19, and 
'William Shakespeare of Stratford not quite 16. The 
reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement suggests that 
Mrs. Clark has realized that it is necessary for supporters 
of the Oxford—Shakespeare theory “to juggle with the 
ordinary chronology of the Shakespeare plays,” and— 
as will be seen from the quotation given above—he feels 
safe in dismissing with a scarcely disguised sneer the 
suggestion of a writer who “has not consulted original 
documents.” 

Now, as it happens there is a misunderstanding here 
both on the part of Mrs. Clark herself and of the reviewer, 
the clearing up of which greatly strengthens Mrs. Clark’s 
case. There is no question of any mistranscription by 
Professor Feuillerat, the word “Serpedon" being perfectly 
clear and distinct. The error is due to a Sixteenth 
Century fair copyist. The Records of the Court Revels — 
now in the Public Record Office—consist of a series of 
, account books, each book covering approximately one 
year. These accounts are practically complete until 1588. 


The original day-to-day accounts have not survived, but 
have been copied into these books for the signatures of 
Thomas Blagrave and Edmund Tilney, successively 
Masters of the Revels from 1573 onwards. The documents 
now available in the Record Office are therefore not 
originals, but fair copies. 

Not infrequently the fair copyist was quite unable to 

decipher the name of the play at all: “ The historic of - 

shewen at Richmond on St. Iohns daie at night,” “The 

storie of - shewed at Whitehall on Shrovesondave." 

What more likely than that he should sometimes have 
made a bad shot at an unfamiliar proper name, written 
perhaps in an illegible hand ? 

If we place the two following names one above the 
other 

Cl e o p at r a 
S e r p ed o n 

some interesting results follow. Mrs. Clark, quoting the 
palaeographer Kellner, shows that the letters “r” and “o” 
and the letters “1” and “s" are frequently indistinguishable. 
The Elizabethan “a," which is usually open at the top like 
a modern German “a," is frequently very similar to “e," 
“n," and “o.” This shows that in the Elizabethan script 
the name “Cleopatra,” if badly written, might very well 
have been transcribed “Serpedon.” 

As an illustration of the high degree of probability 
attaching to Mrs. Clark’s hypothesis I am indebted to 
Captain Ward for the following description of a clear case 
which has recently come under his notice of a mistrans¬ 
cription by a Sixteenth Century fair copyist: 

On 27 February, 1576, a play was acted before the 
Queen by “Alfruso Ferrabolle and the rest of the 
Italian player?.” I need hardly say that there i? no 
record anywhere of a man called “Alfruso Ferrabolle.” 
There was, however, an “Alfonso Ferrabosco,'" who 
was an English Government agent. In 1567 he had 
been given a salary of £50 by the Queen, and in 1570 
he was at Bologna in Italy sending political informa¬ 
tion to Sir William Cecil. It is not known when he 
returned to England ; but he had certainly done so by 
1576, for the Exchequer Books of that date record the 
payment to him of his salary of £50 a year. Now, if 
we place these two names one above the other 
Alfruso Ferrabolle 
Alfonso Ferrabosco 
we get precisely the same mistakes in transcription 
that Mrs. Clark suggests were made over “Cleopatra” 
and “Serpedon.” I might add that anyone acquainted 
with the Elizabethan script will be aware of the 
similarity between the letters “1” and “c.” 

From the foregoing example of a contemporary mistran¬ 
scription of a name about which there can be no doubt 
whatever, it becomes all the more probable that the eleven 
plays given at Court between 1577 and 1580 by the Lord 
Chamberlain's company and the Paul’s Boys are in point 
of fact—as Mrs. Clark suggests—early presentments under 
unfamiliar titles of well known Shakespeare plays. 

“If,” as Mrs. Clark writes, “it is objected that eleven 
plays in the brief period of three years is too great an out¬ 
put for an author, the answer is that internal evidence 
shows that a considerable part of several of these plays 
was written while the Earl of Oxford was in Italy, and 
that, furthermore, the plays were probably not produced 
at first in the finished state in which we have them 
today.” 

The reviewer characterises Mrs. Clark’s desire for truth 
as “a staggering demand.” Only those whose aim is 
victory rather than truth need be staggered by her 
remarkable discovery. 
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A Century and a Half Ago 

Seeing A Trip to Scarborough made it quite clear \vl 
The School for Scandal and The Rivals were Sheidai 
popular works. In the lesser known play we have ti 
same comedy of manners amongst idle aristocrats but t! 
dialogue is not so witty nor the stoiy so attractive. F. 
wiles an impecunious younger brother impersonates Lo; 
Foppington and weds an heiress and there is a sub-stcry ■ 
the wandering affections of a young man and his wifi 
The heiress loses a title but gets a man, while the othei 
affections wander neither far nor dangerously. 

As a mirror to XVJlIth century Fashion the comedy w. 
monstrously intriguing and fascinatingly beautiful/ sh¬ 
iny vitals, as his lordship would say. Mr. Erne 
Thesiger’s fop was a ravishing exquisite and if it we 
possible to take any interest in such creatures this act- 
would excite us to the enterprise. A pleasantly eve 
performance was given by Mr. Harry Wilcoxon as tl 
younger bro her w hile Mr. Robert Donat spoke the youn 
husband’s phrases with an elegance born of Shakespearea 
experience. The finest male impersonations, howevc 
were those of Mr. Eric Stanley as the country squire an 
Mr. Leslie Holland as Lory, the servant. Jn both cast 
the parts were acted with that aplomb which comes c 
knowledge and ability. 

Miss Miriam Adams, not unknown to Stratford-upor 
Avon, played Miss Hoyden vivaciously and one was gla 
that opportunity has now come her way. Certainly 
sincerity allied with aptitude are merits, Miss Adan 
deserves success. A small part was made distinguish? 
by being entrusted to Miss Anne Kasmir while Mi 
Gillian Lind and Miss Frances Carson were ladies of tl 
Continued on opposite page. 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL 


From 1513 to 1931 


The third Malvern Festival, held last month, was a 
unique opportunity to enlarge one’s dramatic education. 
There was no Apple Cart or Barretts of Wimpole Street to 
hail as prospective successes. But plays were put on 
which no one had ever seen acted before and others were 
revived which only grandfathers could remember. For all 
which we are grateful to Sir Barry Jackson. 

To stage seven plays dating from 1513 to 1951 on 
successive days was a tremendous undertaking fur both 
Producer and Company. That some of these were more 
interesting than attractive is due to the change in taste 
over five centuries. I think a mistake was made in trying 
to make Sir George Etherege’s comedy She Would if She 
Could respectable. If we are to have Restoration comedy 
let us have it with all its redeeming vulgarities. The 
charming settings of Paul Shelving were pictures in 
themselves. Of the players Mr. Ralph Richardson did 
best in a swashbuckling way. Miss Anne Kasmir and 
Miss Phyllis Shand as Madcap and Sly Girl were perfect 
joys; they were vibrant yet never over exuberant. Miss 
Isabel Thornton as Mrs. Gazet (according to the shop sign) 
ggjn and Mr. Leslie Holland as Mr. Rake-hell (indicative of his 
profession) gave clever examples of the manner in which 
^ ' small parts should be played. Others were too indefinite— 
forgivable in a play about nothings. The elaborate 
civilities of the period were insufficiently reproduced; 
formal courtesies made up half the deportment of those 
days. 
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beau monde; with unchallengeable blandishments. David 
North S Stl ted pr ° l0gue was s P° ken b y Mr. Grosvenor 

Scenery and costumes were of a magnificence in accord 
with the times represented; both may be seen to greater 
advantage when the play is given at S. James’ Theatre, 
London. By that time characterisation may have been 
perfected and the comedy, already enjoyable, have become 
more acceptable still. 

Twentieth Century 

It was hoped that Shaw would provide the modern plav. 
out nis trip to Russia and his controversy with an Urban 
JJistnct Council over a refuse dump, seem to have diverted 
his energies from more important duties. So The 
Switchback was given instead. This is a comedy by a 
Scots doctor, James Bridie by name, about medical 
etiquette. Into a dour Scots surgery circumstances 
project a newspaper proprietor, a financier and the 
President of the Medical Academy. Tliev are welcomed 
by the light hearted wife of the doctor. How a so youn" 
woman created for sunshine and gaietv, could come to 
home herself in such a spot, is one of those licenses which 
writers take for themselves and upon which they mav not 
be questioned. Dr. Mallaby thinks he has a cure for 
consumption He is whisked off to London, the cure is 
stunted in the newspapers and is to be marketed by the 

rfk C, w\ n n W,t !j Standing the Professional warnings of 
of the M.A President. A fallacy is discovered, the boom 
is over Mallaby returns to his surgery a doctor no longer, 
the .wife runs off with the financier and we arrive at the 
beginning of the third act. 

A 1 angle of Dramatic Weeds 
I he play opens well. There is pientv of humour in the 
hrst act even though some of the irony is obvious. The 
second act carries on the story. But the third act is a tangle 
of dramatic weeds. The climax is revealed in a con¬ 
versation between a daft aunt and the servant—surely the 
weakest theatrical way to convey knowledge of a crucial 
Jact. It is a clever play but needs to be more incisive. 

1 he author gels lus characters into a situation from which 
his ingenuity fails to extricate them reasonably. Another 
new third act might make the comedy into a success. 

he playing was excellent. As Mrs. Mallabv Miss 
Gillian Lind had that delightful form of happy bewilder¬ 
ment which might be expected from a youthful wife 
receiving distinguished visitors in the earl'y hours and in 
her dressing gown. Mr. Eric Stanley was more business¬ 
like than professional as Sir Anthony Grave. Should the « 
representative of the most influential Trade Union in the * 
world appear m London in a grey suit and brown shoes— ] 
at least on the stage? Viscount Pascal, the exploiter, ' 
might have been endowed with a little more intelligence, 
but Mr. Ralph Richardson made him the figure the author 
designed and did it with a pleasant naturalness and 1 
sureness. His voice was no handicap on this occasion 1 
Hie Mr. Burmeister of Mr. Edgar Norfolk was supremely h 
suave and Mr. Leslie Holland gave a perfect example of a r 
bcots laddie whom his maither would coddle. This $ 
mother in Miss Thornton's hands, was the speering f< 
guidwife to the flesh. A wonderful impersonation of the f 
half vvitted Auntie was given by Miss Frances Ross- A 
Campbell. One felt that the author loved this character 
more than her just relation to the plot. And it must have P 
been a delight to him to see how perfectly the proper 1,1 
mannerisms were interpreted. w 

Mr. Cedric Harwicke’s Dr. Mallaby was a composite of DI 
negatives. He created for us a man absorbed in a thesis, P 
woolly headed on many points with intermittent flashes of m 
clear thinking; one influenced by his Oriental birth and ea 
the prey of impulses; not given to elation yet subject to - 
depression. It proved once again that great actors do best a ' 
with great characters. Hotspur. St 
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!>r NATIONAL THEATRE GUILD 

-d ~. The Provincial campaign in support of the National 
* r I heatre Guild was inaugurated by a meeting at Malvern 
e l®*t month during the Festival. Sir Barrv Jackson, who 
n P re sided, said the responsibility of the Malvern Festival 
was too much for an individual and ought to be 
undertaken by the Nation. 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, Secretary of the British Drama 
League, said that Bulwer Lytton, Matthew Arnold, Irving, 
n 1 ree an( l George Alexander had been inti rested successive- 
d 'y 1,1 the idea of a National Theatre. The drama was the 
■e concern of the state in the old Greek theatre and in 
a Shakespeare s time it was partly under the patronage of 
1 the Court, the Ouecn and the gieat nobles. In France and 
s Germany Princes assisted the drama and this might have 
e been so m England but for tiie Puritan Revolution 
i I heatncal enterprise at the present time was built on the 
r sands of money, tlie most perishable commodity in the 
> "; or,d - . , Sir C« rl Meyer gave £70,000 for a Shakespeare 

i Memorial National Theatre. 1 hey now wanted a 
t hundred thousand signatory subscribers of one shilling 
: each to carry the matter to success. 

3 _ . Shaw Speaks 

; Keeping his audience in a ripple of laughter, Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw said the scheme began as something quite 
i ante rent. It was intended to erect a statue to William 
Shakespeare, perhaps in Piccadilly Circus, but some of 
them joined that fund committee and collared it for the 
theatre scheme. They began the job with a committee of 
peers, expensive oflices and a large staff and so got rid of 
a good deal of money. Owing to religious education 
those with large incomes thought that giving to hospitals 
would save their souls, but they would not contribute to 
the drama. 1 he trade in indulgences, one observed, was 
still in full swing. 

After the war they gave the interest on their capital to 
otratford-upon-Avon, which enabled the Bridges Adams’ 
performances to be started. That was spending their 
money well and those who went to Stratford-upon-Avon 
would see what had grown out of it. Sir Frank Benson 
had done many remarkable things, one of the most 
remarkable being a performance of Coriolanus which lasted 
one hour instead of three. Several organisations tried to 
collar their money and some were so nearly successful that 
they buried it in the earth by buying a site in Gower 
Street. The business got into court and one judge asked 
why the fund was not in the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. 

Ninepence in Royalties 

At compound interest the fund would grow to the right 
proportion in 50 years, but that was too long to wait. 
There was now a movement from below. Without seeing 
his professional accounts they would never realise how 
much he received from small performances. These were 
f‘,' cn * n , pl*? c cs they had never heard of, admittance was generally 
AY °*V v,th a fr ? nt , f° w for thc local gentry at half a crown. The 
total bookings probably amounted to 15/- and his royalties were 9 d 
He received the amount with gratitude, touched his hat, and hoped 
lor further favours. That showed thc people wanted thc best plays. 

As the audience he was addressing probably contained few peers 
but mostly poor people, he had every hope that they were interested 
in the drama. His slogan was “Why spend thc evening in your 
wretched homes when you can go to thc theatre and sec a play V' 

Miss Elsie Fogerty said that thc work during thc past thirty years 
proved that thc drama deserved its Cathredrai 

Most of those present joined thc Guild, so an excellent start was 
made. One can commend thc new title of thc organisation; thc 
earlier one - Thc Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre Committee 
-created confusion. Thc theatre which it is hoped to build will be 
a tribute to Shakespeare, though not devoted to his works alone. 

The address of the National Theab-e Guild is Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W.C.2., and donations of a shilling upwards may be sent there. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., Wyvenhoe, Farnham 
Royal, Slough, Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 


The Shining Possibilities 

of Anne Vavasour 

In a signed article published in The Saturday Review 
of the 2nd May last Mr. D. Willoughby, while prepared to 
acknowledge that half the most baffling Shakespearean 
riddles could be answered if we assume Lord Oxford to be 
the author, was at the same time severely critical of the 
work of the Shakespearean Fellowship. “ Industry," he 
declares, “is not enough." We have, in his opinion, a 
fighting case, but for lack of literary sensibility and 
psychological apprehension, we are not fighting it. We 
might, he thinks, be combing the First Part of Henry VI 
or the Taming of the Shrew for observations on the wedded 
state. “For greater quarry, he continues, “let them look 
in the direction of Anne Vavasour, that dubious maid of 
dubious honour, with whom, according to a ‘Fugger News 
Letter,’ the Earl forgot himself, and for whose sweet sake 
he knew imprisOtitne it...Already she is a more substantial 
figure than Mary Fitton, yet of her shining possibilities 
scarcely anything so far has been made.” 

An opportunity has recently occurred for running Mr D. 
Willoughby’s “greater quarry" to ground under the 
following circumstances. The Secretary of “The People’s 
National Theatre" recently issued this leaflet to members: 

During the run of Mr. Robert Atkins’ production 
of Measure for Measure , on Sunday July 12th at 8-30 
p.m., by invitation of Miss Nancy Price and Mr. 
Robert Atkins, Mr. Percy Allen (author of 'The Case 
for Edward de Vere 17th Earl of Oxford as Shake¬ 
speare” etc.), will, for the first time on any platform, 
tell his version of Measure for Measure as auto¬ 
biographical drama. The Directors of the People's 
Theatre, while not necessarily sharing the views of 
Mr. Allen, feel that members will be interested in the 
stating of his case. He will contend that Oxford 
wrote or conceived Measure (or Measure during his 
imprisonment in the Tower of London, 1581, that the 
Duke and Angelo, and in part Claudio, all stand For 
Oxford himself; that Juliet in this play, asalso in Romeo 
and Juliet , is Anne Vavasour, one of Elizabeth's Maids 
of Honour, that Mariana is Anne Cecil, Oxford’s first 
wife. Mr. Allen will further contend that Hamlet , 
Much Ado , Romeo and Juliet , are all dramatised 
versions of Oxford’s own life. Come and hear and 
form your own opinion. The Lecture will be 
followed by free and full discussion. 

In the course of his lecture Mr. Allen identified Anne 
Vavasour with the two and only Juliets that occur in 
Shakespeare, namely, the less familiar one in Measure for 
Measure , and the world-famous heroine of Romeo and 
Juliet. He concluded his lecture with these words : 

In view of the fact that Sir Thomas Knyvet, who 
fought a duel with Oxford in 1582, can be identified 
with Tybalt, who fights the duel with Romeo; and 
that Tybalt was a Capulet and a kinsman of Juliet; 
I confidently anticipate that we shall find that Sir 
Thomas Knyvet was a relative, and not as has been 


hitherto assumed a lover, of Anne Vavasour. 

Mr. Allen’s prophecy or confident anticipation was made 
on the 12th July; and its remarkable fulfilment occurred 
four days later under the following circumstances. 

Mr. Edgar de Knevett, of 23 St. Martin's Avenue, Epsom, 
Surrey, wrote a letter in The Times in February last 
announcing that he had a collection of records of the 
Knevett family, and that he would be glad to allow their 
examination by persons engaged in historic al research. As 
Honorary Secretary of the Shakespeare Fellowship I lost 
no time in getting into touch with Mr. de Knevett; and it 
was finally arranged that my son, Capt. B. M. Ward, 
should visit him on the 16th July. OnarrivalatMr.de 
Knevett’s house the following conversation took place : 

“What is it exactly that you want to find out about 
Sir Thomas Knyvet ? ” 

“Any information that you may happen to possess— 
but more particularly whether he was any relation to 
Anne Vavasour." 

“Vavasour—Vavasour—let me see. Yes, here is the 
name on my card index. Henry Vavasour of 
Copmanthorpe, Yorkshire, married Margaret sister of 
Sir Thomas Knyvet.” 

“That is exactly what I wanted to know. Henry 
Vavasour of Copmanthorpe was Anne’s father. Sir 
Thomas Knyvett was therefore her uncle.” 

As a striking example of the truth of the Oxford 
hypothesis, this fulfilled prediction of Mr. Allen’s recai 
the discovery of the marriage of William Hall at Hackney, 
made exactly nine years previously, i.e. on the 12th July, 
1922, as recorded in “The Mystery of Mr. W. H.” 

The writer in The Sat-irday Review is surely not 
overstating the case when he opines that half the most 
baffling Shakespearean riddles can be answered if we 
accept the Oxford theory ! 

One of the consequences of this latest discovery is to 
push back the date of the original composition of Romeo 
a*d Juliet from 1591 the usually accepted date— to 1582, 
the date of Oxford's duel with Sir Thomas Kuyvelt. 

Professor Albert Feuillerat was the first to suggest the 
parallelism between the Oxford-Knyvett brawls and the 
feud between the Montagues and the Capulets. Mrs. 
Clark had the intuition to see that this was “a simile more 
apt than Professor Feuillerat dreamed," and boldly 
suggested 1582 as the date of Romeo and Juliet . It is easy 
to see now that the hitherto accepted date in the early 
nineties was that of a revision, and not of the original 
composition of the play. There are two references in 
Romeo and Juliet which seem to confirm the earlier date, 
Romeo's remark at the beginning of Act II, Scene 2 : 

“He jests at scars that never felt a wound" is decidedly 
topical in 1582 if we remember that Faunt wrote to 
Anthony Bacon on March 17th in that year that “there 
hath been a fray between my Lord of Oxford and Master 
Thomas Knyvet of the Privy Chamber, who are both 
hurt, but my Lord of Oxford more dangerously.” 

The second reference is to the fan carried by Peter, 
which, according to Mercutio, was required to hide the 
Nurse's face. (See Act II Scene 4). This seems to recall 
the caricature of Oxford by Barnabe Riche in 1581: 

“ It was my fortune at my last being in London to 
walk through the Strand towards Westminster, where 
I met one came riding towards me on a footcloth nag, 
apparelled in a French ruff, a French cloak, a French 
hose, and in his hand a great fan of feathers, bearing 
them up (very womanly) against the side of his face." 

Oxford seems to have had that somewhat rare gift, a 
sense of humour that can enjoy a laugh even when he 
himself is the object of ridicule. 
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FIRST SHAKESPEARE SUNDAY ROMAN POTTERY EXPERT 


The beginnings of certain Shakespeare Celebrations in 
Stratford-upon-Avon in the form now usually adopted 
were riot so long ago. The first Shakespeare Sunday 
occurred in 1893, though Shakespeare sermons had been 
delivered for ten years previously. Mrs. Arbuthnot, widow 
of the late Archdeacon Arbuthnot, kindly supplies the 
following information : — 

Mrs. Arbutiinot’s Recollections. 

When I first came to Stratford there was very little 
ceremony connected with decorating Shakespeare's grave. 
There was usually one wreath from the Birthplace Trustees 
placed there and, I think, (but this is only an impression), 
that some Rowers were put there by the late Mr. Charles 
Flower. I do not know the exact date when Mr. Laffan 
began to come with the Grammar School boys. Mr. Laffan 
used to ask my husband to attend at the church to receive 
the wreath and he used to put on liis gown and hood as 
Mr. Laffan came always in academicals. It was generally 
at 10-30 after the usual daily Matins (then at 10 or 10-15). 
Mr. Laffan used to make a little speech and then the Vicar 
replied and placed the wreath on the poet’s grave and the 
little ceremony ended. 

1 remember very well that St. George’s Day fell on a 
Sunday in 1893 and that may have been the first occasion 
of the Mayor coming in state to church on Shakespeare 
Sunday. But it had been customary to have special 
preachers before then. 1 know my father, the late Dean 
Luckock,slaved with the Vicar in 1884and preached—that 
was before my marriage. In those days there was only 
a week of plays and there were few strangers present in the 
theatre. The walking on parts were largely filled by Local 
young people and the whole affair was very different from 
the present day “season.” 

First Flowers for Shakespeare 

The first time that an organized Rower laying took place 
was, I believe, in 1898. There was extensive restoration 
going on in the Nave, and for several months no service 
could be held there. The Chancel end was boarded off 
and on Sundays services were held in the Town Hall and 
in the Chancel simultaneously, the larger congregation 
being in the Town Hall with Mr. Bloomer and the 
regular choir. A Choral Eucharist was held in the 
Chancel with a choir of girls and I was the accompanist 
on an American organ. 

It was not considered possible that year to have the 
usual Shakespeare Sunday events, so the Vicar suggested 
that those who wished to bring flowers to mark the day 
should do it at 11 o’ clock. This idea was taken up and 
afterwards it became a regular feature of the Birthday. 
T he door on the South side of the Chancel was the only 
means of access to it for the Congregation while the Arch 
was barricaded off. The Church was re-opened in July 
1898. 

Dr. Greene Recalls 

Dr. Latimer Greene, J.P.. was Mayor in 1893 and 
inaugurated the annual visit of Mayor and Corporation to 
the Parish Church on Shakespeare Sunday. Dr. Greene 
recollects, that in 1893 Dean Farrar agreed to preach, but 
confusion In dates caused the arrangement to be cancelled. 
In consequence Canon Knox-Little, of Worcester Cathedral, 
came. He was an eloquent preacher but subject to nerves. 
On that occasion the Canon walked outside the Church 
during the service until it was time for him to commence 
his sermon. He then spoke for forty-flve minutes from a 
text in Corinthians 



MR. THOMAS MAW M.A., L'.S.A. 
was Ij< ii’u at Laiiibnik- <*n Ht i ' •.■■her. 184 2 . He is a fine 
lingui-T luimvi.’ig Gr*.-k. La 1 , in. G.rmnu and French. At 
Edinburgh by wu.-voc of l ’ink-,-. ■ : Blackie’s students. 

For mam veur-- Mr. May wa- in the Inland Revenue 
Department, stationed m lS n■ 11 :ehkmc!s. He remembers 
the Crimean War and the Cliaiyv <4 die Light Brigade. 

But it is as an authority on Roman Remains, particular¬ 
ly Pottery, that Mr. May is Le>: known. For services in 
til is connection he has received the thanks of the 
Corporations of Stratford-upou-Avun, Colchester, Reading, 
Rotherham and Warrington. His publications upon the 
excavations conducted at these towns and elsewhere are 
important tomes illustrated by designs and photographs. 

To them is now added “A K> >mano-British Industrial 
Settlement near T Aldington, Stratford-upon-Avon,” 
published this month, which describes the results of 
labours undertaken upon the initiative of the late Mr. W. 
J. Fie Id house with the coUaburain hi of Mr. h , C. Wellstood. 
The Roman Remains found have been exhibited in the 
New Place Museum, Stratford-upon-Avon, since June, 1928. 


JOHN SHAKESPEARE: GLOVER 

Mr. W. B. Kemtlixc writes: — 

Though it may be “generally accepted” that John 
Shakespeare was a glover and a butcher at the same time, 
such general acceptance is based on lack of knowledge. 

It was not so. The law prevented a seller of animal flesh 
intended for human consumption from being a dealer also 
in animal skin, hide, etc. We have documentary proof 
that -he was a dealer in the latter, being a glove maker; 
but we have no evidence that at any previous or 
subsequent time lie was a butcher. We know precisely 
when the Birthplace was first made into a butcher’s shop ; 
it was years after the Shakespcares were dead. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S DEATH 

Possible Causes 

If Dr. John Hall, the poet’s son-in-law, had left in his 
“Select Observations” a precise diagnosis of his illustrious 
kinsman’s last illness, much discussion would have been 
saved. Notwithstanding the absence of facts, however, a 
fairlv reasonable hythothesis can be built up. Dr. J. ■ , 
Nisbet in his work “ The Human Machine,” mentions that 
Shakespeare was one of a family of eight, of whom seven, 
including the poet, reached an average age of only 
twenty-one years. During his early manhood and 
middle age, Shakespeare was seriously overworked, 
worried by his father’s financial embarrassments and 
unhappy in his home life. All of which may be reckoned 
as contributory to an illness. 

Further, the national health between 1564-1616 was 
poor. Both Typhus and Typhoid were rampant, and 
victims of Tuberculosis frequently hastened their end by 
excessive drinking. Small-pox marred thousands, in¬ 
cluding the Queen herself. Hygienically at any rate, 
Shakespeare could not be considered as well favoured. 

Ward’s Diary 

Writing in 1663, the Rev. John Ward of Stratford-upon- 
Avon somewhat spitefully asserts that, “Shakespeare, 
Dravton and Ben Jonson had a merrie meeting, and it 
seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare died of a feavour 
there contracted.” Unfortunately for this picturesque 
statement, medical science denies that any specified fever 
can be contracted from drinking. As Shakespeare did not 
die for two and a half months after the “merrie meeting” 
there can be little connection between the two events. 

Halliwell-Phillipps supposes the fever to have been 
either typhus or typhoid, falling into the common 
error of "not distinguishing clearly between the two. In 
the case of typhus death usually occurs towatds the close 
of the second week but four weeks and a day elapsed 
between the fatal seizure and Shakespeare's death. The 
time between the onset of the illness and its fatal 
conclusion, are more compatible with tyhoid fever. 
Moreover the sanitary condition of the town, although no 
worse than the cities, was a standing menace to the 
health of the inhabitants, despite the fulminations and 
edicts of the Corparation. 

Handwriting and Health 

Dr. J. F. Nisbet, pursues an unusual line of investigation, 
in examining the extant Shakespeare signatures, and 
deducing the state of the poet’s health from his hand¬ 
writing. Sir E. K. Chambers in his “William Shake¬ 
speare” mentions six of Shakespeare’s signatures: 

1. Deposition. 11th May, 1612. 

2. Conveyance. 10th March, 1613. 

3. Mortgage. 11th March, 1613. 

4. 5 and 6. Will. 25th March, 1616 

Continued at foot of next column. 


SPEAKING IN STRATFORD 


VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD 
will audiCbS a meeting under liic auspices of the League of 
Nation-. 1. amu at ilie Piciurg House, on Wednesday 
afternoon, 14th October. Mr. Spenser blower will preside 
and ti; Lord Mayiruf Birmingham (Alderman Saunders) 
will pr pose a resolution of thanks. 

Lord Cecil deputised again for our Foreign Office at the 
Leagu ~ ol Nations Assembly last month. Not only is he 
an attractive public speaker but one whose honesty of 
purpose has won for him the admiration of the whole 
u orld. .Strailoid i< distinctly honoured by his visit, much 
larger towns having invited him in vain. 

SHAKESPEARE'S DEATH—-concluded from previous column. 

Dr. Nisi.et infers that the shakiness denotes some sort 
of paralysis (especially in Nos. 4, 5 and 6) and that 
Shakespeare's failure to remember the Christian name of 
his nephew Thomas Hart, coupled with tremors of the 
hand, were ‘preens* >rs of a fatal paralytic or apoplectic 
attack/ 

An eminent medical authority, on being asked his 
opinion of this theory, refused to accept it. pointing out 
that the shaky signatures appended to the will, were 
probably written when the poet was seriously ill, and 
propped up in bed for the occasion. A no less eminent 
authority on Shakespeare made it clear that a quill pen 
and greasy vellum or parchment might be responsible for 
a shaky and partly illegible signature. Reverting to the 
medical aspect, tiie same authority goes on to sa\', “The 
symptoms are consistent with chronic tuberculosis, 
aggravated by a drinking bout ('the ‘merrie meeting’ of 
John Ward). On the other hand I am prepared to admit 
that it may have been typhoid fever, but I see no reason to 
think that it was typhus, or any form of paralysis, judging 
from the evidence submitted.” Hamlet. 
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FOLGER 

SHAKESPEARE 

LIBRARY 

TRIBUTE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


The genii of Aladdin’s enchanted 
lamp evolved no greater wonder than 
did the laic Henry Clay Fclger, when 
he conceived and ejected the tribute¬ 
building to Shakespeare at Washing¬ 
ton, U.S.A. The Library, not yet 
fully completed, will be a lesson in 
beauty and reverence. Its ir.idesccnt 
appearance has already earned for it 
the title of The Pearl. Mr. Folger 
was denied the satisfaction of wi Jness- 
ing the fulfilment of his life’s dream, 
but he left the diiecion in capable 
hands and the result is a 'Memorial 
for the admiration and use of the 
entire world. 

Mr. Folger came of good New 
England stock. He was born in New 
York on lttth June, 1857 , and died 
on 1 ith June, 1930 . Business and 
book-collecting absorbed half a cen¬ 
tury of his life. Naturally modest, 
he would have disclaimed any un¬ 
common faculties of mind, but his 
power came from concentration, 
coupled with devout consecration, it 
was Mr. Folger’s good fortune and 
rare wisdom to attach himself to a 
few inexhaustable interests. Conse¬ 
quently he never experienced satiety 
and the full zest of life was his till 
the end. 

An achievement so noteworthy and 
a personality so consistent as Mr, 
Folger’s deserve attention. The gift 
of his magnificent library, housed in 
a beautiful building, equipped with 
ample funds for its support, a’nd the 
provision that the carrying on of his 
life’s work should be entrusted to 
Amherst College (where he gradua¬ 
ted) have secuied him that claim to 
remembrance due to a benefactor. 

EMERSON’S INFLUENCE. 

A lecture by Emerson at Amherst 
College first directed Mr. Folger to 
Shakespeare. He was never to for¬ 
get that living con.Uct with a great 
spirit Emerson’s superb English 
and the extraordinary condensation of 
poetic imagination of his studies of 
Shakespeare endowed the student 
Folger with a love of good literature. 
With intellectual powers keenly 
trained to analysis and expression, 
his concentration upon Shakespeare 
followed. 

On graduating from College, Mr. 
Folger studied law, entered the Stan¬ 
dard Oil Comply and rose to be a 



JULIUS C.ESAR: Another 

director of it. He was a. grand man 
to work fur and with. Mindful of his 
own experience he encouraged youn¬ 
ger men to be alert and experimental. 
As a leader of a great Corporation 
he proved a worthy successor ot John 
D. Rockefeller and Charles Pratt. 
Intensely as Mr. Folger devoted Irm- 
self to business, it was ill the Sttfuil 
margin of leisure that he cultiva ed 
the Shakespeaie collection w'hich 
ultimately riv alled those accumukt 
through several centur.es. 

According to Mrs. l'olger, who 
actively assisted him, the airnhig- 
point of his Shakespeare collecting 
was the purchase of Halliwcll's facsi¬ 
mile of the first loan. By 1909 the 
importance of the collection had be¬ 
come an assured tact. It was then 
the largest and finest in America, and 
perhaps in the world. Collecting 
Shukespeareana has been the life*- 
work of many students, and the resul.s 
of their labours have found perman¬ 
ent homes in the greatest public 
libraries. To rival those collections 
was therefore a real achievement. 

80,000 \ GLUMES. 

No estimate of the size of the Fol¬ 
ger Library can be given until the 
complete catalogue is made, but i'.* 
may amount to over eighty Ihousnnd 
volumes. Works by and about Shake¬ 
speare fill 232 double column ppges 


of John Gregory's Bas-Rel:els. 

of the huge British Mu-cam Ca alogue 
and the Folger Library 1 i'ails this. 
Xu mail will ever live long enough to 
read all its contemn. Nor can any' 
mail hope ever to aEcumulate such 
anotiier collection. 

Mr. Folger could not have been 
the great buyer he was witliuu: be¬ 
coming an expert, lie w'.is learned 
in die lore of early editions and could 
icadiiy distinguish a genuine page 
fioiu Lhc most careful facsimile. He 
was also a devout reader ot Shake¬ 
speare. as several literary mono¬ 
graphs testify. Had lie lived to 
assemble his Library, he intended 
himself to supervise such a collation 
of io ius as no edi or ever luid the 
means to undertake. 1 hanks to him 
the means are now provided and the 
work will surely be conducted by 
other hands. 

It may seem a poignant circum¬ 
stance that jus- as his books were 
about to be installed in .he beautiful 
hume provided, he should be called 
to leave them. But :herc is no joy 
like the rapture of first acquumg a 
Late book and that happiness Mr. 
Folger experienced in a measure 
granted to few men. Probably the 
only other library which approaches 
this one in artistic ailurcmen: is the 
luxurious R>lands Library at Man¬ 
chester. 
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In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alom are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

THE ORIGINAL 
VENUS AND ADONIS 

The above is the title of a book published last year by 
Mr. H. T. S. Forrest—already known to Shakespeare 
students as having written “The Five Authors of Shake¬ 
speare's Sonnets,’’—the work being described in his 
Introductory Chapter as the result of an intensive study of 
the text of Venns and Adonis. 

Many years ago, Mr. Forrest tells us, he thought it 
possible that it would be found that “a substantial non- 
Shakespearean element in the shape of the work of another 
poet (or, perhaps, other poets) writing in collaboration 
with Shakespeare” would be found both in Venus and 
Adonis and in Lucrcce. 

The effect of an intensive study of the former poem has 
confirmed his faith in the hypothesis that Shakespeare, no 
less in the Poems than in the Folio, should be regarded as 
“a noun of multitude.” 

In Chapter V of his book {pages 101 to 123) he presents 
in a poem of 127 stanzas what he considers to be "a close 
approximation to the original poem as written by Shake¬ 
speare ” The full poem as first published in 1503 and 
constantly reprinted since then, consists of 199 stanzas, so 
that no less than 72 stanzas have been omitted as being in 
Mr. Forrest’s opinion the work of an interpolator. 

The reasons given for the rejection of these 72 stanzas 
are two in number : 

1. They consist of numerous passages in which Venus is 
made to speak in an unnatural or self-contradictory 
manner. 

2. They include some half-dozen cases of what may he 
described as ‘self- echo’ or ‘self-parody.’ 

Now, if these passages, involving first ‘Dramatic 
Incongruity* and secondly ‘Duplication* are omitted from 
the work there is no doubt whatever that the resultant poem 
is much more natural and recognisable as ‘Shakespearean’ 
than can possibly be said of the original unexpurgated 
poem. Mr. Forrest was therefore gradually forced to the 
conclusion “that the only theory that would satisfactorily 
account for the facts was that a completed poem by Shake¬ 
speare underwent a revision by another poet (or, possibly, 
other poets), who took the opportunity of introducing 
additional matter of his (or their) composition.” This 
theory is formally stated (on page 12 of the Introductory 
Chapter) as follows: 

“An Interpolation Theory 

Shakespeare, having composed at some date previous 
to 1592 a straightforward narrative poem based on a 
blend of the two stories of Venus and Adonis and of 
Salamacis and Hermaphroditus in Ovid’s “Metamor¬ 
phoses" (or, perhaps, Golding’s English translation 
thereof), submitted it in that year to the judgment of 

a patron or literary friend.who, deciding that his 

‘unpolisht verses’ would be improved by the addition 
of a certain amount of ornament, proceeded to supply 
it in the shape of a number of stanzas, written in the 

, elaborately ‘conceited’ fashion of the day, and inter- 
fra • ' Apolated at convenient points in the poem. Shakespeare, 


for some reason or other—probably for fear of offending 
his patron or friend—accepted these interpolations, 
and consented to the publication of this ‘improved’ 
poem as his own work.” 

The Shakespearean characteristics which Mr. Forrest 
misses in the 72 rejected stanzas, but which he finds in the 
remainder of the poem are “the mastery of the all-embracing 
art of dramatic illusion, the unerring flair of the born 
literary craftsman, and the essential sanity of the true 
humorist”.” In the rejected stanzas he finds that Venus is 
constantly ‘spoiling the picture* by behaving in an 
unnatural and self-contradictory way: 

The author often irritates us by his penchant for 
feeble and tasteless literary devices, and by his habit 
of killing a bright thought or graceful fancy by driving 
it to death; and when he starts on a pathetic des¬ 
cription of the predicament of his heroine, the odds are 
that, sooner ar later, he will ruin its effect bv giving it 
an unintentionally comic turn (page 8). 

Now, a careful study of Mr. Forrest’s book will, I think, 
convince an impartial reader that he has made out an 
exceedingly strong case, which needs but a very slight 
modification of his ‘Interpolation Theory’ to make it fit 
the Oxford hypothesis. 

There is no reason to suppose that Shakespeare’s poems 
were any less ‘ramm’d with life’—to use Ben Jonson’s 
phrase in The Poetaster (Act V scene i)—than we know the 
plays to have been. The love affair of Venus and Adonis 
may well have heen a blend of the two stories mentioned 
by Mr. Forrest in the translation by .Oxford’s uncle and 
tutor of Ovid's “Metamorphoses," but from what we know 
of Shakespeare's use of original sources in such plays as 
All’s Well that Ends Well we may feel pretty confident 
that tlie poem contains in its ‘straightforward narrative’ a 
description of an actual love affair in which Oxford was 
one of the principals. 

Mr. Looney has pointed out that the last stanzas of 
IViu/s and Adonis draw a picture of a mother with her 
new-born child. Henry de Vere was born a few weeks 
before the publication of the poem. Can Venus therefore 
be in any sense a portrait of Oxford’s second wife ? Some 
of the Sonnets addressed to the Dark Lady seem to support 
this hypothesis. On the other hand Venus is several times 
referred to in wdiat Mr. Forrest considers to be the genuine 
stanzas as being ‘immortal’ and the ‘Queen of love.’ 
These expressions would be more applicable to Queen 
Elizabeth than to anyone else, and a love affair between 
Oxford and the Oueen is by no means outside the bounds 
of possibility. If Bacon was the editor of the Shakes¬ 
peare Group we may perhaps assume that he inserted the 
interpolated verses in order partly to confuse the too 
“straightforward narrative" by argumentative and 
philosophical speeches so as to make the references to 
to Oxford and the Queen less easily detectable, and partly 
no doubt for other political reasons connected with the 
Propaganda Department. 

Thus, in the second stanza of the original poem, Venus 
pays the following hyperbolical compliment to Adonis:— 
The field’s chief flower, sw r eet above compare 

Nature that made thee w'ith herself at strife 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

“The number of ingenious variations of this com¬ 
pliment ” writes Mr. Forrest, “which the interpolator puts 
into Venus’ mouth is one of the most remarkable features 
of the poem ” (p.95). These compliments would appear to 
be simply a series of eulogies of the concealed poet 
‘Shakespeare,’ the death of Adonis being probably 
symbolic of Oxford’s * banishment * and withdrawal from 
the Court. 
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FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY at Washington U.S.A. 



A ,„ A „f the magniteent build,,.g m '.Y-thington , 1 ,™ the late Mr. H. C. Folgefs Shak«#earean library o 
30,000 volumes will be housed. _ === 



THE LATE H. C. FOLGER 


Cheshire Comments 

Miss Margery Barber of Stockport, writes in 

September:— .. , . . 

Have just attended the last week of the Festival, which 
has proved as enjoyable as ever, in spite of the fact that the 
newcomers to the Company do not appear to be quite up 
to the usual standard with the exception of Mr. Aryton, 
whose King Lear was truly great. The acting in this play 
as a whole, however, combined with beautiful stage and 
colour effects, made a most impressive and moving 

spectacle. . 

Rc L. \V. Cockermouth:—Perhaps he would be 
interested to know we made the journey from Stockport in 
four hours using the usual Conference Rail Voucher 
Tickets available, after booking one seat at the Theatre, 
from the commencement of each Festival until the day 
after its termination (see instructions on back of Pro¬ 
gramme Booklet) at practically Excursion Rate. We had 
to change from New Street to Snow Hill Station at 
Birmingham, re-booking there, and we made the return 
journey in exactly the same time. I think this quite 
reasonable. 

Is the New' Theatre occupying all the attention at 
present? There is much room for improvement in the 
state of main thoroughfares and side streets. One cannot 
help noticing the dirty condition of pavements. Even in 
our large Industrial Towns in t'ne North this unpleasant 
state of things is not so evident. 


Mr. (Not Dr.) Nisbet 

Mr. J. T. Dewhurst, of Bury, writes:— 

The w-riter cf the article on Shakespeare’s Death in the 
October No. of The Shakespeare Pictorial is quite mis- 
, r „ 1A «.u nrv ciav taken in calling Mr. J. F. Nisbet, Dr. He was one of the 

A characteristic photogiaph ol the late n y > most brilliant journalists of his day, writing mostly for the 
ulger, whose munificence has founded the Shakcspeaie Re f eree an( j The Times. He also wrote three books 
ibrarv in Washington which is pictured above. Both «M arr j age and Heredity,” “ The Insanity of Genius", and 
ioto"'raphs are reproduced by courtesy of the Amherst ,.< xhe Human Machine." He died in 1899 aged <' -He 
olie"e which institution is entrusted with the control of / deals with Shakespeare's Death in the two lai YPT 

ie Memorial. ( • books ' \ ' • ' { 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon, Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., Wyvenhoe, Farnham 
Royal, Slough, Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at ike disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

“The Earl of Oxford as Shakespeare” 

An Outline of the Case 

By Lieut.-C jlonel Montagu W . Douglas, C.S.I , C.I.E. 

Cecil Palmer, 1931, 5s. net. 

“ Seven Shakespeares ” 

A Discussion of the Evidence for various Theories with 
regard to Shakespeare s identity. 

By Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc., h.R.H.S. 

Cecil Palmer, 1931,7s. 6d. net. 

“The Earl of Oxford as Shakespeare" is a book of 170 
pages, containing a short summary of the various con¬ 
tributions to the Oxford theory since the appearance of 
Mr. Looney’s “Shakespeare Identified" in 1920. A “Notice 
to the Reader" on page vii contains the following list of 
ten books which are constantly quoted in the text: 

“Shakespeare Identified." J. T. Looney. 

“The Mystery of Mr. W.H.” Colonel B. R. Ward, 

‘ The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford" Captain B. i\I. 
Ward. 

(1) “The Case of Edward de Vere, the Seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford as Shakespeare." Percy Allen. 

(2) “The Oxford-Shakespeare Case Corroborated." 

Percy Allen. _ 

“Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward de Vere. Gerald 
H Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., L.L.D. . 

“Shakespeares Plays in the Order of their Writing. 
Mrs. Eva Turner Clark. 

“William Shakespeare." Sir Edmund Chambers. 

“Is there a Shakespeare Problem?" Sir George 
Greenwood. . 

As President of the Shakespeare Fellowship Colone 
Douglas has here for the first time produced a general 
conspectus of the Shakespeare : controversy resulting from 
the activities of the Fellowship during the last eight years. 

“The Mvsterv of Mr. W.H." was published as a 
manifesto of the Shakespeare Fellowship early in 1923 and 
contained as an Appendix a report of the foundation 
Meeting which took place in the Public Library at 
Hacknev on the 6th November, 1922. 

The volume under review may be looked upon as our 
second manifesto, issued on the completion of eight years 

W Appendix A of the book (pages 156-164) contains a list 
of no less than thirty-five books written or edited by 
members of the Fellowship, fifteen of them being concerned 
either wholly or in part with the Oxford theory. 1 hesc 
figures demonstrate clearly the necessity for a short 
summary of the case. The ordinary busy man, however 
much i .terested in Shakespeare, cannot be expected to read 
fifteen books on the Oxford theory. Here he will find the 


If Colonel Douglas' book may be looked upon as a 
sequel to “The Mystery of Mr. W.H." in the sense that it 
marks the advance made by the Oxford theory since the 
issue of our first manifesto of 1923, Dr. Slater’s “Seven 
Shakespeares" is no less reminiscent of “Le Mystere 
Shakespearien" by Professor Georges Connes, a translation 
of which was published by Cecil Palmer in 1927. 

Dr. Slater has examined not only the claims of Professor 
Connes’ four candidates—Bacon, Rutland, Derby and 
Oxford—but in addition to an interesting chapter 
on “ The Marlowe Mystery" he has added two new 
claimants of his own—Sir Walter Ralegh and the 
Countess of Pembroke. The anonymous “ member of the 
Shakespeare Fellowship " who wrote the Preface to the 
translation of Professor Connes* book, four years ago, said 
on page XI: “ Since the publication of Mr. Looney s book 

in 1920, other books have been published . but no 

fresh names have been suggested. It would almost seem 
as if all the principal data for forming a judgment on the 
subject were now before us, and that no more suprises are 
likely to arise." “Never prophesy unless you know" is 
the maxim that seems most apropriate under the circum¬ 
stances. Dr. Slater has made out a strong case for includ¬ 
ing both the Countess of Pembroke and Sir Walter Ralegh 
in the Shakespeare group. This indeed is putting the case 
too mildlv. Not only does he consider the Countess of 
Pembroke to be "the Woman Shakespeaie” hinted at by 
Lady Pembroke's famous Wilton letter of 1603, but the 
arguments he marshals in support of his theory, and the 
reasons for the faith that is in him, are sufficiently com¬ 
pelling to have succeeded already in securing strong 
support for his views. 

Although Professor Connes’ declared himself to be a 
supporter of the traditional view of Shakespeare author¬ 
ship, the arguments put forward by him in favour of his 
four’candidates were sufficiently* weighty to draw from 
him the admission that William Shakespeare of Stratford 
must have been intimately acquainted with them all Dr. 
Slater also, while favouring the theory “that the Shakes¬ 
peare plavs came from a group of writers closely connect 
with one another and with the Elizabethan Court," does 
not consider it impossible that Oxford, as the organiser of 
the group of dramatists employed on Secret Service, may 
have engaged the young actor from Stratford as one of his 
assistants. The traditional view and the Group theory 
with Oxford as the organiser of the group tend therefore, 
as the controversy progresses, to approximate more and 
more closelv to one another. 

Dr. Slater has attacked the problem of the Shakespeare 
Mysterv, not as a student of.literature and literary history, 
but as a student of economics and economic and social 
history. This gives special authority to his chapter on the 
historical background of the Elizabethan drama. As a 
student of social history and psychology his views as to 
the feminine influence recognisable in the plays must be 

given special weight. 

To sum up. The book may be described as a brilliant 
piece of work. As a su t.mary of the arguments in favour 
of the Group theory it rivals in clarity “The Shakespeare 
Mvstery " by Professor Connes, and the clarity of French 
thought is proverbial. It may therefore be confidently re¬ 
commended to novices as an up to date summary of the 
problem written from the point of view of the Oxford - 
Pembroke theorv. To those who arc acquainted with the 


views of all these writers put forward clearly and concisely, voluminons and rapidlv increasing literature on the 

Every now and then some such resum£ of our work will be subject Chapters 1 and XI, “ The Historical Backgroun , 
necessarv and it is matter for congratulation that so an( i “ The Sweet Swan of Avon respectively, may be re- 
stronc a’case as the one here put forward by Colonel commended as two most important and original contnbu- 
Douglas can be made for the Oxford theory, after eight % tions by an authority on economics and social history to 
years of organised research and collaboratio^ffM^l < ** ^fhe problem of Shakespeare authorship. 
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Shakespeare’s Plays 
in the 

Order of their Writing. 

A study based on the Records of the Court Revels 
and Historic Allusions 

by 

EVA TURNER CLARK 
2 *ij' nett. 

Published by Cecil Palmer, 49, Chandos Street, W.C 2. 

An American edition entitled 

Hidden Allusions in 
Shakespeare’s Plays, 

is published by William Farquhar Payson, 598, 
Madison Avenue, New York, U.S.A. at $7‘50 a copy. 


“ The book is not only valuable in the theory it tracks 
to ground so unerringly, but as a textbook it belongs in 
every classical library of any importance. It is, in ad 


League of Nations Union. 

Public Meeting 


in 


The Picture House, 


on 


Wednesday, 

9th December, 1931 


SPEAKER: 

The Rt. Hon. The 

VISCOUNT CECIL 

Of Chelwood, K.G. 


Chair to be taken at 3 p.m. by 

Spenser Flower, Esq. 

Hon. Sec.: Rev R. M. Goodfield, 

8 , Evesham Place, 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 


dition, a facinating piece of reading.*'—Springfield, Mass., C^rUlSC 


“ The book is free of sensationalism and is an honest and 


R.M.S.P. Atlantis will Cruise in the 
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sincere study.The merit of the thesis is a matter to be 

wrangled over by experts, but even if it is all wrong there 
are some uncanny parallels between the life of the man 
who wrote the plays and the life of Edward De Vere, 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford."—Richmond, Va., News 
Leader. 

“If we are to believe Eva Turner Clark’s “Hidden 
Allusions in Shakespeare’s Plays," there is hardly a line 
which has not some contemporary meaning, and hardly a 
character who cannot be identified with some personage of 
the day. It is from these allusions, which she interprets — " y 

fascinating manner, that she adds her contribution to tW*K * 

theory that the real author of Shakespeare’s plays^ 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford....^** NvaS C K, 
surprisingly logical argument that ShakespearC?ft is a »-»• \ 

wrote the plays which bear his name.”—PhPe never 

• n Public Ledger. - •** ^iadelpb ia 

fr.. - ' 


Mediterranean at Christmas. 

Leaving Southampton on 18th December 
the trip will occupy 19 days. 

Lisbon, Tangier, Naples, the Riviera, 
Corsica, Barcelona, Algiers and Malaga 
are visited in turn. 

Berths at 38 Guineas and upwards 
may be reserved upon application 
to :— 

RAY, 37 High Street- 
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A Great Shakespeare Discovery 

Dr. Leslie Hotson, whose “Shakespeare versus Shallow ” 
has just been published by The Nonesuch Press, has made 
a discovery which is destined to have a far-reaching effect 
upon Shakespeare criticism. The discovery itself amounts 
to this. In November 1596 William Shakespeare is found 
to have been living on the Surrey Bankside, in close touch 
with Francis Langley the owner of the newly erected 
Swan Theatre. The reasonable inference, as Dr, Hotson 
says, is that Shakespeare and his company were, in 1596, 
acting at the Swan. This completely upsets the hitherto 
accepted belief that from 1594 to 1597 the Chamberlain's 
men were occupying the Theatre in Shoreditch. 

Now, in 1596 a certain John de Witt was travelling in 
England. He visited, among other places, Paris Garden 
on the Surrey Bankside, in the grounds of which Francis 
Langley had recently built the Swan. De Witt made a 
drawing of the interior of the theatre as viewed from the 
auditorium, a reproduction of which will be found on 
page 190 of this number of The Shakespeare Pictorial. 
As will be seen, there is a play in progress on the stage; 
and, in view of the fact that this play was probably a 
Shakespeare play, it seems reasonable to identify it with 
Act III scene iv of Twelfth Night , where Malvolio appears 
cross*gartered before Olivia and Maria. This would 
mean that we must ante-date Twelfth Night about four 
years, and place it at least as early as 1596. 

Twelfth Night, however, is not the only play that 
must now be pushed back in the Shakespeare chronology. 
Dr. Hotson puts forward two reasons for supposing that 
‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor was performed at the Gat ter 
celebrations at Windsor in April 1597. One of these 
reasons involves the somewhat doubtful identification of 
a certain William Gardiner, a Bermondsey J.P , with 
Justice Shallow. It is certainly true that there are a 
number of coincidences linking Gardiner with Shallow ; 
but one cannot help feeling that Gardiner, whose life was 
a “tissue of greed, usury, fraud, cruelty and perjury," is 
far more akin in a general way to Shy lock than he is 
to the harmless old buffoon Shallow. 

The other reason however, for ante-dating Merry Wives 
to April, 1597. is far stronger. The play contains several 
palpable allusions to the Count of Klompelgart's visit to 
England in 1592. Now, in April 1597, by which time he had 
become Duke of Wurttemburg, he was elected to the Order 
of the Garter; but, as he had returned to his native Germany, 
he was not present at the installation ceremony. And Dr. 
Hotson suggests that when Dr. Caius puts his head in at 
the door of mine Host of the Garter Inn and says :— 

... it is tell-a me dat you make grand preparation for 
a duke de Jarmanv : by my trot, dere is no duke, dat 
de Court is know to come: I tell you for good-viP 
adieu— 

he is making an obvious allusion to the Duke of 
Wurttemburg’s absence from the Garter celebrations of 
April 1597. Nor is this all. On the same date Lord 
• Chamberlain Hunsdon, the •* patron - of Shakespeare's 
company, was also elected K.G.; and the “reasonable 

! y Ji. .A'-i ...... 


conclusion, as Dr. Hotson suggests, is that The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was presented at the Garter celebrations 
at Windsor by the Chamberlain's men in April 1597. 

If, then, we accept these new dates of 1596 and 1597 f or 
Twelfth Night and Merry Wives respectively, we must 
naturally direct our attention to the effect these alterations 
will have on the accepted orthodox chronology of 

Shakespeare's plays. Obviously I and II Henry /V_m 

which plays Falstaff made his first appearance on the 
stage-must go back to 1596 or even earlier. And 
presumably Henry V will have to follow suit; because as 
Sir Edmund Chambers points out: — 

That {Merry Wives ) is in any case later than Henry V 
is likely, because the description of Nvm as ‘corporal' 
would be meaningless if he had not already made iiis 
appearance on the battlefield. 

(“William Shakespeare." 1.434k 

Now, according to Sir Edmund Chambers' chronological 
table, the year 1596-7 is already occupied by King J<>itn 
and The Mtrchant of Venice ; so that the immediate effect 
of Dr. Hotson’s discovery is to produce an accumulation of 
no fewer than seven plays in this one year. Nor is it * 
possible, so long as we adhere to the orthodox theorv, to 
reconstruct Chambers' table by successively ante-dating 
all the earlier plays back into the fifteen-eighties. Indeed, 
it is not too much to say that Dr. Hotson’s discovery has 
given the coup-de-grace to the hitherto accepted theory of 
Shakespeare authorship. 

It is impossible here to go into the details of the havoc* 
that the ante-dating of Tivelfth Night and Merry II ires 
has wrought on the orthodox chronological table. One 
example may be given. In 1598 Francis Meres published 
his “Palladia Tamia," in which he gave a list of \1 
Shakespeare plays then in existence. Sir Edmund 
Chambers considers that any play not mentioned in this 
list was necessarily written later than 1598. He goes so 
far as to describe this as the ‘starting point’ ol his 
chronological table. But what value can we now attach 
to such a ‘starting point’ v lien we realise that neither 
Twelfth Night , Merry Wives nor Henry V appear in this 
list? 

Readers of The Shakespeare Pictorial will remember 
that in the February number we reviewed Mrs. E. '1 . 
Clark’s “Shakespeare’s Plays in the Order of their 
Writing," in which she argued convincingly that the plays 
were originally written by Lord Oxford as Court Masks 
and War Propaganda plays between 1576 and 1590: and 
that the printed versions that have come down to us .are 
adaptations and revisions of these old Court Masks and \\ ar 
Propaganda plays as rehandled by Oxford during the last 
ten or twelve years of his life, when he was living in 
retirement at King’s Place, Hackney. It will be seen at 
once how Dr. Hotson's discovery, involving as its does a 
cumulative ante-dating of a large number of the plavs. 
lends very valuable support to Mrs. Clark's thesis. 

From its first inception in 1922 The Shakespeare 
Fellowship has always emphasised the necessity for 
research work. We cordially welcome, therefore, all new 
facts, whether found out by ourselves or by orthodox 
Shakespeareans. We prefer indeed that new facts should 
be unearthed by orthodox researchers on account of the 
wider publicity given to such finds. Discoveries are of no 
use unless public attention is drawn to them, and our own 
arc simply not alluded to. Besides it is particularly good 
sport to see the enemy's engineer “hoist with his own 
petard." For in all such cases we may confidently 
anticipate—as we have shown in the present instance—that 
\ “ ,,, it shall go hard 

But we will delve one yard below their mines 
AncNdow them at the Moon." 
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HERALDRY IN “THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 



(1J (2) 

LUCY GASCOIGNE 

Lucy. Gules three luces argent. Gascoigne. (i) Argent on a pale sable 
a demi-luce couped or. (2) Argent on a pale sable three demi-luces couped 

or two and one. 
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ACT I 

Scene I. WINDSOR. 

Enter: Justice Shallow. Slender. Sir 1 Hugh Evans. 
Shallow. Sir Hugh, persuade me not; I will make a Star- 
chamber matter of it; if he were twenty Sir John Falstaffs, 
he shall not abuse Robert Shallow, Esquire. 

Slender. In the county of Gloster, Justice of Peace, and 
coram. 

Shallow. Ay, cousin Slender, and Cust-alorum. 2 
Slender. Ay, and ratolorum too; and a gentleman born, 
master parson ; who writes himself armigero ; in any bill, 
quittance, or obligation, armigero. 

Shallow. Ay, that we do : and have done any time these 
three hundred years. 

Slender. All his successors, gone before him, have done’t; 
and all his ancestors, that come after him, may : they may 
give the dozen white luces in their coat. 

Shallow. It is an old coat. 

Evans. The dozen white louses do become an old coat 
well ; it agrees well, passant: it is a familiar beast to man, 
and signifies—love. 

Shallow. The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old 
coat. 

Slender. I may quarter, coz ? 

Shallow. You may, by marrying. 

(1) A title formerly appropriated to chaplains. 

(2) Ci/sJos Rotulorum. 


In these opening lines of the play we have an heraldic 
topical allusion which has been discussed by all Shakes¬ 
peare’s biographers and commentators, from the days of 
Nicholas Rowe, whose “Life of Shakespeare ” was pub¬ 
lished in 1709, down to Dr. Hotson’s “Shakespeare versus 
Shallow,” published last year. 

Nicholas Rowe says that Shakespeare “ had, by a Mis¬ 
fortune common enough to young Fellows, fallen into ill 
Company; and amongst them, some that made a frequent 
practice of Deer-stealing, engag’d him with them more 
than once in robbing a Park that belong'd to Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Cherlecot, near Stratford. For this he was 
prosecuted by that Gentleman, as he thought, somewhat 
too severely ; and he made a Ballad upon him.” Later on 
in discussing Falstaff, he says : “ amongst other Extrava¬ 
gances, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, he has made him 
a Deer-stealer, that he might at the same time remember 
his Warwickshire Prosecutor, under the Name of Justice 
Shallow; he lias given him very near the same Coat of 
Arms which Dugdale, in his Antiquities of that County, 
describes for a Family there, and makes the Welsh Parson 
descant very pleasantly upon ’em.” 

Dr. Hotson identifies Justice Shallow with William 
Gardiner, a Surrey J.P., who quarrelled-with Shakespeare 
in 1596. Gardiner was entitled to empale the Lucy arms 
with his own, his first wife being a lady whose maiden 
name was Lucy. 

A third identification is that of Professor Abel Lefranc, 
whose candidate, Stephen Proctor, a Yorkshire J.P., 
belonged to a family entitled to quarter the Gascoigne 
arms, on the strength of the marriage of one, Henry 
Proctor, to Margery Gascoigne, daughter and heiress of 
John Gascoigne of Thorpe-on-the-Hill, Lincolnshire. 
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Severn and Avon Catchment Area 

It did not take the Borough Council long to decide to 
oppose the amalgamation of the Avon with the Severn 
catchment area. Most of the work on the Avon has been 
done and paid for by the localities concerned. The Severn 
has yet to receive similar treatment. 


Usually it is a good plan to make the area extensive. 
In this case, however, it would operate inequitably. A 
Conference was held in Warwick on 21st December and 
the enquiry will be held at Worcester on 14th January, 

As Alderman Ernest Parke is opening the case for the 
Avon we may be sure that all relevant facts and argu¬ 
ments will be presented lucidly and forcefully. 
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issues supplied. Our U.S.A. and Canadian subscribers 
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At the present time that amount is good for 20 monthly 
issues instead of 16 copies as hitherto. Should there be 
any further appreciable fall in the rate of sterling, an 
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mitting the small amount of our subscription. Any form 
which the sender desires may be used, but we find dollar 
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MR. F. SHEWRING 

Has been Manager of the Corporation Gas Department 
for ten vears. He is a Hereford man and prior to coming 
to Stratford-upon-Avon in 1921, was manager of the 
Droitwich Gas Works. 


THE FIRST FOLIO REPRINTED 

REVIEWED BY ALFRED WAREING 
Specialists amongst Specialists 
There is nowadays such a spate of books about 
Shakespeare that the student finds it almost impossible to 
keep up with it in both purse and person. Some solve the 
problem by sticking to one particular department—there 
can be creme de la creme, so why not specialists among 
specialists? But whatever department he, the specialist, 
may decide to work in he cannot go far without his text. 
That becomes something of prime importance, a spring¬ 
board, a point of departure. 

No one knows better than the specialist that the text of 
Shakespeare is the most corrupt of any we have inherited. 
His good friends Messrs. Herring and Condell, peace be 
with them, conferred a real boon on mankind when they 
collected together the plays that had not yet appeared in 
print and sent them to the printers in 1623 ; but there our 
thanks end. They took not the slightest trouble to see 
the text was correctly printed, they left the prscious copy 
to take its chance at the hands of the printers who it is 
generally acknowledged were, at that time, a particularly 
negligent and lazy lot of craftsmen. 

Phonetic Spelling 

It is on this particular side that the student of 
Shakespeare's text will reap a rich reward and will gain 
the gratitude of his fellow Shakespeareans and much fine 
gold beside. For a study of this First Fclio of 1623 
reveals a great deal that at present is dark to us. For 
example, many words therein are spelt the way they were 
pronounced, in an Elizabethan printing office anyhow, 
and very often the compositor found the easiest way to 
“justify” a line was to alter the spelling or the punctuation 
so that the forme would “lift” when the time came to 
to carry it from the “stone” to the printing press. Any 
printer will explain what this meant, for unless the forme 
lifted securely the type dropped out of it and became a 
hopeless mixture still known to printers as “pie.” 

The first folio has many examples of the last minute 
changes made by the compositors in order that the form 
might lift, with the least amount of trouble to himself. 
So we get sidelights on to the pronunciation, spelling and 
punctuation in the year 1623. A study of the first folio, 
then, requires a great deal of patience, but it is well 
rewarded. The student who notes the various ways in 
which the same word is spelt will soon distinguish 
between questions of eiqphasis and mere spelling, for 
Bernard Shaw was not the first to indicate his emphatic 
words by spacing them out. 

Treasured Possessions 

Unfortunately, until quite recently, it was impossible 
for anyone who was not quite rich to study the First 
Folio, originals were all in Museums or the most 
treasured possessions of millionaires, and facimile reprints 
were very costly. It is true that a printer named Lionel 
Booth turned out a copy of the First Folio which was 
claimed to be so precisely exact that no one has yet 
discovered a point of difference but that again soon 
became scarce. Now Messrs. Faber and Faber, with an 
enterprise that deserves rich reward, are publishing for the 
modest sum of 6/-, facsimile copies of the plays, possession 
of which will impart a thrill to the higher forms and 
enable the keen young student to cross swords on 
questions of real moment with the most learned veterans. 

Up to the present ten plays have been published : The 
Winter's Tale , Anthony and Cleopatra , Julius Ccesar, 
Macbeth, Coviolanus, King Lear, Twelfth Night, /is You 
Like It, The Tempest and Henry V. They are quarter- 
Concludcd at foot of opposite page 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, C M G., Wyvenhoe, Farnham 
Royal, Slough, Bucks. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship ivho alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

MR. JUSTICE SHALLOW 

Attention was drawn last month to Dr. Leslie Hotson’s 
epoch-making discovery that William Shakespeare and the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Company were occupying the Swan 
Theatre in November, 15%. At the same time it was 
pointed out that his identification of William Gardiner 
with the Mr. Justice Shallow of // Henry IV and The 
Merry Wives was anything but convincing. The 
reception of the hypothesis by Shakespeare critics 
generally is a pretty fair indication that it is most 
unlikely to supersede any of the other identifications which 
already hold the field. 

One of the most striking of these was made bv Professor 
Abel Lefranc—now one of our Vice Presidents-in a 
weekly Paris magazine “L’Opinion” for February 12, 1921. 
Three years before this date Professor Lefranc had 
published his “Sous le Masque de William Shakespeare,” 
in which he put forward the undoubted claim of William 
Stanley, 6th Earl of Derby, son-in-law of the 17th Earl of 
Oxford, to be included in the Shakespeare group. George 
Fenner’s letter of June 30, 1599. that “The Earl of Derbv 
is busied only in penning comedies for the common 
players” was the first clue which started him on a search 
that he is still keenly following up in spite of his life long 
and still unfinished critical work on Rabelais, and his 
lecturing duties at the College de France. 

It is just ten years ago since Professor Lefranc made the 
following remarkable discovery. Early in 1602, the year 
in which the Quarto of The Merry Wives was published 
a certain Stephen Proctor, a Yorkshire landowner whose 
property at Fountains Abbey adjoined an estate of the 
Earl of Derby, launched a Star Chamber case against 
his neighbour. Proctor complained that certain of 
Derby s men have beaten my men, broke down bowses 
and lodges, and killed a deer.” He asserts that Derby’s 
men have behaved riotously, and makes frequent use of 
such expressions as riotous, rioters, etc. All this exactly 
describes Shallow’s complaints against FalstafT (I.i): 

Shallow Sir Hugh, persuade me not; I will make a 
Star Chamber matter of it, ... The Council 
shall hear it, it is a riot. 

Evans It is not meet the Council hear a riot; 

there is no fear of Got in a riot. The 
Council, look vou, shall desire to hear the 
fear of Got, and not to hear a riot. ... 

I* alstaff Now, Master Shallow, you'll complain of 
me to the King? 

Shallow Knight, you have beaten my men, killed 
my deer, and broken open my lodge. 

A closer parallel than this would be hardly possible In 1 
the same scene we are told Shallow is a Justice of the ( 
Peace, or the ‘quorum,’ and entitled to style himself < 
•esquire or ‘armiger.* Once again all fils Stephen Proctor , 
exactly, for in a list of Yorkshire Justices of the Peace 
drawn up in 1601, Captain Ward has recently found the* i 
following entry: 

q(uorm) Stephen Proctor, ar(mfger). 

(Public Record Office, C/ 181 / 1 ). ( 


Lastly Lefranc quotes half-a-dozen lines from a speech 
towards the end of the Quarto where Sir Hugh Evans, 
disguised as a Satyr in Windsor Forest; orders one of the 
fairies to “ lay the Proctors in the street, and pinch the 
lowsie Serjeant s face.” The allusion to proctors has no 
apparent meaning unless it be to an individual of that 
l name, and the epithet ‘lowsie might be a pun on the 
- luce,' or pike, which heraldic animal Lefranc thought 
mjght form part of the Proctor arms. A representation 
of this creature, as shown in the Lucy and Gascoigne 
arms is given on page 5 of this issue of the “Pictorial.” 
Lefranc s enquiries at the College of Arms failed, however, 
to elicit any information as to a coat of arms borne by the 
Proctor family. Ten years have elapsed since these 
enquiries were made, and we are now able to provide a 
remarkable confirmation of Lefranc’s anticipation. 

When Slender enquires of his uncle if he himself may 
quarter the luces, Mr. Justice Shallow’s reply is: “You 
may, by marrying.” 

Now, it is usually assumed that Shallow’s right to 
quarter the ‘dozen white luces’ was due to his having 
married a lady whose coat of arms bore a ‘luce ’ or 
heraldic pike, in some form. And Dr. Hotson's strongest 
argument lies in his discovery that William Gardiner 
had married a Miss Lucy, whose arms were ‘three luces 
haurient argent.’ But this fact alone would not normally 
entitle Shallow s cousin, Slender, to quarter the ‘three 
luces. It is only when the lady in question is an heiress 
(winch Miss Lucy does not seem to have been) that the 
members and descendants of her husband’s family are 
entitled, on marriage, to quarter her coat. Indeed, a coat 
which displays the arms of a husband and wife is not 
technically quartering at all —it is called impaling. If 
therefore, the Proctor-Shallow identification is correct 
we should expect to find that Stephen Proctor, or some 
member of his family, had married an heiress whose coat 
of arms contains ‘luces.’ 

An examination of Burke’s “History of the Commoners” 
(IV.Z5Z) gives just such an instance. We are told that 
Henry Proctor Esq. of New Hall, near Otley in Yorkshire, 
married Margery Gascoigne, daughter and heiress of John 
Gascoigne Esq., of Thorpe-on-the-hill; and that as a 
nssult of this marriage, the Gascoigne family estates at 
I horpe-on-the-hill passed into the Proctor family Now 
the Gascoigne coat of arms is thus described in 
Edmondson s “Heraldry,” Vol. II: 

Argent, on a pale sable, a demy-lucy's head erect 
or; and as a variant: 

Three lucies heads couped or, two and one. 

Here, surely is a remarkable coincidence, strongly 
confirming Lefranc’s identification. It is true that the 
derm-luces on the Gascoigne coat are golden, whereas 
the Lucy coat bears three luces argent, hut topical 
allusions are sometimes purposely not made too exact in 
order to allow of denial in case of offence bein* taken 
On the other hand, the Proctor-Derby case in the Star 
Chamber was heard in 1602, the very year of the 
publication of the first printed version of The Merry, Wives 
No-one at that date, when the Chamberlains Company 
was acting at the Globe Theatre, would have been likely 
to remember or to take any interest in the five-year-old 
quarrel of Shakespeare and Gardiner, when the Company 
occupied the Swan, whereas the Proctor-Derby quarrel 
was actually going on at the time. 

Taking all these points into consideration it is not too 
much to say that Dr. Hotson’s case for William Gardiner 
is in • no way comparable to that presented by the 
remarkable series of coincidences which may be pointed 
out m favour of the Proctor-Shallow identification 
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MALVERN FESTIVAL 




Four Centuries of Drama 

This year’s Festival will follow upon the lines of 1930. 
That is," a series of plays covering four centuries of Drama, 
will be presented during the three successive weeks. 

The programme chosen is as follows 

r 1533 ... The Play of the Wether ... John Heywood 

\ 1532 ... Ralph Roister Doister ... Nicholas Udall 

1610 ... The Alchemist ... Ben Jonson 
1695 ... Orooxoko ... Thomas Southerne 

1730 ... Tom Thumb the Great ... Henry Fielding 

1841 ... London Assurance ... Dion Boucicault 

1932 ... Too True to be Good ... Bernard Shaw 

The only play to be repeated will be Ralph Roister 
Doister which came out so well last year. This time it 
will be preceded by The Play of the Wether, a semi-pagan 
Interlude which takes the place of last year’s Morality 
Hick Scorner. 


and based upon the burlesque, was given al Covent Garden. 
The songs and music will be incorporated in the Malvern 
Festival production. 

London Assurance is an example of the comedy which 
flourished in the earlier half of Oueen Victoria's reign. It 
was Last presented in 1913 with an all-star cast. 

Stage Sermons 

Bernard Shaw describes his new play as “ a collection of 
stage sermons by a Member of the Royal Society of Liter¬ 
ature.” It is to have its debut in New York in April, when 
Miss Beatrice Lillie (Lady Peel) will play the part of a 
musical comedy actress, reduced to desperate straits. The 
script was carefully guarded on its journey to New York- 

Sliaw’s play would have been presented last year but 
it was not then completed. Mr. Cedric Hardwicke will 
play the lead, but other members of the Company are not 
yet selected. 

Auhoritative Lecturers 


Comedy of the Indies 

The Alchemist is a satirical comedy, more widely known as 
literature than as a stage piece. In Oroonoko the action is 
laid in the West Indies, and gives the picture of the life 
and behaviour of planters and buccaneers a hundred years 
before the United States proclaimed the Declaration of 
Independence. The play was often revived in the XVJIIth 
Century, but has not been performed in a public theatre 
since 1829. 

Fielding’s Burlesque 

Tom Thumb the Great is a masterpiece of burlesque by 
the great novelist Fielding. Fifty years after its first 
presentation in London, a comic opera of the same name 


No Cinema Festival is announced, but lectures, given 
during one week only last year, are arranged throughout 
the whole Festival this year. They are intended to give 
information regarding the period covered by the Festival 
Programme. Not only Students, but all with a general 
leaning towards the Drama and dramatic literature should 
find them of interest and value. 

Lectures are to be given daily by Professor Lascelles 
Abercrombie, Dr. F. S. Boas, Professor Allardyce Nicoll 
and Mr. Bonamy Dobree. 

The Festival runs from 1st to 20th August. On the 
first Tuesday Sir Barry Jackson and Mr. John Drinkwater 
give a Garden Party to all their overseas visitors. 
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ROMAN STRATFORD 


Frontiers of History 

To Mr. I*. C. Wellstood, M.A., F.S.A., Secretary to the 
Birthplace Trustees, belongs the credit of having pushed 
the frontiers of Stratford's history back into the realms of 
antiquity. He was the first to detect the presence of the 
Romano-British site in Tiddington Road, and it was 
owing to his efforts that the site was eventually excavated. 
The generosity of the late Mr. VV. J. Fieldhousc, KS.A. 
made the work of excavation possible, and the collabor¬ 
ation of the late Mr. Thomas May, M.A., F.S.A., placed 
the classification of the Pottery discovered in highly 
skilled hands. The excavation produced a prolific yield 
of Pottery, implements and coins, which are now housed 
in the New Place Museum. 

Ancient Stratford centred round the spot where the 
connecting road from Alcester (Alauna) forded the river 
Avon on its way to join the Roman arterial road, the 
Foss Way, at Ettington. The district was undoubtedly 
covered with dense forests, and this abundance of natural 
fuel, coupled with its accessibility to the river, which 
afforded easy communication, served to call an early 
Romano-British settlement into existence. History 
- points to the probability of the site commencing-under 
one of the following early Roman Governors:— 

Aulus Plautius, 43-47 A.D. 

Ostorius Scapula, 47-51 A.D. 

Didius Gallus, 51-57 A.D. 

Veranius Nepos, 57-58 A.D. 

or finally Suetonius Paulinus, 58-61 A.D., the Governor 
who had to quell Boudicca’s fierce onslaught on the new 
province. 

Samian Ware 

In common with nearly all Roman sites, that of 
Tiddington Road yielded a considerable quantity of Red 
Glazed Samian Ware (terra sigillata). This Pottery is 
almost entirely of continental origin, Central or South 
Gaulish. It enjoyed a great vogue throughout the 
Roman Empire, until an invasion of the Alamanni 
(Germans), about 256 A.D., destroyed the kilns and gave 
Britain an opportunity to produce its own, with the 
subsequent rise of industry in the New Forest and at 
Castor (Durobrivae). ' ** 

The presence of Samian Ware of a relatively early date 
(one piece bears the stamp of Biragillus of Bannassac, 
70-90 A.D., South Gaul) indicates the presence of dwellers 
who appreciated the refinements of civilization. The 
rough shards of local pottery only serve to shew how far 
this country was behind the Romanized districts of the 
continent in the Ceramic Art. 

Roman Industries 

The early Stratfordians were essentially industrial, the 
presence of kilns, flues, water channels, et hoc genus omne , 
shews that they practised the trade of manufacturing tiles 
and rough pottery. All of these—as elsewhere—were 
baked with wood as the principal fuel. Alongside the 
Potteries were found the traces of another industry, viz: 
Lead Smelting, and the extraction of Silver. The traces 
of the Cupels for this process are quite distinct, also the 
heaps of animal bones with which the Cupels were lined. 

J The late Mr. May considered that the many skeletons in 
the adjoining field, indicated a high mortality owing to 
poisonous fumes among the workers in lead. 



Space forbids more than to mention the keys, brooches 
(Fibulae), bolts, goads, bridle-chains, potters’ tools, and 
glass- beads, all of which are now in the New Place 
Museum. 

Decline and Fall . . 

As to the decline and fall of Roman Stratford, the steps 
were undoubtedly those which befell Britain in general. 


and were briefly as follows : — 

Mile-Castles of Hadrian’s Wall abandoned 330 A.D. 

Pictish and Saxon Invasion ... 367 A.D. 

Hadrian’s Wall abandoned ... 383 A.D. 

Yorkshire Signal Stations destroyed ... 395 A.D. 

Honorius tells Britons to organize their own 

defences ... ... 410 A.D. 

Landing of Hengist and Horsa (Jutes) 447 A.D. 

t i * _ ■ _i*_ j. __j. _ _j_i _iixr.i'i’ rv‘_i_ n 


It is interesting to note that the “Notitia Dignitatum," 
the Official Record of the Roman Forces, still shews 
Britain as a unit of the Roman Empire in the year 428 
A.D. But this, as one writer remarks, “was only official 
optimism.” 

Roman Stratford would be one of the last places to feel 
the Saxon onslaught, its forest-girt situation would afford 
a measure of immunity from attack. The Works of 
Baeda, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle suggest that this 
was so. A war-band under Ceawlin, the founder of 
Wessex signally defeated the Britons at Bidford-on-Avon, 
and may reasonably be presumed to have pushed up¬ 
stream as far as here. Roman Stratford probably passed 
away in smoke and flame to the accompaniment of the 
ringing Berserker War-cry. 

Fifteen Centuries Before 

And so to the picture of a Stratford-upon-Avon, where 
Shakespeare sleeps in the noble church by the river side, 
let us add that of another Stratford, whose inhabitants 
also laid their dead to rest along the edge of the river, 
fifteen hundred years before Shakespeare was born. 

Marcellinus 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ITALY 

By C. TYNDALL WULCKO, Late Editor “World Travel:' 


The plays of Shakespeare are so full of references to 
'Italy, the scenes are so frequently set in that land of light 
and colour, and Italian names are so often used, that the 
reader wonders whether Shakespeare e\er visited Italy. 
Though these references may be adduced as evidence of 
foreign travel, the late Dr. William Martin, the well 
known Shakespearian authority, said that in spite of this 
he thought it would need a bold man to assert that 
Shakespeare must necessarily have visited Italy. There is 
no evidence of foreign travel which would satisfy an 
impartial enquirer, and though we have little knowledge 
of the events in the life of Shakespeare, had he gone 
abroad this would doubtless have been mentioned by some 
of his associates 

An examination of his plays, reveals his knowledge of 
foreign countries to be imperfect. For instance in The 
Tempest Prospero and Miranda are hurried on board a 
barque at Milan and conveyed some leagues to sea. In 
As You Like It Shakespeare makes Rosalind, by way of 
ridicule, say to Jaques “ I will scarce think you have swam 
in a Gondola.” 

What appears to have been derived from first-hand 
observation, was really due to Shakespeare’s marvellous 
facility for assimilating the information to which he had 
access, and of adapting those facts for his immediate 
purposes. We know that many of the plots of his plays 
were not original but adapted from earlier stories or 
plays. 

Professor A. H. Cooper-Pritchard, who has lived for 
many years in Italy and is also a keen student of Shakes¬ 
peare, differs from Dr. Martin, contending that the milieu 
of time and place with regard to Italy is so intimate that 
it is difficult to avoid the belief that Shakespeare himself 


actually had visited and lived for some time in that 
country 

We find that Charles Dickens in “ Pictures from Italy” 
says : 

“I had been half afraid to go to Verona, lest it should 
at all put me out of conceit of Romeo and Juliet, but I was 
no sooner come into the market place than the misgiving 
vanished.” 

Admitting that Italian authors were often Shakespeare’s 
inspiration, it is hard to imagine that he could have 
caught the characteristics of Italy, so different from those 
of England, without personal knowledge. There does seem 
a stcong probability that he visited Italy in his early man¬ 
hood before writing the first of the Italian plays. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona —that is, not earlier than 1592, and 
not later than 1595. 

Most of the great cities of Italy are mentioned in the 
plavs of Shakespeare—Genoa and Padna in The Taming 
of the Shrew, Milan in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and 
The Tempest; while Rome is the scene of four of Shake - 
peare’s plays, Julius Caesar , Coriolanus, Titus Andronicus , 
and Antony and Cleopatra. 

One scene in All's well that ends well is laid in Florence, 
Venice of course recalls The Merchant of Vtnice , and those 
lines uttered in Alantua, 

“There is no world without Verona’s walls, 

But purgatory, torture, hell itself,” 
remind us that Verona was the home of the Capulets, and 
the scene of Romeo and Juliet . 

Truly, the more we study the plays, the more we are 
astonished at the knowledge which Shakespeare displays of 
Italy and its people. 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor 

and The Order of the Garter 


In the last two numbers of The Shakespeare Pictorial 
we considered two identifications of Justice Shallow, 
as well as various heraldic and other topical allusions, and 
came to the following conclusions as regards the date of 
the play: 

l. That the installation of Lord Hunsdon, the patron 
of Shakespeare's company, as a Knight of the Garter at 
Windsor in 1597-from which ceremony the Duke of 
Wurttemburg was absent—made it highly probable that 
Harry Wives was acted, if not originally produced, that 


year. 

2 That the Star Chamber case between Stephen 
Proctor and Lord Derby, which coincided with the 
Quarto publication of the play, gave good ground for 
believing that a revival of Merry Wives took place in 
1602. 


The first of these conclusions—ante-dating Sir E. K. 
Chambers' estimated date of the play by four years—was 
arrived at by Dr. Leslie Hotson in his recent book 
‘ Shakespeare versus Shallow and the second was 
originally put forward by Professor Lefranc in 1921 
Admiral Holland, the author of “Shakespeare through 
Oxford Glasses," has recently been making a special study 
of the plav, and gives the following reasons for supposing 
that it was originally written in 1593 : 

“The only recorded information regarding the date of the found¬ 
ation of the Order of the Garter is that given by Froissart, who 
states that it was in 1344. Modern opinion inclines to the ocher that 
it was in 1349 ; the argument being principally based on the age of 
the Prince of Wales, and the dates of certain accounts dealing with 
payments for robes of the Order. Probably the true facts arc that 
it was founded in 1344. but that the first installations did not take 
place until some years later, when the robes were completed and 
when the Round Tower at Windsor was ready for the ceremonial. 
This question is fully discussed in “Memorials of the Order of the 
Garter" bv G F. Belt/., who accepts 1344 as the foundation date. 
What we are concerned with here, however, is the date generally 
accepted bv Elizabethans. If 1344 was, on the authority of 
Froissart, the accepted date, then 1593 would be its 2o0th year and 
an anniversary of some importance 

“But there is also definite evidence from other sources to show 
that 1593 had some reason for special recognition. On June 25 of 
tint year five new Knights were installed, which was a greater 
number than in any other year during the reign. They-were the 
Earls of Northumberland and Worcester, Lords Sheffield and 
Burgh, and Sir Francis Knollys. In addition to this George Pec c 
wrote a poem in that year entitled “ Hie Honour of the Honourable 
Order of the Garter.” 

“This poem, which consists of about 500 lines, is printed in Dycc’s 
edition of the works of Greene and Pcclc. It starts off with a 
description of the founding, enumerates the original members of the 
Order, and ends with a eulogy of the five new Knights. 

“These three pieces of evidence show clearly, I think, that 1593 
was the most suitable year in the whole reign for Shakespeare to 
rite a play of the nature of Merry Wives. For such an official 


rrnc u p«.iy ui m*. • -- - - 

vent it is reasonable to expect that the 
ailed upon to act this particular play. 


Queen’s company would be 
ft is therefore significant to 


note that the moribund Queen’s company, after two years absence 
from Court, made one final appearance on 6 January. 1594, alter 
which they never appeared at Court again, but sank into provincial 

° b -MUs'probable that, very shortly after this, Hemingc, and perhaps 
others, left the Queen’s company and joined the newly formed Lord 
Chamberlain’s company. If so, Merry was probably the last 

play written for the Queen’s, and all subsequent plays were written 
for the Chamberlain's men.” 

These are the arguments put forward by Admiral 
Holland in favour of the view that Merry Wives was 
written in 1593, and acted at Court by the Queen's 
company in January, 1594. Such a supposition in no way 
conflicts with the possibility that the play was revived at 
the next big Garter installation in 1597, and again just 
before the publication of the Quarto in 1602. Indeed, it 
is more than likely that Admiral Holland’s date of 1593 
was itself a revival—or more accurately an adaptation— of 
a still older play written by Lord Oxford as far back as 
the ‘seventies,’ 

Mr. J. Thomas Looney, one of our Vice-Presidents and 
the author of “Shakespeare Identified," wrote a most 
convincing article about Merry Wives in The Golden 
Hind for October, 1922. He analysed the Fenton-Anne 
Page-Slender scenes, and showed that this portion of the 
play (which excludes the subsequently added Falstaff 
episodes) is full of topical allusions to the rivalry between 
Oxford and Sidney for the hand of Anne Cecil in 1571. 
He made the following identifications: 


Fenton 1 Suitors of 
Slender j Anne Page 
Robert Shallow 
(Uncle of Slender) 
Anne Page 


Earl of Oxford j Suitors of 
Philip Sidney J Anne Cecil 
Robert Earl of Leicester 
(Uncle of Sidney) 

Anne Cecil 


He showed that Leicester, in the absence of Sidney’s 
father, undertook the marriage negotiations on behalf of 
his nephew ; and Shallow, in the play, did the same for 
Slender. Anne Page's dowry and Slender's income, 
discussed in I.i. and Ill.iv., are paralleled by Anne Cecil s 
dowry and Sidney's income as revealed by the corres 
pondence relating to the proposed marriage. And, in 
1571, Oxford married Anne Cecil, just as Fenton, in the 
play, married Anne Page. 

Here, then, is the scaffolding around which we can 
reconstruct the stage history of Merry Wives : 

(a) 1571. A short topical play, acted privately for the 
delectation of Oxford’s friends at Court, dealing with 
the Oxford-Sidney rivalry for the hand of Anne Cecil; 

(b) 1593. An adaptation of (a), with the addition of 
topical allusions (almost entirely deleted in the 
printed version of 1602) to the horse-stealing exploits 
of the Count of Mompelgart; this has been fully 
discussed by E. K. Chambers, “William Shakespeare," 
1.427 ; 

(c) 1597. A revival of (b), with the addition of a further 
topical allusion to the absence of Mompelgart (now 
Duke of Wurttemburg) from the Garter installation of 
tliat year. It was, probably, in this version that 
Falstaff made his first appearance; 

(d) 1602. A revival of (c), followed by the publication of 
the first Ouarto, with the addition of a new set of 
topical allusions, in the first scene, to the Star 
Chamber case between the Earl of Derby and Stephen 
Proctor. 


It is possible, moreover, that there was an interim version 
in 1584, dealing topically with Irish affairs. This has 
been ably discussed by Mrs. E. T. Clark in her “Shake¬ 
speare’s Plays in the Order of their Writing’” 
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Chamber of Commerce Dinner 

The Annual Dinner of the Chamber of Commerce will 
be held at the Shakespeare Hotel, on Wednesday, 9th 
March. His Worship* the Mayor (Sir Aichie blower,, as 
President of the Chamber, will be in the Chair and the 
Guest of Honour will be Sir Edward Iliffe. 


SIR! EDWARD M. 1LIEFE, C.13.E., J.P., 

is an Officer of the Legion of Honour, and w as for some¬ 
time during the war. Controller of the Machine Tool De* 
partment of the Ministry of Munitions ; lie is Chairman of 
Iliffe and Sans, Ltd. and the Guildhall Insurance Co , Ltd; 
Joint Propietor of The Daily Telegraph ; Director,of Allied 
Newspapers, Amalgamated Press. Cornwall Press, The 
Midland Dail> Telegraph and other organizations. 

Other prominent visitors will be the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham (Alderman J. B. Burman), the Mayor of 
Warwick (Councillor Major H. N. Forbes), the Mayor .of 
Coventry, and the President of the Leamington Spa 
Chamber of Trade (Mr. H. Clifford Burgis). 

This year the Chamber has secured the services of Mr. 
Hubert Leslie as entertainer. Mr. Leslie's reputation is 
considerable and his contributions to the evening’s gaiety 
should be different from previous years. 


THE SWAN THEATRE 

Mr. Daniel H. Conner writes:— 

Shakespeare students will welcome Mr. Ward’s sug¬ 
gestion that de Witt, visiting the Swan Theatre in 1596, 
chanced upon a performance of Twelfth Night, and in¬ 
troduced a scene from it into his sketch of the building. 

There is, of course, one difficulty to be faced: the 
awkward fact objected by Sir E. K. Chambers (“The Eliz¬ 
abethan Stage," Vol. II., p. 529) that Twelfth Night was 
First performed some four or five years later than the date 
of the drawing. But this seems to me to be immaterial 
if we assume, as w e are quite at liberty to do, that Twelfth 
Night may have been written and in the players’ hands as 
early as 1596 and that it was for some reason set aside un¬ 
til 1600—1, when it was staged, with certain small 
additions, such as Maria’s allusion to “the new map with 
the augmentation of the Indies," to bring it up-to-date. 

For what we get in the drawing is obviously not a 
public performance, but a rehearsal. Shakespeare was, in 
his day, a very popular playwright; and it is in the highest 
degree unlikely that any work of his would have played to 
the “beggarly account of empty boxes’’ that we are here 
shown. And, if further confirmation of this view be want¬ 
ed, we have also the appearance, aloft in the “Heavens,” 
of the trumpeter whose function it was 1o announce a 
performance, and who would certainly not be doing this in 
in the middle of a public representation, though he might 
during a rehearsal. 

Filming Shakespeare 

Mr. J. C. Trewin, of Plymouth, writes:— 

In the interesting article on “Filming Shakespeare," in 
your February issue, you men Lion the possibilities of 
Macbeth. 

Sir Hubert Beerbohm Tree appeared as Macbeth in a 
film made at Hollywood during 1916. In the serious 
scenes, Constance Collier recalls that when the lights went 
up after the first private view of the film, Tree was 
discovered fast asleep in his sent. 

It is hardly likely that we can take that as a reliable 
index to the quality of the production. I wonder whether 
you. Sir, or any reader of The Shakespeare Pictorial, can 
give details of this Hollywood Macbeth, which must truly 
have been one of the earliest efforts to put Shakespeare 
on the screen. 

Elizabethan Printers 

Mr. J. T. Dewhcrst, cf Bury, Lancs, writes:— 

I consider Mr. Wareing is amply justified in stigmatising 
the Elizabethan printers as “a particularly negligent and 
lazy lot of craftsmen," notwithstanding Captain Jaggard’s 
protest. 

Writing of the 1623 Folio Mr. Grant "White says, 
“Unfortunately this precious folio is one of the worst printed 
books that ever issued from the press. It is filled with the 
grossest possible error...It is not surprising that Mr. Collier 
estimates the corrections of ‘minor errors’ at twenty thousand. 
The second (1632 B'olio) is worse in this respect than the 
first.” 

Flawless Productions 

Miss Annice C. Moore, of Alhambra, Cal., U.S. A. writes;— 

I have enjoyed my Shakespeare Pictorial so much that 
I am enclosing cheque covering subscriptions for it to be 
sent to two friends. 

We are enjoying a delightful season with the Stratford 
Players just now. King Lear and As You Like It seem to 
me quite flawless productions. 


* 
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The Life Story of Edward de Vere 
as ‘ Shakespeare.’ 

By °ERCY Allen (Cecil Palmer, 7/6). 

Reviewed by Col. M. W. Douglas, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
President of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 

In this book Mr. Percy Allen follows step by step the 
eventful career of the Earl of Oxford, weaving into hts 
story the Plavs in their successive order, supported by 
topical illusions and explanatory incidents. Reviewers may 
submit that these are merely a senes of conjectures. 
But conjectures cannot.be multiplied indefinitely. When 
they revolve around one centre and their number is legion, 
they automatically pass into the less debatable land of 
evidence. 

The bent of Oxford’s mind turned to literature about 
I 577 an d in that year, notorious for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, he may be found shaping the themes which 
afterwards found expression in Twelfth Night. 

In 1575 the Earl visited Italy and Sicily, and there are 
traceable links here with the Shakespeare Plays. He is the 
‘mournful traveller' in .4s You Like It, who has great 
reason to be sad, who lisps and wears strange suits, and 
who has sold his own lands to see other men's. All this 
points unmistakeably to Oxford. The Comedy of Errors 
with its setting in Syracuse, was probably first drafted 
about this time: also A Winter's Tale set partly in Sicily: 
while lllvria of Twelfth Night was across the Adriatic. 
These are* but a few examples of Shakespeare's predilection 
for Italian scenes. 

In 1580 there appeared the original version of the Merchant 
of Venice , which is packed with obvious Oxford allusions. 
It dealt with Frobisher's journey to find a North-west 
passage. Oxford— Antonio— invested £3,000 in the venture, 
otherwise the 3,000 ducats of the Shy lock bond. The Queen 

_Portia—was among the investors ; and Lock, the I reas- 

urer, otherwise Shylock, was sent to the Fleet for his dis¬ 
honesty. 

When Oxford returned from his Italian journey in 1576 
he had acquired strong leanings towards Roman Catho¬ 
licism as a result of his aesthetic sympathy with the 
elaborate rituals of Rome, a visit to which city is hinted at 
in Measure for Measure. He was reconciled to the old 
faith, but when he found that his Catholic friends were 
practising secret treachery he denounced them them to the 
Queen. Charges and counter-charges were made, which 
were reflected in Measure for Measure , Life for Life, and 
later in Much Ado. Mr. Allen’s interpretation in both 
these plays has broken new ground, and forms a remark¬ 
ably intimate link between the Earl and these two plays. 


We next come to Romeo and Juliet , which is simply a 
dramatisation of Oxford’s love affair in 1582 with Anne 
Vavasour (Juliet). Readers of The Shakespeare Pictorial 
will remember that the identification of Tybalt, Juliet’s 
cousin, with Thomas Knyvet, Anne Vavasour’s uncle, was 
fully dealt with a few months ago. 

In 1586 a Privy Seal Warrant authorised the payment of 
£1,000 a year from the Exchequer to the Earl. It was 
granted for some State secret service, and was paid until 
Oxford's death in 1604. It would seem certain that this 
commission was connected with the issue of propaganda 
against Spain—with which country we were at war from 
1585 to 1604—and that the leading playwrights were 
employed under Oxford’s leadership to produce a series of 
war propaganda plays. 

The bearing of the Canopy over Her Majesty on the 
occasion of the Armada thanksgivings in 1588 marked the 
close of the Earl’s public life as a courtier, and thereafter 
his life is veiled in mystery. Enough has been said to show 
that at one period, at any rate, he was far from being an 
exemplary character. Mr. Allen makes no attempt to 
whitewash his hero, who, in the Sonnets, acknowledged ‘a 
bewailed guilt,’ and a few years later dramatised his peni¬ 
tence for his misdeeds, expressing his deep and abiding- 
remorse over an innocent life—that of his Countess—marred, 
if not broken, by the vagaries of the unregenerate youth. 
For this much at least he is entitled to credit. 

In this connexion Chambers says : “The Sonnets give us 
glimpses of a soul side in Shakespeare imperfectly revealed 
in the plays. There is record of misplaced and thwarted 
affections of imperfections and disabilities. . . . He is 

tired of life before his time . . . there is some dishar¬ 

mony between the tone of the Sonnets and that of vivid 
comedies.” Mr. Allen has supplied the explanation. 

Mr. Allen devotes much space to showing that the 
Welback portrait of Edward de Vcre, and the Ashbourne 
portrait of ‘William Shakespeare,’ represent the same 
person. “ I repeat my conviction," he says, “that they 
represent the same man, and request the reader to examine 
carefully the two portraits which can be seen together at 
the beginning of the book." 

Such, then, are Mr. Allen’s conclusions. He is to be con¬ 
gratulated on the way in which he has marshalled his 
evidence, and the way in which he has presented to the 
reader a vivid and lifelike portrait of ‘William Shakespeare.’ 
It is impossible here, owing to limitation of space, to cover 
all the ground that Mr. Allen has trodden ; but some idea 
of the wide scope of the book may be obtained when it is 
pointed out that no fewer than 112 oF the Shakespearean 
characters are identified with historical Elizabethan men 
and women. 


©bituarj). 

We regret to announce the death on January 22nd of Mr. 
L. J. Maxse, Editor of The National Review, who was one 
of the original Vice-Presidents of the Shakespeare Fellow¬ 
ship. Mr. Maxse showed a practical sympathy for the 
cause of Shakespeare authorship by publishing several 
articles in his Review advocating the Oxford theory. Two 
of these dealt with Colonel Ward’s discovery of the marriage 
of William Hall—the ‘Mr. W. H.’ of the dedication in the 
first edition of Shakespeare’s Sonnets.. 
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Shakespeare 1623 Folio yf\ 

Captain Jaggard writes:— 

Permit me to briefly confute a few of the- errors in the 
review by Mr. Wareing which appeared m the January 
Shakespeare Pictorial. 

1 Two actors, Heminge and Condell, were employed 
to collect Shakespeare’s manuscripts, and to sign prepared 
prefaces. That done, and their fee paid, their service 
ended It was not their province, even assuming literary 
ability (in grave doubt), to “see text correctly printed. 

2 Your reviewer tremerously charges the^ folio’s 
printers with being “negligent and lazy craftsmen.” Their 
300 publications, now regarded as classics; their omcial 


Piiot^ mph by Pearl Freeman, / tccadilly, A A. 

MISS JOAN BEECH 

has been appointed ft# Office Manager for the Shake 
speare Memorial Theatre during the Festival sesaons. Sh. 
il the daughter of the late Capt. E. \V. Leech, of Efirmin 
ham and graud-daughtcr of the laic Mr. George Beech J.P. 
who was 8 Provincial Grand Master of Warw.ckshin 
Freemasons. Until recently Miss Beech was assistant to . 
veil I nou n London Theatre publicist and the over on 
handled productions with which she was associate, 
included the famous Journeys hud throughout it 
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The Three Williams in Shakespeare 

It is a remarkable fact that, among all the characters of 
the Shakespearean plays, only two Williams appear on the 
stage : viz., William Page of Merry Wives, and William of 
the* Forest in As Wm Like It. Two others mentioned, 

though they do not appear, are William Cook and William 
Visor in 2 Henry 1 i\ Three of these, quite evidently, are 
persons of relatively humble status: one of them. William 
Visor, is openlv described as an ‘’arrant knave and the 
two w ho actually appear on the boards emerge, with no 
verv great credit, from a close catechism concerning their 
intellectual attainments In Touchstone in the one case and 
Sir Hugh Evans in the other. K the author's name was 
really "William” so scurvy a treatment of lus namesakes 
in the plays is surely a very strange coincidence. 

On February < »tli. at the Club Room of the British 
Drama League* Mt- IVro Allen opened a debate on “The 
Three Williams in Shakespeare.*' Dr. Gerald H. Rerulall, 
author of “Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward de Vere" etc., 
took the chair : and among those who w ere present and spoke 
at tlv* meeting were Admiral H. H. Holland, C.B., author 
of “Shakespeare through Ox lord Glasses;’ Miss Marjorie 
Bowen, the well known novelist: and Mr. G. F. Holland, 
President of the O.P. Club. Mr. Allen argued that the 
three “Williams" were deliberately introduced by Oxford 
into the plavs for the express purpose of affirming bis ow n 
claim and of repudiating the spurious claim of William 
Shakspere of Stratford to the authorship. In the cases of 
William Page and William of the Forest, Mr. Allen's inter¬ 
pretation of the scenes in which they appear have already- 
been printed in detail in his books, and need not be enlarged 
upon here. But his version of the William Visor episode is 
too recent even to find a place in his latest book “ The Pile 
Story of Edward de Vere as Shakespeare,” which will have 
been published before these lines appear in print. 

The argument put before the meeting was that a “visor” 
is a mask used for the concealment of identity. William 
Visor, therefore, simply means William the Mask, 
concealing the true author who appears (in this scene from 
2 Henry f\‘) as Davy I De Vere)—a name resembling that of 
Audrey (de Vary) who, with her “husband” Touchstone 
(Oxford) as the author, stands for the plays in the 
corresponding scene of As Yon Like It. Davy in 2 Henry 
IV fv.i) asks Justice Shallow to “countenance” William 
Visor against Clement Perkes of the Hill. The identity of 
Clement Perkes of the Hill is not determinable at the 
moment: but it is suggested that he may either be another 
claimant for the authorship, or else somebody who at this 
time (15%) was persecuting William Shakspere the actor. 
Concerning the much discussed Shallow, however, Mr. 
Allen wholly concurs with Captain Ward in identifying 
him with Lord Burghley. This identification rests on 
numerous clues, the most important of which is Shallow's 
tautological style of talk—e.g., “Better accomodated! it is 
good...Accomodated !...very good; a good phrase” (Ill.ii). 


These words not only supply an exact analogy with the 
repetitive methods of Pandaois and Polonius’s—both of 
whom are satires of Burghley and suggest his court nick¬ 
name of Pondus—but they also recall at once Polonius's 
“an ill phrase, a vile phrase, ‘beautified’ is a vile phrase" 
(Hamlet ILiiJ. Shallow, Polonius and Pandarus all talk 
exactLy alike, both in matter and manner. 

Further striking clues which help to identify* Shallow as 
Burghley are:— 

(a) Shallow’s irrelevant enquiry concerning a yoke of 
bullocks at Stamford Fair—Stamford being the ancestral 
home of the Cecils: 

(bj The talk between Shallow and Falstaff (V.iiij: 
Shallow Nay, you shall see my orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a last year's pippin of my 
own grafting. 

Falstaff 'Fore God, you have a goodly dwelling and a 
rich, 

words aiming, surely, at the gardens of Theobalds or 
Cecil House, of which Burghley was so justly proud : 

(c) Shallow’s predilection for the “inns o’ court,” to w liieli 
lie habitually sent his royal wards, and the reference to 
his having gone to Clement's Inn “fifty five years ago," 
Burghlev having been admitted to Gray’s Inn in 15-11, a 
date which, with 55 years added, gives 15%, a year iin\\ 
recognised ;i> the most probable one for this play sine.- 
Dr. Hutson's recent discovery : 

(dl Davy's remark “I have served your worship 'Shallow) 
truly, sir these eight years" refers probably to de Voiv's 
reconciliation with Burghley which took place eight 
y ears before 15%. i.e. in 1588, after the death of Anne 
Cecil. 

Returning now to Ekavy’s request to Shallow to 
“countenance William Visor of Woncot,” we hold it to he 
a plea made bv Oxford to his father-in-law (Burghley■ in 
1596 to support the Stratford actor, Oxford's chosen made 
or “visor” for the authorship, against another preten lor i.r 
someone who was persecuting him. Woncot is presumably 
Wilmecote near Stratford-on-Avon. As for the word 
“countenance," it is repeatedly used by Jonson when 
aiming, in his topical plays, at the relations between 
Oxford and William. In Every Man Out of his Humour, 
Sogliardo (William of Stratford) is definitely given the 
name “Countenance" (IV.iv) ; and Puntarvolo (Oxford) 
tells us, in the same scene, that Sogliardo may “properly” 
take that name (i.e. “Countenance") “by an irony-." In 
Cynthia's Revels (I.i) Oxford—this time called Amorphusur 
The Traveller in allusion to his two years spent abroad— 
sav of Cos, who is William again, “If your parts be worthy 
of me, I will countenance you, if not catechize you and 
this same William is, in actual fact, thus “catechized ” 
twice over in the Shakespearean plays—-as William Page 
(Mary Wives IV.i), and as William of the Forest (As Tmi 
Like It V.i): the object, in each instance, being to 
demonstrate that William’s “parts" are not “worthy" of 
Edward de Vere, and that the forest-born rustic is neither 
old enough, learned enough, witty enough, nor w r ise enough 
to have been the author of the plays. Touchstone says to 
him:— 

All vour writers (Jonson and the rest) do consent that 
Ipse (Vere, is he: now you are not Ipse (Vere) For I 
(Touchstone) am he. 

Thus in all three plays the three Williams are made to act 
their parts and do their share in refuting the claim of 
William Shakspere of Stratford to be the author of the 
plays. 
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The Identity of ‘William Shakespeare’ 

BY MARJORIE BOWEN, F R 5 Lit., F.R.Hist.S. 

Author of “Sundry Greet Gentlemen/ 

“ William III, Prince of Orange,” etc., etc. 

The opening of the Memorial Theatre as an international 
shrine for “ William Shakespeare" seems a very apposite 
opportunity for a complete examination of the personality 
concealed behind this name. Whatever the result of such 
research might be, the purpose and scope of the i heatre 
would remain untouched for it is a monument to, and a 
stage for, the plays ; and we are all of us free to support 
it, and enjoy it, on our own terms, i.e. while honouring 
the work we may have our own opinion, conviction or 
doubt as to their authorship. This has been for some 
vears now, a subject of acute investigation, of daring, 
and sometimes fantastic and extravagant speculation, and, 
most unfortunately, of occasional acrid controversy. I his 
istiie more the pity as it is a subject of supreme importance 
and at the same time purely impersonal ; patient 
scholarship, an open mind and an unbiassed view point 
are required for this delicate, intricate and highly 
specialised labour. One of the difficulties of the subject 
lies indeed in this specialization; it is impossible for 
anvone who has not a knowledge of Elizabethan letters 
(and some other matters as well) to judge the case. A 
mere expression of ignorant opinion, of the all reason is 
is against us, but all tradition is for us" variety, is 
obviouslv useless. And equally useless, and a hindrance 
as well/ is the enthusiast who sets his heart on some 
theorv and then ingeniously finds his own evidence, 
twisting everything to support his own sincere but 
baseless conviction. The plain man is apt to declare 
himself weary of the whole matter, and to say—“there are 
the plavs, what does it matter who wrote them ? ” On 
the other hand this is, without dispute, the greatest literary 
problem of all time, unique in fascination and importance, 
and there are very many who would much like to see all the 
various evidences, for this and that claimant, threshed out 
in a spirit of pure scientific investigation—“with nought 
suppressed and nought set down in malice.” 

A Great Renaissance Figure 
Mr. Percy Allen’s “Edward de Vere as 'William 
Shakespeare’ " is welcome on all the above grounds, and 
also, on that of providing for the general reader who may 
never even have heard of the 17th Earl of Oxford, a 
brilliant exposition of his claims to be “William Shake¬ 
speare” of the sonnets and the first folio. Incidentally this 
book provides an engrossing picture of a great Renaissance 
figure, almost unknown until Captain Ward s excellent 
“Life of the 17th Earl of Oxford” appeared some years ago. 
Captain Ward and other Elizabethan students have long 
been patiently following up the lead given by Mr. J. 
Thomas Looney who was, I believe, the first to identity 
“the monstrous Earl” with “William Shakespeare,” and 
Mr. Percy Allen sums up all their labours.in the present 
work. It is a book for all to read, for not only is it a lucid, 


judicious and almost incredibly erudite and painstaking 
setting forth of the “case” for Oxford, it is a vivid 
character studv of a most remarkable man, whose erratic, 
lurid career, double love story, disgrace, imprisonment and 
blazing reputation among his contemporaries make him, 
in himself, a subject of the highest interest. Whatever the 
opinion of the individual reader maybe, this is a book not 
to be ignored bv anvone even remotely interested in the 
Elizabethan period. ' It is easy reading and there is 
nothing in it to alarm those who have not the time nor 
the patience for abstruse arguments built up on the details 
of chronology or minute mathematical calculations. 

Heraldic Terms 

One or two points occur to me which may be worth 
verv briefly stating, for I find that they represent serious 
stumbling'blocks to the casual enquirer after the truth 
about “ William Shakespeare.” The first is the use of the 
rebus, the pun, the “ conceit,” the hidden meaning, largely 
based upon plavs on heraldic terms ; to suggest that these 
exist in the poems and dramas often rouses ridicule, and 
nearlv alwavs, disbelief. One reason is that no one now 
troubles himself about Heraldry, and few can credit that it 
was ever mi understood Code language. “ W hat, a gentle¬ 
man, and not know heraldry! ” exclaimed Di Vernon, and 
half a centurv or so earlier the London lodging house 
servant in “Clarissa Marlowe” says “ l knew rt was a 
widow gentlewoman by the lozenge on her carnage. lie 
rebus was in common use—Is Slip and Bolton—a man 
slipping and a bolt in a tun. at once coming to the mind ; 
and therefore the Ox. Ford, Brook, Vere, etc. puns which 
Mr. Percv Allen points out scattered through the plays and 
poems, have in themselves nothing strained nor fantastic. 
And a poem, indisputably by Lord Oxford, employs the 
Vere motif as an echo refrain. 


Stage Protagonists 

Another obstacle to the common acceptance of any such 
exposition of the plavs as that made by Mr. Allen is the 
incredulity raised by the suggestion that there is am 
double meaning in plot or scene, any real character hidden 
behind the stage protagonists. There seems a general idea 
to think of these plavs and poems as meaning exactly what 
thev appear to mean on the surface, which is to admit that 
parts of most of them remain senseless conundrums ; there 
are passages which if it be not allowed that they need a 
clue are a mere confusion—and to treat as fantasy run 
wild any attempt to, as it were, translate the authors 
intention. But existence of the roman a clef m every epoch 
is an established fact; there are instances of it in our own 
time. Every school text book tells us who are the real 
personages in Drydens “ Abolsom ” and that the Milk 
White Hind” in another poem is the Church of England. 
This is accepted as a matter of course, nor does it seem 
absurd when we are told that “ La Princessc de Cleves 
and kindred romances are practically Court memoirs, 
depicting the intrigues of real people. “Figaro now 
reads like the lightest of flimsiest comedies, but it is sc* full 
of allusions which were once topical that the Beaumarchais 
had to fly the country, the presentation caused an uproar 
and was one of the final causes of the French Revolution 
of 1789. One gives but a few of the examples that come 
to mind ; the history of any literature is full of instances of 
the double entendre ,'concealed satire, and adoptions of con¬ 
temporary events and characters to suit the purpose of an 
author. There is, then, no reason to be in the least 
surprised if these plays, so complicated elaborate, difficult 
and sophisticated, should prove to be full of such matters, 

it would, indeed, be more surprising if they were not. 

Please turn to next page. 
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Birthday Eve 

Two fund ions took place on Friday, 22nd April, in both 
of which the Mayor participated. At eleven o'clock he 
opened the Local Crafts and Industries Exhibition at the 
Hippodrome, and at four in the afternoon he declared 
the Bancroft Extensions open. 

CRAFTS EXHIBITION 

There was a good company present when Sir Archie 
Flower referred to the marvellous display gathered 
together. His congratulations were well deserved. Many 
Stratfordians were, surprised at the variety of products for 
which their town is responsible. Visitors have made their 
way to Wood Street in good numbers already, and there 
are indications that a steady flow of interested spectators 
may be expected. 

The Chamber of Commerce and their chairman, Coun¬ 
cillor T. N. Waldron, must be gratified by the success of 
their first effort. It is clear that such an Exhibition held 
annually would be well supported, several who are not 
represented this year being anxious to take space in 1933. 

BANCROFT EXTENSION 

The Mayor and Corporation went in procession from the 
Town Hall to the junction of Waterside and Bridgefoot. 
There a libbon was stretched across the entrance to the 
new Promenade. Alderman R. C. Cox, J.P. (Chairman of 
the River and Recreation Grounds Committee), asked the 
Mavor to declare the Promenade open. 

Sir ArrhU Flower said they would recollect the changes 
which had taken place in respect to the Bancroft Gardens. 
He read an old minute of the Town Counc I, two centuries 
ago. which lim ted the grazing to one horse and four 
swine of each burgess, penalties beins as high as fourpence. 
Amongst those to whom their thanks were due must be 
mentioned the Great estern Railway Company who 
transferred the land at a third of its value. 

Mr. F. W. Jones, the Borough Surveyor, then handed a 
pair of scissors to the Mayor, who returned a copper for 
them. After walking the length of the promenade, Sir 
Archie cut another ribbon at the theatre end. 


The Identity of'William Shakespeare ( concluded ). 

Woven Together 

The third point that 1 should like to make is that an 


author’s life and circumstances, character and opinions, 
must make themselves felt, unconsciously perhaps, and 
perhaps reluctantly, but inevitably, in his work. He must, 
sooner or later, betray himself. I know of no author whose 
own story was in direct contradiction to his work. Let us 
think of anyone we like, we shall find that the man and 
the expression of his gift, w hat happened to him and what 
he had to say, are most subtly, but unmistakably woven 
- together. Except in the case of the cheapest, most machine- 
made output, I do not see how tins can be otherwise, and 
the greater the genius, the more passionately individual is 
the work likely to be. It is on this point, I think, that Mr. 
Allen's book attains the greatest success. He shows the 
brilliant, dazzling, tormented, sensitive, highly cultured, 
fantastic nature of Edward de Vere, brimming over into 
and colouring all he wrote ; reveals how his own unhappy 
violent story, that nearly broke him, and then tempered 
him, is told again and again in the plays and poems where 
the many times repeated the tragic figures of the woman 
wrongly accused, the woman forsaken, the proud, wayward 
v man, supremely gifted, supremely unhappy, touched perhaps 
by madness, or at least melancholia (as is the penalty of 
I genius), appearing under this aspect, now under that, who 
£ is himself. 


0 b/?Z 


Shakespeare Club 

The annual meeting was postponed from the birthday 
because time did not allow of its being held then. On 
the afternoon of Monday the 25th it took on an added 
significance, the Memorial Hall in Waterside was filled 
to capacity. 

Miss Winnie Morgan as Hon. Secretary, and Mr. H. 
Insall as Hon. Treasurer, were confirmed in their offices, 
and the three retiring committee men, Rev. R. M. 
Goodfield, Mr. H. Sew-an and Another (whose name was 
unmentioned) were re-appointed. 

In his address Sir Frank Benson did not forget to 
playfully comm°nt upon the message from the Mayor 
which he received during his luncheon speech. 

Tea brought to a conclusion a pleasant gathering. 


Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s School 

As the Headmaster said, it was something of a privilege 
for bovs to act in Shakespeare’s plays in the room where 
the poet, when a boy, attended school and where imagina¬ 
tion mav have begun to dawn. It is one of those incidents 
which Old Boys may recall at Annual Dinners half a 
century hence. 

Two davs before the Easter Term came to an end the 
School Shakespeare Society presented the interlude scenes 
from A Midsummer Xight's Dream.. The advantage was 
mainlv with the actors, for they learnt speech and address. 
The audience heard the poet’s words spoken with the 
forbrightness of youth. And the boys discovered that 
there was beauty which deserved further seeking. 

Miss Sylvia Atkinson as dance supervisor, Miss M. T. 
Bell as pianist, Mr. H, Tossell as producer, Mr F. C. 
Wellstood as maker-up, Mr. A. G. Webber, as musical 
director and Mr. Ferguson as prime mover were duly 
thanked by the Rev. A. Cecil Knight. 


Extraordinary Experience 

One feels that only such a man with such a story could 
have written the “ William Shakespeare " plays. Common- 
sense assures one that they must be the result of an extra¬ 
ordinary experience undergone by an extraordinary man. 
Pleasant as it may be to think of a placid, jovial fellow 
who knew nothing about anything, warbling “ his native 
wood notes wild" in the leisure moments of a cheerful, 
uneventful life, this traditional picture of “William 
Shakespeare ” is not a very feasible one. The first pause 
for reflection, for investigation, shows any unbiased 
enquirer that there is here a considerable mystery. The 
ramifications of this mystery have been most painstakingly 
gone into by Mr. Percy Alien to whose book I warmly 
recommend all those whose curiosity has been stimulated 
by this hint of its contents. And to those who are still 
loath to believe that famous pieces of literature are more 
than what they seem to a superficial eye, I would quote 
the Dean of Saint Paul's, one of our most distinguished 
scholars, who said the other day that the Gospel of St. 
John, despite apparent simplicity, was an elaborate literary 
structure, with repeated hidden meanings and symbols. 

Let then, those to whom this theory of Edward de Vere 
as “ William Shakespeare" appears most startling, suspend 
their judgment until they have read and considered the 
hooks on the subject, and notably, the last contribution by 

Mr. Percy Allen. 

The Jetty House, Woburn Sands. M.B. 
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Lord Derby and Shakesp 


All of us know that road travel has developed enoftti* 
ously during recent years. But the 512 pages volume 
which the Midland "Red'* Services have recently pub¬ 
lished enlarges the knowledge of all who have not followed 
closelv this popular form of travel. “ Helps to Happy 
Holidays" gives particulars of conducted tours lasting two, 
five or twelve davs: it details the numerous services from 
the Midlands to'Seaside and other resorts; it describes 
excursions to be taken when you get there ; it gives infor¬ 
mation concerning motor tours through Shakespeareland 
and many other charming districts which lie hereabout, 
rlp.vfirlv under the generic title of Mascot 


If Lord Derby names a horse Shakespeare we snail 
know whv. Sir" Archie Flower was sitting next to the 
great racehorse owner at the Pilgrims’ Luncheon to 
Professor lvittredge and when the Mayor quoted those 
lines from Hemis and Adonis describing equestrian 
excellence, Lord Derby said he should visit Newmarket 
and see if he could find a quadruped to fit the specifica- 

tl °The Duke of Connaught presided at the Pilgrims’ 
welcome to the distinguished Harvard Professor, and after 
Professor de Selincourt (one of the Birthplace Trustees) 

had expounded their guest’s scholarship Sir Archie Mower 
paid tribute to the man. He had met the very human 
Kittredge." in Ins own home, in those of mutual Inends 


-IOTEL. 

\.NCES 

very 
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“ The Essential Shakespeare/ 5 

By J. DOVER WILSON. 

Cambridge University Press , 3s. 6d. Nett. 

Reviewed by PERCY ALLEN. 

The events that brought about this latest attempt, by an 
eminent orthodox scholar, to extract “an essential Shakes¬ 
peare ” from the plays, are, I think, easily surmised. This 
book voices a settled conviction, .in Dr. Dover Wilson’s 
mind, that the Stratfordian case under pitiless fire of 
modern criticism, is fast losing adherents, both in Europe 
and in English-speaking countries—a turnover which Sir 
Edmund Chambers’ recent work did nothing at all to 
check. Accordingly, with persuasive charm of presenta¬ 
tion, Dr. Wilson endeavours, while satisfying his own 
aesthetic conscience, to recreate a really comprehensible 
Shakespeare. 

The results are startling; for Prof. Wilson, frankly 
admitting that a “secret image of the heart . . is too often 
the root cause of aberration,” boldly throws over Sir 
Sidney Lee's interpretation of the dramatist, and jibes at 
the Stratford bust, too long gazing upon which, has, he 
thinks, “ inspired” Lee’s “ Life of Shakespeare.” That bust 
and the Droeshout portrait, opines Dr. Wilson—and here 
I am wholly with him—“ stand between us and the true 
Shakespeare ”—and he goes on to say that the banner of 
crusade against these “ is hoisted in the frontispiece to this 
book, which is a reproduction of a beautiful portrait . . of 
a young man of Shakespeare’s time," namely the picture 
known as the “ Grafton" Shakespeare: but would the 
Professor, I wonder, have hoisted this banner, had he 
realized that the Grafton portrait appears to be a picture of 
Edward de Vere, closely resembling the Welbeck portrait 
of Oxford, which, in its turn, is facially identical with the 
Ashbourne Shakespeare. Proofs of these statements lie 
before me, as I write. The Grafton, moreover, as Dr. 
Wilson admits, is linked, by measurement and proportion, 
with the Droeshout portrait. 

Compromising admissions, of a most vital kind, stream 
through this surprising book.—“Elizabethan Drama . . like 
the modern newspaper . . was topical (p. 11) . . the 
persons and doings of the great men of the land, form the 
real background of his plays (p. 13) . . the fear of a return 
to anarchy lies at the back of all Shakespeare’s historical 
plays.” 1 rub my eyes ; for all this—identity of authorship 
apart—is an epitome, and endorsement, of the Oxfordian 
case, including an almost open admission that the 
historical plays are propagandist. I read further (p.26) :— 


“ The ultimate goal of most authors* ambition was . . the 
gift of a permanent ( itals . mine) office under government . . 
the writers for the Chamberlain men held virtually an 
official position (p. 75 j.” Oxford, as Capt. Ward has proved, 
held precisely such a permanent office, with secret-service 
remuneration, at the unprecedented rate of £ 1,000 a year ! 

Dr. Wilson agrees that the plays were court-plays, 
written “ for cultivated noblemen at court (p. 68) ” ; and 
on p. 41 I read this:—The author of “ Love’s Labour's 
Lost ” had made himself equally familiar with the life, 
manners and conversation of ladies and gentlemen of the 
land. To credit that amazing piece of virtuosity to a 
butcher-boy who left school at thirteen, or even to one 
whose education was nothing more than what a grammar 
school ... in a little provincial borough could provide, is 
to invite one either to believe in miracles or to disbelieve in 
‘the man at Stratford.' 

Personally I prefer the latter course ; but Dr. Wilson is 
compelled to make his miracle non-miraculous. How does 
he do it ? By hazarding the Stratford man's intimacy with 
Southampton. We are asked to believe, therefore, that, 
during part of 1593-94, Shakespeare “accepted personal 
service as a member of the Earl’s (Southampton's) house 
hold,” stayed with him at the Earl’s country seat, 
Titchfield, “ in the capacity of a tutor,” and was thence 
taken by the Earl to Italy! —a series of guesses which, I sub¬ 
mit are instantly and conclusively rebutted, by the fact that 
the late Mrs. Stopes ransacked the Public Record Office for 
eight years, in a strenuous attempt to link Southampton 
with Shakespeare, and found—nothing ! ; whereas Oxford, 
at this very time, had nearly married his own daughter to 
that same Earl, Southampton. 

On p. 104 we read, that “the figure of Polonius is almost 
without doubt intended as a caricature of Burleigh” ; but 
Burleigh was Oxford’s father-in-law; and he must be a 
bold commentator, indeed, who—the above admission 
made—and with my “ Life-Story of Edward De Vere ” 
available, will proceed to deny that Hamlet and Ophelia 
can possibly be other than Burleigh’s daughter and son-in- 
law, Anne Cecil and Oxford. Dr. Wilson, however, holds 
that Hamlet is “Shakespeare’s effort to understand Essex!” 
Again, we are told (p. 58) that this “marvel of restraint 
and self-respect," Shakespeare, never referred to Queen 
Elizabeth excepting once, as the “ imperial votaress ” in 
The Dream; whereas I suggest to the author of “ The 
Essential Shakespeare, "that the dramatist eulogized his queen 
as Olivia, Portia and Silvia, The fact, as I see it, is, that Dr. 
Wilson, though dimly conscious that the plays are topical, 
has no basic conception of the extent, intimacy or period of 
these topicalities, nor any perception at all that a vast 
number of them are concerned with events of the fifteen- 
seventies and fifteen-eighties, long before the Stratford man 
had come to London. 

Concerning the tragedies, Dr. Wilson admits that, in 
common with the work of other great artists, they “ reflect 
personal feeling and inner spiritual experience,” though 
what those experiences were his orthodoxy forbids’ him 
even to guess. A close study of Oxford’s relations with his 
wife, and with the Howard-Arundel group, during the late 
seventies and early eighties, might, however, enlighten him. 

There is deep significance in each successive failure of 
orthodoxy to make out a case, and in the spectacle of so 
many “ limed souls M struggling to be free, and becoming 
only thereby, the more engaged. 
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ANNE PAGE Asks MR. ROBERT HARRIS His STAGE VIEWS 


Apart from a rather hazy recollection that Mr. Robert 
Harris had been one of the leading lights nl the O.U.D.- 
before taking up acting as a profession, and a very vrvid 
memory of the parts he has played so successfully at the 
Old Vic this season-chief of which, of course was_ his fin 
Hamlet—I had little idea of the personality which lay 
behind his many successes. 


MR. ROBERT HARRIS 

Unlike so manv of our well-known at tors, Mr. Harris 
did not so much choose the stage as a career, as have the 
theatre claim him for its ova " | here was nothing else 
for which I seemed at all sruletk Jie tokl L[ie . and _ 

SHAKESPEARE IN PROSE 
A Suggestion to Publishers. 

A number of learned men, and others, arc of the opinion 
that Shakespeare of Stratford was not the author of the 
Shakespeare works: and they think that the people who 
visit the tomb are venerating the wrong bone:,. Doubtless 
the great majority of people ‘think nobh of ^akespeare 
and “in no way approve that opinion. It is however, 
obvious in conversations with persons of good genera 
intelligence, that comparatively feu of <hem have read 
more than a small fraction ot the total of the works of 
Shakespeare : and such knowledge as tliev possess is only, 
in manv instances, derived from the acted versions. 

To the average person, "poets,” m the general sense 
means authors who have employed the metrical form of 

composition in their writings, buch productions are to a 

great evte.it taken lor granted, instead of being definitely 
perused by those who will read with eagerness and rest 
prose works of fictional nature. The quality and power of 
the thought and matter transmitted by Shakespeare and 
the flow §f the words by which they impress the minds of 
readers have a full and complete existence, apart from the 


wanted to stay in London because all my _ friends and 
interests were there, so I just asked my father s permission 
to studv for a year at the R.A D.A. to see how I got on. 
When I asked him whether he had experienced any 

particularly nerve-wracking moments during his stage 
work, he replied, “ Very many. One of the w°k‘ ported 
in The Will. I had to take up my understudy part at the 
end of mv first week on the stage, and this necessitated 
three complete changes of clothes and make-up, with about 
three minutes for each. Having no previous professional 
experience, and very little notion of the art o make-up, 
vou can imagine how exceedingly nervous I was. 
sincerely hope I shall never have another part like that. 

The Platform Stage 

Asked for his views on the platform stage, Mr. Harris 
said «M would hke to see a platform stage used for 
Elizabethan drama, but I do not consider it essential. Nor 
do I think it essential always to give the complete and 
untrnmelled performance of Shakespeare as done at the 
Vic: l am sure I should have loved some of the 

spectacular productions of Tree and Irving. 

Though intensely interested m all classical plays, and 
especially in his work at the Old \ ic. Mr. Harris * no less 
interested in modern plays ard books. When 1 asked him 
whether he actually preferred modern pin* s to the clas * ,cal 
drama 1 he answered. ** I like everythin* which is go; d of 
its kind, and thoroughly enjoy many of the modern plays. 
Discovering Dramatists 

In reply to a querv as to what he would do if he had a 
theatre of his own. he said. “ I don't think I am ever likely 
to undertake such a responsibility, even supposing I had the 
chance But ifldid.it would be my am. to encourage rising 
dramatists and seek for the new genius that is sure 10 
mwar some dav. Each generation has its rising dramatist 
to in ruse fresh'vigour into the theatre, and it would be 
exciting to be the first to discover him. 

' As I "listened to his pleasant talk of the joys of friendship, 
of the delights of reading, and of travel, I raised that 
Ml- Harris' attractive stage presence is an index to his 
r ea i character, and the impression which dominated all 
others went away was that of a charming personality. 

metrical form in which they are presented. Actually some 
of the finest and most effective passages are written in 

P T^"edition containing the whole of Shakespeare’s 


if an coition coiuaiuniE mv -- ---- . 

works were to be printed and punctuated entirely as prose, 
would in all probability, be perused and appreciated by 
rranv people. At present it is often obvious that when 
v u ,t... have raid little or no attention to metrical 
factors, attempt to deliver a passage from Shakespeare, 
thev only succeed in making the “blank verse halt. 

Those who are familiar with the plays and poems, 
would be inclined to say, "Bless thee Shakes!*are,'thou art 
translated!"; but would probably admit, that in tne 
discarding of metr cal adornment, tlie real quality and 
essential value of bhakespeares utterances had not been 

diminished by more than one per cent. 

if any, would only be like that observed, when 

dresses or suits are removed from their state of placid 
perfection on the models in the establishments of dress, 
makers or tailors, and place on the forms of living people 

° f U maybe, 1 also! that'some obscurities in parts of the text, 
would be diminished or removed by prose^reatment^p 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Acting Hon. Sec .: 

Captain B. M. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham 
Royal, Slough, Bucks. 


In the interest of Shakespearean research this page js placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellcirship who olum are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 


ANNUAL DINNER 

By ERXEST ALLEX. 

The Third Annual Dinner of the Shakespeare Fellowship 
was held at the Florence Restaurant, London, on W ednesday, 
11th Mav. The President, Lt.-Col. M. W. Douglas. C.S.I., 
C.l.E. occupied the chair, he having come up specially from 
Devonshire for the purpose. The attendance, in spite of the 
absence of several members through illness—that ol Lolonel 
B R Ward, the Secretary, and of his son. Captain n. M. 
Ward, being yaiticularly regretted—was the largest hitherto 

rollected at these gatherings. 

U the first dinner, held ,n the Spring of 1930, one visitor 
moved no doubt bv Stratfordian sympathies, was hold 
enough to propheev that the occasion w ould prove to he the 
Fellowship's first and last effort; few would now venture 
anv such suggestion, and indeed there seems to be no reason 
why these dinners should not continue to be held for another 
hundred years, for the movement is very much alive. I lie 
proceedings throughout were entertaining, the speeches 
reaching a high level. The loyal toast and that of Ldw.ml 
de Vere" having been drunk in silence, the President m Ins 
opening remarks referred to the progress of the movement, 
and particularly to the publication of two books of impor¬ 
tance “Seven Shakespeare*" by Prof. Gilbert Slater, and 
.. The life storv of Edward de Vere as William Shakespeare 
hv Peres- Allen. Modesty prevented him from referring to 
l^s ow n'uselul little work “The Earl of Oxford as Shakes- 
peare “ which neatly summarises all the mam points ol the 
Oxfordian case. 

ALLEN ON WILSON 

Mr Percy Allen followed the Chairman. His speech w as 
alwavs interesting, and kept his audience amused. He 
dealt' mainly with Prof. J. Dover Wilsons book, I he 
Essential Shakespeare," published possibly as a counter¬ 
blast to the recent numerous and important works ol the 
Members of the Fellowship, which books, however, and the 
arguments contained in them, Prof. Dover Wilson makes no 
attempt to answer. Mr. Allen commented with particular 
emphasis upon the many and curious admissions which 
Prof. Dover Wilson's book contains; admissions which, 
from the Oxfordian point of view, seem particularly 
damaging to the orthodox case, but from which the author 
apparently saw no possible escape. The speaker made great 
olav with the “Grafton" Portrait of Shakespeare, which, m 
this work, displaces the notorious “ Droeshout painting. 
The former is obviously the portrait of an aristocrat and 
has no apparent connection with Stratford. Mr. Allen did 
not definitely claim this portrait as being erne of Lord 
Oxford but considered that the features strongly resemble 
those of the Ashbourne portrait, which is almost certainly, 
a study of de Vere in middle age. Sir E. k. Chambers in 
his recent exhaustive and scholarly volume, stated that the 
Shakespearean plays contained little that was topical. 
Prof. Dover Wilson takes the opposite view', and contends 
that Shakespeare is topical to a large extent. This dis¬ 


crepancy in orthodox opinions naturally evokes critical 
comment; and regret was expressed by Mr. Allen that 
there were nu Stratfordian authors present. A little dis¬ 
cussion. the speaker thought, under circumstances which 
would admit of no evasion, might have been particularly 
interesting. 

THE SONNETS 

Canon Gerald Rendall made an excellent speech. He is 
the author of two publications, “ Shake-speare : Handwrit 
ing and spelling," and “ Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward 
deVcre." He dealt effectively with various controversial 
points. Having made a special study of the sonnets, he 
emphasised their aristocratic qualities, and poured scorn 
upon the idea that a person of the humble origin of Will 
w ould have dared to tender impertinent advice to a cultured 
Earl like Southampton. Dr. Rendall lives in Essex near 
tiie Suffolk border, and using his topical knowledge as a 
weapon, he launched a telling attack upon the Stratford 
theory, showing that the writer of at least one of the 
Shake>pearean plays possessed an intimate acquaintance 
with obscure places and customs in Essex. There is no 
loa-nii to suppose that such things would have been known 
m W ill. Lord Oxford, on the other hand, had resided in 
the Ucalitv and all these matters would have been clearly 
w ithin lus ken. The speaker, greatly daring, suggested that 
the Warwickshire countryside was not the onlv rural dis¬ 
trict in England. " Daisies pied and violets blue " seemed to 
him to flourish equally well round his Suffolk home. This 
is a point olten overlooked by the orthodox. 

mr. sii.wv desmond's celticism. 

Mr. Shaw Desmond made the last speech of note. He 
spoke with charm, and with all the wayward humour of 
the Irish race, some of whose qualities he expounded to his 
audience in telling style, delivering an amusing and fascin¬ 
ating justification of Celtic methods in general, and those 
of the Irish in particular. Mr. Desmond expressed appre¬ 
ciation of Canon Rendall'* speech, which he characterised 
as “almost a lecture." Incidentally he suggested that he 
(the speaker) was for the time being at least converted to 
the Oxford theory : though possibly his views on that 
particular evening borrowed temporary colour from the 
atmosphere in which they were expressed. Mr. Shaw 
Desmond was the only visitor to speak. 

Mr. Ernest Allen wound up the discussson with a brief 
reference to the Baconian point of view. The Baconians 
seem almost as shy as the Stratfordians of stating publicly, 
or indeed even privately, anv definite arguments against the 
Oxford theorv. This timidity in the expression of their 
opinions is not shared by the members of the Shakespearian 
Fellow ship, w hose aim is the discovery and circulation of 
the truth. The ultimate triumph of their view's seem 
now positively assured. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
dominant note in the evening’s discussion was the extra¬ 
ordinary reticence observed by the many opponents of the 
Ox ford’Theorv. During the last few years, book after book 
has appeared upon the subject, some of them written bv 
men of high academic training, such as Dr. Rendall and 
Prof. Gilbert Slater. The cumulative weight of the argu¬ 
ments contained in these books is enormous, but so far as 
the writer of this article is aware, no single scholar or 
man of letters has ventured upon any criticism of the 
theories these books propound. A recent convert, Miss 
Marjorie Bowen, the famous historical novelist, who was 
present at the dinner but who did not speak, has latterlv 
called attention to the subject, but so far has not succeeded 
in inducing anyone to break silence. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought a highly 
successful evening to a close. 
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Shake s p te r :[fo^.upo°n-Avon heatre ' THREE LADIES SHEW THEIR SKIL: 



FOUR SUNDAY CONCERTS, 

First Concert 

Sunday, July 31st, 1932, at 3 p m 

THE 

LONDON CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 

[40 Players] 

Leader: Jean Pougnet 
Conductor: 

Anthony Bernard 

Soloist: 

Keith Falkner 

At the Piano : James Sherrin 
Programme 

Symphony in C Minor ... Haydn 

Arias with Orchestra 

Concerto Grosso ... Ernest Bloch 

Siegfried Idyll . Wagner 

Group of English Songs 

L’Amour Sorcier ... De Falla 


papa ’’with marvellous white hair 
“ The Ballet Dancer ” are thre< 
particular which captivate the e\ 

Etchings and Dry Points 

Many of Mrs. E. Mary Shell 
etchings are local in subject, 
addition to the Grammar Sc 
(which we reproduce below), she 
taken the Memorial Theatre, 
Church, Mason’s Court, Har 
House and Emms Court for illu 
tions. S. Paul's, Venice, Le . 
D’Avignon, Bruges and Cantert 
are amongst the non-Shakespea 
examples. 

We all know Mrs Iva Cobb 
wonderlul needlewoman and 
exhibits of needlework pictures 
prove this. Not only is there ci 
precision, but choice of colours 
design reveal an artistic percep 

The Exhibition is one to be 
and re-seen. Though small 
contents invite close examina 
Its presence further justifies us v, 
garding Stratford-upon-Avon as 
home of the Arts. 


There were more present than usual 
on such occasions when Mr. Kenneth 
Wicksteed opened the Summer Art 
Exhibition in the Oak Room at 33, 
High Street, on Tuesday 19th July. 
It is a joint display, promoted by 
three ladies. Miss Norah H.Taylor, 
R.M.S., displays minatures, Mrs. E. 
Mary Shelley is responsible for the 
etchings and Mrs. Iva Cobb has a 
selection of needlework pictures on 
show. 

Mr. Kenneth Wicksteed, himself a 
minaturist of some ability, made a. 
graceful reference to Miss Taylor’s 
success in winning the silver medal of 
the Paris Salon, and after saying, “ 1 
am no orator as Brutus is,” declared 
the Exhibition open. The Deputy 
Mayor (Councillor R. M. Smith), 
thanked him for coming. 

Minatures 

The minatures shewn are wonderful 
in their delicacy. So much is conveyed 
in the tiny pictures: they are compact 
of rare beauty. “Kenneth Wicksteed 
as an Elizabeth Gentleman/’ “Grand¬ 


SECOND CONCERT 
Sunday, August 7th, at 3 p.m. 

Programme 

Symphony in G Minor ... Mozart 

Concerto for Pianoforte and 

Orchestra ... Ireland 
Soloist: Helen Perkin 
Mother Goose Suite ... Ravel 

Song Before Sunrise ... Delius 

Don Juan ... ... Strauss 


THIRD CONCERT 
Sunday, August 14th, at 3 p.m. 

Programme 

Old Italian Airs and Dances Respighi 
Songs with Orchestra 

Soloist: Isobel Baillie 
Introduction and Allegro ... Elgar 
On Hearing the First Cuckoo in 

Spring ... Delius 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major Beethoven 

FOURTH CONCERT 
Sunday, August 21st, at 3 p.m. 

The Programme will include 
The Rio Grande Constant Lambert 
(for Solo Pianoforte Chorus, and 
Orchestra) 

Soloist: Angus Morrison 

Prices of Admission (including Tax): 

Reserved Seats 9/-, 7/6, 6/-. 3/6. Gallery 
(unreserved) 1/6. Serial Tickets for the 
four Concerts: Stalls and Dress Circle 27/-, 
22/6 & 18 /- - 
Reserved seats maybe secured personally, 
or by letter from the Manager. Box Office, 
Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, to 
whom all cheques should be made payable. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 501 & 502. 


The Grammar School, Stratford-upon-Avon 
From the etching by Mrs. E. Mary Shelley. 
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E? 


Miss Dorothy Green 

X v|io rejoins the Festival Company to play 
Paulina in The Winters Tale photographed 
with 

Mr. John Gielgud 

an actor who should appear in the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Festivals in the near 
future._ 

Two Problems 

The Governors have two big problems before them. I he 
first is to decide what to do with the theatre during the 
winter The other is how to make the Festivals more 
interesting. Dedication to one dramatist means a strict 
limitation in choice of plays. And out of the thirty-five 
available, box office popularity entails the frequent 
presentation of a favoured few. Their continuous appear¬ 
ance leads to vain repetition unless freshness of treatment 
can be secured. That again demands frequent change of 
cast and frequent new inspiration. „ f 

Could not the Bensoman system of inviting Stats for 
special performances be tried again? Henry Ainlcy as 
Hamlet, Martin Harvey as King John, Cedric Hardwicke as 
Wolsey, Paul Robeson as Othello, Owen Nares as Oberon, 
Baliol Hollowav as Richard III, Nigel Playfair as Benedick, 
would fill the theatre any summer afternoon. 

Guest Producers 

Probably the line along which progress is most likely to 
be made is by inviting various producers to take charge of 
particular plays. Komisarjevsky may mark the beginning 
of a new era. What a thrill ifG. B. Shaw could be induced 
to produce the 1933 Birthday Play and the Governors 
allowed him to make his own choice. His meticulous care 
is well known and none would charge him with a lack ot 

° f Another^man who could do wonders with certain Shakes¬ 
pearean plays is Noel Coward. He would probably make 
a comedy episodic and, by editing, give the dialogue a 
fresh angle if not a new meaning. . ... 

At the age of eighty William Poel still retains his burn- 
ingly sincere ideals. A scholar, an historian and a man of 
wide culture, his first stage appearance was in 18/6 As a 
producer his work is always m complete accord wilh the 
Elizabethan age, which he knows as well as any man. 

Nugent Monck from Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich 
and Harcourt Williams, from Sadlers Wells Old Vic. 
might each be asked; though men who have achieved 
great things in other branches rather than those who have 
had opportunities of producing Shakespeare, should be 
invited. Screen directors would be little use in this con¬ 
nection unless they had ability beyond their picture ex¬ 
perience. The highest form of drama is unknown to the 

T These matters have not been neglected by the Governors 
and when this Festival comes to an end perhaps they will 
open their minds and say what interesting developments 

are impending. 


All the Year Round 

There is definitely a prospect that the Memorial Theatre 
may be open for die greater part of each year. Already 
certain tentative suggestions have been made. It is not 
unlikely that a series of touring attractions may be booked 
for the winter months. In the beginning arrangements 
may be made for a few weeks. Modern comedies would 
provide welcome evening fare for visitors and prolong the 
season. Between the closing of the Festival and the 
coming of the Mop, the town has a tendency to revert to a 
comatose state. Anything to correct that would be 
advantageous. 

Stratford-upon-Avon itself would welcome these com¬ 
edies. Mr. Waller |effs‘ success with The Farmer's Wife , 
Yellow Sands, and Biid-in-Hand, indicates local taste. 

Light Opera 

If reasonable support were forthcoming it is certain that 
plans would be made for the winter and ours would 
become an all-the-year-round-Theatre. A visit from the 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company would be certain of success. 
Their plans make such arrangements impossible this year, 
but they would be welcome whenever they came. I ravell¬ 
ing musical comedies might be difficult to accommodate, 
because of the absence of a permanent orchestra. 

\t the present time there is no first-class theatre between 
Birmingham and Cardiff except the Memorial theatre. 
Those attractions which people are prepared to travel to 
see can be accommodated better in Stratford-upon-Avon 
than elsewhere. 

Eisteddfod 

At other times the building, so convenient and so com¬ 
fortable, could be devoted to other purposes. The concerts 
arranged in August will test the musical taste of the 
district and give an indication whether further develop¬ 
ments should be undertaken. Stratford-upon-Avon should 
be a town of Conferences and Competitions and there is no 
reason why an Eisteddfod, occupying several days and open 
to the whole country, should not be held here annually. 
That may lead to its becoming a centre for Grand Opera. 
There are many classes and societies which thrive only in 
conjunction with larger activities and they would be 
induced to make their headquarters here if the other 

schemes matured. , . 

The possibility of the Memorial Theatre being open 
most of the year'is, therefore, by no means remote. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Acting Hon. Sec.: 

Captain B. M. WARD, Wyvenhoe, Farnham 
Royal, Slough, Bucks. 

In the interests oj Shakespearean research this page is placed 

at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

“The Tragic Story of Shakespeare” 

(Cecil Palmer, 7/6) 

BY G. W. PHILLIPS , M.A. 

(Reviewed by /•/. K. KEN HEDY-SKI PTON) 

In spite of the many allusions that have up till now been 
discovered in incidents in Shakespeare to the Earl ol 
Oxford’s life, there are still many contradictions and 
discordances which the opponents of the theory, had they 
deigned to notice it seriously, might easily have pointed 
out? To suppose this elegant fop could have been the 
author of the world's greatest literature was surely a 
matter for silent scorn ; indeed if this were so, better the 
Stratford man than such an one. Therefore it has been 
difficult to discern that nobilitv of character, which is so 
essential, in the portraits of De Vere the 17th Earl of 
Oxford, that have so far been presented to us. 

Now Mr. Phillips in his book, “The Tragic Story of 
Shakespeare," recently published by Cecil Palmer, has 
shown Edward De Vere as a man whose character is 
consonant with the nobility that pervades the plays and 
one who shrank with loathing from the vulgarity of the 
a^e. That is the great value of the book. It is easy to 
find in anv man faults which do not exist—especially if he 
has plantv of enemies —but it is very difficult to endow a 
man with superlative virtues which are non-existent, and 
stilt be convincing; our churchyards are silent witnesses 
of this truth. The author of this book considers that 
much of this contradictory element in Oxford's life, as 
hitherto presented to us, arises from a lack of true percep¬ 
tion of moral values. It is this perception, allied to a 
sense of psychology, which guides him as he proceeds step 
bv step in the hypothesis which he sets out. 

"The theory that the sonnets are addressed to a son 
whom the poet could not acknowledge, removes a blemish 
from his name and certainly illuminates many of the plays. 
Mr. Phillips then shows, from a letter of the Earl of Oxford 
to Burleigh, that it is possible that he had a son born to him 
in 1575 or 1576. Of his or his mother’s identity we are so 
far ignorant, but it is noteworthy that the story of a 
clandestine marriage and sundered love is the theme of no 

less than nine plays. ... . o • 

It is unfortunate for those who are seeking to solve this 
problem that the poet lived in such a controversial age, 
and one moreover in which historical records are frequently 
corrupt or missing altogether. To-day historians tend to 
draw a much less flattering picture of that era and its 
characters. Books have been written such as the late Mr. 
Strachev’s “Elizabeth and Essex" which bear this out. 
Great literature is commonly born in times of tyranny and 
religious persecution, as the literature of the Hebrews 
shows. In the reign of Elizabeth the old religion had been 
rooted up, and the old nobility was in process of 
destruction. A new order had sprung up, founded, not on 
birth or education, but on money and materialism. Of 
this latter order Cecil, Lord Burleigh was the supreme 
head * of the old nobility almost alone stood Edward De 
Vere, the last who refused to bow to the new conditions. 
He bore a charmed life, for while his compeers were falling, 
he retained for some considerable time a mysterious 


favoured position with the Queen. But although h e 
apparently avoided a violent end, he lost, what was 
dearer than life itself to him, his fair name. We may say 
then that “Shakespeare" happened.not in, but because o'f 
these times; that is the theme of Edward De Vere’s life and 
Mr. Phillips’ book. . . 

In estimating the worth of this hypothesis it must be 
asked whether :— 

(1) It throws sufficient light upon the mystery of De 
Vere’s life ? 

(2) Presents a credible solution of the authorship? 

(3) Illuminates the plays and especially those parts 
hitherto unexplained ? 

(4) Fits into a reasonable historical background ? 

As regards (1) it is possible that by following Mr. 
Phillips’'clue the truth of De Vere’s life may be com¬ 
pletely revealed. (2) solves itself if general opinion is satis¬ 
fied that it complies with the answers to the other three 
questions. (3) should rest upon the judgement of unbiased 
literary critics. On (4) it will be hard to secure a un¬ 
animous verdict as to what is a true historical back¬ 
ground. If we accept the life of De Vere and his relation 
to the times as told in the plays, we may find they form 
a historical foreground, and will in fact he aciiterion of the 
truth of the background. There can be no doubt that the 
plays and the life of Edward Dc Vere conceal facts of vital 
historical import, compared with which the mystery of the 
authorship is of minor consequence. How otherwise can 
one explain the erafure of the name of such an important 
person Ironi the pages of our history? If Mr. Phillip* can 
find, as he as suggested, traces ol this grim story in other 
contemporavv writers, we can say his hypothesis passes into 
the realm of fact, and it will be hard to deny he has solved 

the mystery. . 

The theory rests upon the authorship of the Venus and 
Adonis , and he founds the argument on the basis of recog¬ 
nised authorities, such as Professor Saintsbury and 
Gollancz. He does not deny that this poem may have 
been written by William Shakspere, but he docs dens that 
it can have been written by the Earl of Oxford; and at the 
same time agrees with Mr. Percy Allen that the Boar 
represents the Earl. He goes on to show that it is a 
lampoon on him and may be connected with the breaking 
of the engagement of Elizabeth Vere, his daughter, to the 
Earl of Southampton. 

The most striking part of this book deals with tue 
Sonnets Most of these are placed between 1588 and \.o)5: 
This of course brings them into close connection with 
certain plays such as Richard II, King John, and Romeo 
and Juliet , the relation of which to the sonnets has already 
been marked bv critics. The arrangement of them given 
in the book is wholly different from anything hitherto 
suggested. They tell the story almost without explanation. 

?t is beyond the scope of this article to expound it, or 
to embark upon any controversy, of which the future 
probably holds more than enough, if the book becomes 
widely read, as it deserves to be. It is lucidly and 
temperately written, although provokingly cryptic in parts, 
for the author hopefully credits his readers with greater 
intelligence than he will allow the great commentators. 
It may be therefore that the reader will need more enlight¬ 
enment as to the process by which he reveals the under¬ 
lying theme of the plays. The story is well described as 
“tragic" and should prove a mine of inspiration to the 
stage, where the conception of many characters will be 
changed, for it is human, homogeneous, and psychology 
cally convincing. Mr. Phillips makes the dry bones ol 
argument and bare historical facts live by an unconscious 
appeal to human pity which may convince many whom 
controversy leaves cold. ## 

“Sunt iacrimae verumet mentem mortalia tangunt. 
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The Main Exhibition Hall shewing the general arrangement of show cases, the contents of which will be 
changed at intervals. Over the doorway are the Tudor Royal Arms. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, munificently given to 
the world by the late Mr. H. C. Folger in memory of 
Shakespeare, is situated on Capitol Hill in Washington, 
U.S.A. Though constructed of Georgia marble, and 
modem in treatment, it is Greek in spirit. The three units 
comprise an Elizabethan Theatre in one wing, administrat¬ 
ive offices in the other, with an Exhibition Hall, in early 
English renaissance style, connecting the two. A Reading 
Room running parallel thereto is also Elizabethan except 
for the Gothic west window, the stone tracery of which 
reproduces the east window at Stratford-upon-Avon Parish 
Church. A replica of the Shakespeare Memorial in the 
same church, is also erected in this room. It is flanked by 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Folger, the donor and his widow. 
Externally the building harmonises with the national 
edifices, of which the Capitol is chief; within the Eliza¬ 
bethan period is dominant. 


Two Hundred Folios 

The treasures of the Library are beyond compare. It 
contains seventy-nine First Folios (more than a third of 
the known total), fifty-eight copies of the Second Folio, 
twenty-four copies of the Third Folio and thirty-nine 
copies of the Fourth Folio. The only known two copies 
of the so called “Collected Works" of 1619 are there, and 
a larger collection of Quartos than anywhere else. The 
unique First Edition of Titus Andronicus 1594, and 
extremely rare copies of Venus and Adonis, The Rape of 
Lucrece, the Sonnets and the Poems are amongst the 1,400 
different copies of collected works in nearly 10,000 
volumes. 

The Shakespeares of Sara Bernhardt, Anne Bronte, the 
Brownings, Burns, Carlyle, Dryden, George Eliot, Charles 
Lamb, Abraham Lincoln, J. S. Mill, Ruskin, Sir Walter 
Scott, G. B. Shaw, Tennyson, Thackeray, Queen Victoria, 
George Washington and many other notables are gathered 
together. 


Folger Shakespeare Libr 
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Theatrical Treasures 

Prompt books used by Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan the 
v- nh'es the Keans, Phelps, Mary Anderson, Irving, tllvn 
Tea VdaRehan, Forbes Robertson, Beerbohm Tree and 
Ither’famous actors figure amongst the theatrical sec ion 

Biography, criticism, exposition, the history of the 
Mirtion of the text, and material relating to the 
Stratford, Warwickshire and England of Elizabeth and 
jimes (much in M.S.) are all in this extensive collection. 

Paintings 

In addition there are some two hundred oil paintings 
and perhaps two thousand water colours. The artists 
represented include. Reynolds, Lawrence, Romney Turner 
and Blake. Etchings, engravings, bronze busts, coins 
medallions, furniture and much else concerned with lie 
promotion and diffusion of knowledge in regard to the 
history and writings of Shakespeare are in this superb 
collection. 


Elizabethan T heatre 

So far no performances have taken place in the Eliza¬ 
bethan theatre. To reproduce the general effect of play¬ 
houses which Shakespeare knew, rather than an imitation 
of any one in particular, has been the aim here. Through 
the canvas ceiling, bearing the design of the Unicorn, 
either dav or night effects can be obtained 

On Shakespeare's birthday in this bicentennial year of 
Washington’s birth, the Folger Shakespeare Library was 
dedicated and became part of what may be called the 
American National University—that large and growing 
assemblage of institutions at the American National 
Capital, which together consitute a cultural centre greater 
than anvthing of which George Washington ever dreamed. 


The Elizabethan Theatre-view from the Stage 
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The Date of Love’s Labour’s Loft 

By Capt. B. M. Ward. 

Once again we are indebted to America for delivering a 
further blow at the orthodox theory of Shakespearean 
chronology and authorship. Readers of the Shakespeare 
Pictorial will remember that as a result of Dr. Hotson’s 
discoveries we are able, beyond all reasonable doubt, to ante¬ 
date both parts of Henry IV, Twelfth Night and Merry Wives 
back to 1596-7, thus entirely destroyingSir E. K. Chambers’ 
elaborately conceived chronological table, and rendering 
the Stratfordian theory of authorship, as expounded by the 
academics, wholly untenable. And now it seems that yet 
another play, Love's Labour's Lost , hitherto assumed to 
have been one of the very earliest, must be added to the 
already congested years 1596-7. That, at least, is the 
conclusion arrived at by Mr. Rupert Taylor in a very 
significant and interesting book pubbshed this year called 
“ The Date of Love's Labour's Lost.” 

Mr. Taylor’s main argument is quite simple. He noticed 
that the play provides innumerable verbal parallels taken 
from the various pamphlets published by Gabriel Harvf y and 
Thomas Nashe in theirquarrel. And since the last of these 
pamphlets, “ Have with you to SafFron Walden,’* was not 
printed until 1596, and since it alone provides a large 
number of the parallels, the obvious conclusion is that the 
version of Love's Labour's Lost which was printed in 1598 
cannot have been written before 1596. 

Mr. Taylor’s identifications, moreover, throw an entirely 
new light on the play. Armado, he suggests, is Gabriel 
Harvey, and Costard, Tho.i as Nashe ; and this leads him to 
say that if we wish to seek “another author than Shake¬ 
speare,” we must do so “among Nashe’s friends, or at least 
among writers hostile to Gabriel Harvey.’* And, having 
recognised the difficulties in the way of upholding the 
traditional theory of authorship, he proceeds to advocate 
John Lyly, who is known to have been Harvey’s enemy, as 
the probable author of the play. It should be added that 
although Mr, Taylor is himself a rigid Stratfordian, he is 
(unlike Dr. Hotson) sufficiently sophisticated to realise that 
such a revolutionary change in the orthodox chronology 
must involve a corresponding revolutionary change in the 
theory of authorship. 

How, then, do these new facts fit in with the Oxford 
theory ? The answer is, admirably. Dr. McKerrow, in 
his standard edition of Nashe’s works, has reminded us 
that the Harvey-Nashe quarrel, which lasted from -1592 to 
1596, was a direct outcome of the Oxford-Sidney tennis 
court quarrel of 1579. We know, moreover, that Harvey 
was being backed by Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pem¬ 
broke, who, after her brother’s death in 1586, had constitu¬ 
ted herself as his literary executor; and the reason why she 
had taken up the cudgels on Harvey’s behalf against Nashe 
was because the latter, in 1591, had published surrepti¬ 
tiously an unauthorised edition of Sidney’s “Astrophel and 
Stella.” There is little doubt that the Countess is Jaquen- 
etta of Love's Labour Lost. As for Nashe, he was a close 


friend of John Lyly, Oxford’s private secretary and actor 
manager; and lie and Lyly are known, in the early nineties 
to have been employed secretly by the Government to write 
anti-Martinist propaganda. 

In other words Harvey and Nashe were really the out¬ 
ward and visible signs concealing the real protagonists 
Lord Oxford and Lady Pembroke. And the reason whv 
the Harvey-Nashe quarrel suddenly came to an end in 1596 
and did not extend into 1597, is simply because in the 
latter year Oxford and Lady Pembroke became reconciled 
and a proposal was set on foot to marry William Herbert* 
Lady Pembroke’s eldest son, to Bridget de Vere, Lord 
Oxford’s second daughter. 

Thanks to Mr. Taylor we are now able to study Love's 
Labour's Lost in its true perspective. It was written, in the 
form in which it has come down to us, shortly after the pub¬ 
lication of Nashe’s “ Have with You to Saffron Walden ” in 
1596 ; and it was, 15 reality, the last of the pamphlets in the 
Harvey-Nashe quarrel. But this explanation, satisfactory 
as far as it goes, does not fully explain Love's Labour's Lost. 
When the play was published in 1598 it bore on the title- 
page the words “newly corrected and augmented by \V. 
Shakespere.” 

This clearly means lhat the 1596 version was itself a 
revision, with additions relating to the Harvey-Nashe 
quarrel, of a still older play. 

This older play, which was incorporated in the 1598 
quarto of Love's Labour s Lost, was first interpreted by 
Professor Abel Lefranc, one of our Vice-Presidents, in his 
“ Sous le Masque de William Shakespeare." He showed 
that the play described the visit of Marguerite de Valois to 
the King of Navarre in August, 1578. Mrs. Eva Turner 
Clark, in her “ Shakespeare’s Plays in the Order of their 
Writing,” has followed up this theme, and has shown that 
it was acted as a Court masque before the French 
Ambassadors on 11th January, 1579, under the title “A 
masque of Amazons and a masque of Knights ’’ 

Admiral H. H. Holland, in an unpublished book, shews 
that, among other events of that year, Elizabeth’s visit to 
Norwich in 1578 appears to have inspired many of the 
passages in Love's Labour's Lost. 

(1) There was a Pageant of Worthies devised by (2) 
Churchyard, (3) one of the characters being Judith the 
slayer of Holofernes. There were speeches by (4) Mercury 
(5) a Dutch Minister and (6) the Master of the Grammar 
School.... There was a curate at Norwich named (7) 
Nathaniel Wood who wrote a play entitled (8) Conflict of 
Conscience. (9) The news of the death of the King of 
Portugal reached England very shortly after the Norwich 
visit. 

The principal dates, therefore, in the history of Love's 
Labour's Lost are as follows. 

1578. Lord Oxford, who had met Marguerite de Valois at 
Paris in 1575, wrote the first version, which was 
performed as a Court masque on 11 th January, 1579. 
1582. Lord Derby visited France and (probably) the 
Court of Navarre. His tutor, Richard Lloyd, published 
in 1594 a poem called “ A brief discourse of.. the 
Nine Worthies.” 

1595. Lord Derby married Lord Oxford’s eldest daughter. 
1592-1596. The Harvey-Nashe quarrel. 

1596. Revision of the original (1578) version of the, play, 
perhaps by Oxford ana Derby in collaboration. The 
old topical allusions to Henry of Navarre and 
Marguerite de Valois were retained, and Harvey was 
lampooned in the character of Armado. 

1598. Publication of this revised version under the 
pseudonym of “ \V. Shakespere.” 
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The Inner Story of Twelfth Night. 

By PERCY ALLEY. 

The Loveliest Comedy. 

There has been running at the Xew Theatre. London, 
throughout the summer, for a sequence of >ome 150 nights, 
a charming production, in black, silver, and white, of the 
loveliest comedy that exists in this, or any other language, 
namely Shakespeare's Twelfth Night, a title included also 
in this summer’s repertory at Stratford-upon-Avon. Yet 
although the play was drafted about 350 years ago, and has 
been commented upon by three centuries of critics, it is pro¬ 
bably safe to say that, excepting an individual here and 
there, at no time have producers, actors, or audiences formed 
any cl?ar ideas concerning the comedy's theme or the real 
significance of the meanings that lay, and still lie, behind it* 
fantastic poetry and humour. Never, until recent years, has it 
occurred to anybody that this tale of Illyria is a topical skit, 
based upon the negotiations that took place in 1573-79, for 
a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and the French Valois 
prince, Francis of Alcncon, who are the Olivia and Orsino 
of the play. 

Yet so it seems to be; and at the Yew Theatre one conscious 
hint of the truth was given ; for when 1 met in the foyer, on 
the third night, Mr. Sidney Carroll, to whose initiative we 
owe the production, he said, with a meaningful glance, “You 
observe that Olivia has a red wig ! " I had observed, nor 
had 1 forgotten that Elizabeth's hair was bright auburn-red : 
nor that 1 had talked, a little, of these matters with Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Atkins, the producer, who was playing, with rich humour, 
Sir Toby Belch. 

The Historic Counterpart. 

Very briefly, the story of Twelfth Wight is as follows. 
Francois, Duke of Alen^on—and afterwards of Anjou—had 
negotiated, in 1572, for a marriage with the English queen, 
and had sent to London, as his “nuncio.” a charming young 
“mignon" of provincial birth, La Mole, the first historic 
original of Viola, to plead his master’s cause. Elizabeth set 
her cap at La Mole, precisely as does Olivia at Viola in the 
play; but the massacre of the Huguenots at Paris, on St. 
Bartholomew’s day, ,24th August, 1572, by outraging 
English protestant opinion, brought the negotiations to an 
abrupt close—an episode “ remembered ” in the play, by- 
Olivia’s first appearance in mourning garments, and by her 
tears over 

“A brother’s ( protestant’s) dead love, which she would 
keep fresh 

“ And lasting in her sad remembrance.” 

The names Olivia, Viola and Orsino, let me add, are all 
anagrams; for Olivia spells “Valoii,” which the queen 
would have become by marriage with a Valois prince ; while 
Francis himself, as brother of the French king, was officially 
“ Monsieur/' a name, which, shorn of its M. spells “Orsineu,” 
Again, if you substitute, in the name La Mdle, a V for the 
M, the result is Veolla, or Viola, as pronounced in French. 
Should any readers challenge these anagrams, let me re¬ 
mind them that Shakespeare makes Malvolio look for an 
anagram in the forged letter, when the steward says, 
“ M.O.A.I... to crush this a little it would bow to me, for 
every one of these letters is in my name." Further, the 
signature, “ The Fortunate-Unhappy ” is simply an English 
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translation of Sir Christopher Hatton’s (Malvolio’s) “ posy" 
or Latin motto, “Si Fortunatus Infoelix.” Hatton, die 
Captain of the queen’s body-guard, was a rival of Lord 
Oxford (Teste) in his royal mistress’s affections, and a 
convinced opponent of the Alen^on marriage, which the 
young Earl, on the contrary, favoured. 

A Second Nuncio 

Six years later, in 157S, Francois, eager to secure EnglLli 
help for his military campaign in Flanders, re-opened 
negotiations for his marriage with Queen Elizabeth : and 
early in 1579 sent to London his second nuncio, Jelinn tie 
Firmer, another part original of Viola, to who 11 also the 
queen made love ; the most pointed allusion, in the play, to 
this later mission, being Olivia's line :— 

“ We’ll once more hear Orsino’s embassy.” 

The two plays that seem to have been acted at court before 
Simier—no doubt in Elizabeth's presence—were “ Lore's 
Labour's Lost and Love's Labour's Won (All’s Well', the 
only two Shakespearean comedies, which—in Simi.*r's 
honour, as royal envoy—are set openly in France. 

During the summer of 1579 occurred the famous quarrel 
between Lord Oxford (Feste) and Sir Philip Sidnev 
(Andrew Aguecheeki— a dispute watched with interne 
amusement by the French envoys, from a window overlook¬ 
ing the tennis-court in which it occurred—the incident being 
cunningly worked into the play, in the guise of a burlesque 
duel between -Viola and Sir Andrew. Shakespeare again 
almost tells us that the challenge and duel episodes are 
topical, when he makes Feste say (I1I.4J:— 

“ If this were plaved upon a stage now I could condemn 
it as an improbable fiction—" 
implying, of course, that the incident, though played upon 
a stage, is not fiction, but thinly disguised fact : whereupon, 
with Sir Andrew's entry, bearing the challenge, Fabian 
gleefullv remarks, “ More matter for a May morning: ' the 
reference being, I think, to May 31st, 1578, the date of an 
absurd letter—which Oxford had evidently set'll—written 
by Sidnev to his father’s secretary, Molyneux, threatening 
to “ thrust my dagger into you." De Vere was inereile:-sly 
skilful at travestying the literary styles of his opponent*. 

The Cathay Company 

As for Olivia's “ uncle," Sir Toby Belch, he is Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, whose grandmother, Margaret 
Boleyn, was aunt to Elizabeth-Olivia’s mother, Anne 
Bolevn: and when Sir Toby in the kitchen-scene, calls Ins 
lady a ** Catailan,” he means simply tfiat the queen, like 
Oxford himself, was a (losing) investor in the Cathay 
company for the discovery of the north-west-passage—a 
fiasco probably alluded to by Hamlet (Oxford) in “ I am 
but mad north-north-west.” The knight’s burst of song. 
“O, the twelfth day of December!,” is a jubilation over 
the royal grant to himself of the lucrative offices of Lord 
Chief Butler of England and of Wales, by the queen's letter 
patent dated “ the 12th day of December, 1590.” Buckhurst 
—much given, just as was Sir Toby, to deep potations, in 
bis early days—succeeded Lord Burleigh as Lord Treasurer 
“ Shakespeare,” therefore, dramatised two successive Lord 
Treasurers, as Polonius and Sir Toby Belch respectively. 

Should any readers ask, as well they may, why none of 
these discoveries have been made before, my answer simply 
is that since the orthodox date for the play was, until 
recently, 1601-2, or nearly a quarter of a century after the 
occurrence of its dramatized events, orthodox commentators 
never dreamed of searching for allusions to incidents and 
personalities of 157S-79, when William Shaksper, still in 
his teens, had not left Stratford-upon-Avon : nor did it 
occur to them that the actual author of Twelfth Night was 
Elizabeth’s “allowed fool” and privileged “corrupter of 
words," her own Lord Great Chamberlain, Edward dc Vere, 
17th Earl of Oxford, who, as l can produce evidence to 
show, probably wrote the comedy at the express wish of his 
queen. . 
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annual general meeting 

The Annual General Meeting was held on 8th September, 
1937 at Artillery Mansions Hotel, by kind invitauon of our 
PreiidenC Col- £ W. Douglas, C SX, C.l.E. ] he Meeting, 
bv an unanimous vote, re-elected Col. Douglas and Col. 
Ward to the Presidency ai.d the Honorary Secretaryship 
respect velv: and Capt. Ward undertook to act as Hon 
Secretary until Col. Ward's health permitted him to resume 

hi The t,e Balance Sheet for the year was circulated and 

ad A P St!on N wa e s parsed urging members to do their 
utmost to secure new recruits for the fellowship during 
tlie”ensuing year. The world wide nature of our move- 
1 1 Vst be judged bv the fact that we now have 

SS? o b ut,de e the United Kingdom, in the United 
StaTes of America, Canada, Australia, New Zealand the 
British West Indies, the Channel Islands, I ranee, 

S two'?m d p o a rUnt 0 b e o a oks have been Polished since the 

“The ? a»1c s[orv of Shakespeare - by Mr. U. W. Phdl.ps 
M r Allen's book marks the beginning of a new era in 
, Jhistory of Shakespeare research as being the first 
deliberate attempt to interpret the life of de \ ere in the 
deliberat Shakespeare plays. New discoveries will 

,R ^itate revised interpretations; but it is safe to say that 
®identification of Lord Oxford with Shakespeare has 
now been definitely establisheil and that future research 
and study can but confirm, with minor modifications, th 

th ^?>hilb;rb d ool3sba A sed n on a new interpretation of 
“ Venusand Adonis.” If Ins interpretation be accepted- 
_ n j ; s diffiicult to conceive of any valid objection to it 
radical change in our views of the lelationship existing 
betw^n Lord Oxford and some of the other members of 

by T m h e e a M S ee 0 t f ing C concluded with a hearty vote of thanks to 
CoT Do^as for taking the Chair, and for kindly placing 

a Not 2—Members^are reminded that their Annual Sub¬ 
scriptions of 10/6 for 1933 are now due. 

ben jonson and 

SHAKESPEARE 

bv Lt.-Col. M. W. Douglas, C.S.I., C.l.E. 
(President of The Shakespeare b ellowship). 


have existed between Ben Jonson and Shakespeare of 
Stratford, in proof whereof were quoted, (1) the 
Commendatory Verses of Ben Jonson in the Folio, 
commencing “To the memory of my belovd, the author 
Mr. William Shakespeare, and what he has leit us; and 
(2) the utterance in Timber de Shakespeare nostrati, For I 
lov'd the man, and doe honour to his memory on this side 
idolatry as much as any.” 

The panegyric in the Folio, in which Shakespeare is 
referred to in such extravagant terms as the Soule of the 
Ace " the “Starre of Poets,” etc. was written as an advert¬ 
isement; and Jonson could not have then foreseen that 
Shakespeare in the fullness of time would indeed be recog¬ 
nised asaptet “not of an age, but for all time. The 
Folio was a precarious venture. The price may have been 
abo-t (1 (£10 present value), and, unless the incomparable 
paire of Brethren, the Earlsof Pembroke and Montgomery 
to whom it was dedicated, showed munificence, a sale of at 
least a thousand copies was necessary. An attractive 
advertisement was called for,and Ben Jonson produced the 
Commendatory Verses. There is no clear evid. nee of close 
friendship between Ben Jonson and the Stratford man ; and 
it is probable that, in both of the Epistles in the I olio, 
which were undoubtedly written by Jonson and not by the 
worthv Pln\crs, themselves unused to compositioi , 1 cr. 

J. nsori had in his mind the Earl of Oxford as the Poet. 


In the Epistle to the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery 
the following passage occurs: “We h< pc that (they out¬ 
living him, and he not having the fate common with some 
o he executor to his own writings) .. . we have but 
collected them, and done an office to the dead to procure 
his Orphanes guardians.” And again in the Epistle 
Readers we find : “ It had bene a thing, we con fe^eworjlue 
to have bene wished, that the author himselfe had lived to 

have set forth, and overseen his owne writings: but since 

it hath been ordain’d otherwise, and he by death depar e 
from that right, we pray you do not env.e: his Fr.ends, 
office ..... to have collected and published them. 

These passages convey the idea that the poet had been 

prevented bv death from publishing hi. own writings; and 

Ire therefore hardly applicable to the Stratford man. 
Whether the latter retired in 1604, the year Oxford 
death as many think, or later, he had ample time to publish 
hts works if anv such existed-as did Ben Jonson ter 
instance. He never made an effort to do so, and 'vhen h 
retired left behind him some twenty unpublished pla s 
without interest in their fate Thepub'" 
nlavs ceased in 1604 on the death of Oxford, a d i 
William of Stratford was the poet, no reason is f (,rl1 
coming whvhe interested himself in the publication of 
thiTteen nla'vs between 1594 and 1604, and thereafter was 
content*to see publication cease, except of three 
ised plays and The Sonnets in 1608-09, with regard 
which he made no protest. 

The Players even were anxious to “procure rs 
guardians ’ But. where were the Orphanes in 1616 w hen 
Shakespeare died ? Says Greenwood, “ but these priceless 
manuscripts preserved by Shakespeare (of Stratford) as the 
support io^nowk, disappear for ever ' into the night in o 

• nnd are no more seen ! Nay, in truth anu 
fart according to the evidence we have, it would appear 
that' the immortk poet ,11 - Will’ were he) died without 
book or MSS. in his possession. 

TO BE CONCLUDED, 
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BEN JONSON AND 
SHAKESPEARE 

CONCLUDED. 

by Lt.-Col. M. W. Douglas, C.S.I , C.I.E. 

(President of The Shakespeare Fellowship). 

Last month we saw that the year of Oxford s death 
1604—provides one of the chief stumbling blocks in the 
acceptance of the 01 tliodox theory. In the Prefatory matter 
to the First Folio it is stated quite clearly that the author 
was prevented by death from completing the publication 
of the play>, only thirteen «»f which had appeared i*« print 
between 1*597 and 1604. Now, BenJmson was perfect l\ well 
aware that Shakespeare of Mintfoid h-d spent at least 
the last six years of his life in retirement; and there was no 
question of his having died suddenly and so having been 
prevented from publishing his plays. 

On the other hand, as Ben Jenson no doubt knew, it was 
literallv true that the Earl of Oxford, after publishing 
thirteen plays ending with Hamlet in 1004, had been cutoff 
by death, and thus “had not liv’d to have set forth and 
overseen hit; owne writings.” In the second epistle further 
on we read : “His mind and hand went together, and what 
he thought he uttered with that easinesse, that we have 
scarce received from him a blot in his papers.” 

WITHOUT DLOT OR ALTER AT TON'. 

The Players are here made to say that the author of the 
plays wrote them off an rente calcnno without blot or 
alterations. Commentators generally agree that these 
unaltered manuscripts were fair copies It is improbable 
that Shakespeare of Stntford would have gone to the 
trouble and expense of having his originals fair copied. In 
the case of Oxford this was imperative. He must have 
employed a confidential agent; and in order to conceal his 
identity, all his autographs would have been copied. 

In a selection from Timber written some time between 
1630 and 1637, Jonson wrote: “(for I lov’d the man, and 
doe honour to his memory on this side idolatry) as much as 
any... He was (indeed) honest, and of an open and free 
nature ; had brave notions and gentle expressions. When in 
hee flowed with that facility, that sometimes it was 
necessary, he should be stoo’d.” 

The Earl of Oxford’s facility or volubility in conversa¬ 
tion was a trait which Jonson bad already satirised in 
Cynthia's Revels , where Oxford appears as Amorphus. Mr. 
Allen quotes: “He that is with him is Amorphus, a 
traveller. . . . He is his own promoter in every place. 

The wife of the ordinary gives him his diet to maintain her 
table in discourse, which indeed is a mere tyranny over her 
other guests, for he will usurp all the talk." Gabriel Harvey 
also wrote of the Earl: “Not the like discourser for 
tongue.” It wculd thus s*em to be a reasonable supposition 
that in the two above quoted Epistles and in the extract 
from Timber, Ben Jonson had in his mind the Earl of 
Oxford, and not William of Stratford. 



Gentleman and Householder 
Ben Jonson had certainly represented the Stratford man 
as Sogliardo in Every man out of his Hunioitr, significantly 
associating with him Oxford as Sir Puntarvolo. Shortly 
before the appearance of the Play in 1599 Shakespeare of 
Stratford had been acqui.ing lands, had procured a coat of 
arms, and the right to call himself “ a gentlemen and an 
householder.” In the Play we find : 

Sir. Punt. A very fair coat well charged and full of 


armoury. 

Sog. How like you the crest Sir? 

$i. Punt. I understand it not wel«. What is it ? 

W. Marry Sir. It is your boar without a head. 

(The Oxford crest was a boar.) 

It would seem probable that Ben Jonson had some motive 
in the association of the Earl of Oxford and Shakespeare of 
Stratford in the Plav. Oxford was much in the limelight 
from 1590 onwards.* In 1589 Lord Lumley had mentioned 
him as the best of the “ Crew of Courtly Poets, noblemen 
and gentlemen: ” while in 1598, Meres had written that 
“ the best for Comedy amongst us bee Edward Earle of 

0j in°1593 Venus was published by * Shakespeare,* “ the first 
lieire of mine invention,” the first appearing work under the 
pseudonvm ‘ Shakespeare.’ In the following year Lttcrece 
appeared. While, in 1597. if we are to accept Father de 
Vere Benuclerk’s conclusions, as indeed we must, Oxford 
had his portrait painted as Shakespeare in what was sub¬ 
sequently kn wn as the “ Ashbourne Shake speare.” 

It is probable that Jonson was well aware of the Shakes¬ 
peare pseudonym, no doubt adopted with the assent of th~ 
Stratford man, and was indirectly referring to it in his 
PI 9,y« 

The only direct reference applicable to Jonson and the 
Stratford man, is the tradition of a drinking bout in which 
lie, Drayton, and “William” took part with the result that 
the latter “died of a feavour there contracted.” When 
Shakespeare died in 1616, Jonson penned neither line nor 
verse to his memory. Ten years after his death he made a 
list of the great men of his acquaintance, which does not 
include the Stratford man. In fact Shakespeare's death 
passed altogether unnoticed by any poet or dramatist, in 
spite of the reputation attached to the author of the 
Shakespearian works. _ _ 


Some Standard Books by Members 
of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 


Shakespeare 


Identified 

bv J. THOMAS LOONEY. 
Cecil Palmer £1 is. od. net. 


The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford 

by CAPT. B. M. WARD. 

John Murray £1 is. od. net. 
The Earl of Oxford as Shakespeare 

by COL. W. M. DOUGLAS, C.S.I., 
Cecil Palmer 5 /- net. 

Shake-speare : Handwriting and Spelling 

by GERALD H. REND ALL, B.D., LITT.D., 
Cecil Palmer 3/6 net. 


C.I.E. 

LL.D. 


even Shakespeares 

by GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 
Cecil Palmer 7/6 net. 

’he Life-story of Edward de Vere as William 
ihakespeare 

by PERCY ALLEN/ ■( Ji; 

Cecil Palm# jIA * F I 
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SHAKESPEARE 
PICTORIAL t 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

IN SHAKESPEARE LAND . V/*. 


January 16 th to 2 lst— All the Week, 
the CHILDREN’S SCREEN PAN¬ 
TOMIME, 1 < PU?S IN BOOTS.” A 
Fairy Story by Child Actors. 


brightest and best are 

THE STARS AT 

The Picture House 

Creenh ll Street, Stratford on-Avon. 


J ANUARY, X933 _ 

ALDERMAN AND EX-MAYOR 


January I9th. 20 th, 21st. 

"When London Sleeps.” adapted from 
the popular melodrama by Charles Russell 
January 24th to 2Sth. 

Mr. Peirse Duncombe and his Potty 
Players, in a new Revue, entitled 
‘ Mixture*. M (See Advt.) 

January 30th, 31st, and February 1st. 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (Note : Chil¬ 
dren under 16 not admitted to this film.) 


Manager (for the Picture House Co., Ltd.) 
Waller Jeffs. 


Photographed by Ernest Daniels. 

ALDERMAN JOHN MANSEL SMITH 
Joined the Borough Council in 1910 and was Mayor in 1921-22. 
Stratford-upon-Avon’s gilt for Princess Mary on the occasion of 
her marriage was taken by him in person to Buckingham 
Palace. He has been Alderman since 1923 and was Chairman 
of the Records Committee for two years. His irresistibleihumour 
has enlivened many debates. Just as ready to be made fun of as 
to make fun of others, lie goes through life with a smile. A man 
of strong convictions, he never counts consequences when 
principles are at stake. 


The JANUARY PROGRAMME 
scintilaces with BRILLIANT 
PICTURES, including: 


January 2nd, 3rd, 4th 

11 England Awake,” a story of National 
enterprise, supported by Gene Gerrard in 
“ Lucky Girl.” 

January 5th, 6th 7th. 

“Dr. Josser, K.C..” with the inimitable 
Comedian, Ernest Lotinga. 

January 9th, 10th, 11th. 

“ jungle Hell. ’ depicting the strange 
adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Martin John¬ 
son among the head-hunters. 

January 12th, 13th, 14th. 

Marlene Dietrich in Shanghai Express,” 
with Clive Brook. 

January 16th, 17th, 18th. 

“Strangers in Love * (with Fredk March 
and Kav Francis, 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., 3, Valley Green, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

In the interests ojShakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 


A Protest addressed to the Editor of 
the Review of English Studies. 

Sir, 

In the October number of “The Review of English 
Studies” some uncomplimentary opinions are expressed 
respecting the oharacter ol Edward de Verc 17lh Earl of 
Oxford. In an appreciation ol Sir John halstaff (by Pro¬ 
fessor John W. Draper) Lord Oxford is held up to execra¬ 
tion as “ a notable case of aristocratic decadence ' ; and in 
an article entitled “'laking lodgings in 1591 ” Professor 
G. C. Moore Smith accuses the same decadent nobleman of 
defrauding a poor widow—Mistress Julia Penn-of tl.e 
lawful rent of her rooms engaged on behalf of the Earl 
by his servant Thomas Churchyard. 

As it mav be presumed that these unfavourable opinions 
as to the Earl of Oxford's character represent the considered 
views of the Advisory Panel of the “ Review of English 
Studies ” or are, at all events, published with their 
approval and consent, may l be permitted, as Honorary 
Secretary of the Shakespeare Fellowship, to present the 
other side of the case ? 

The story of Mistress Penn's lodgings, as transcribed from 
the Lansdowne MSS by Professor Moore Smith, is not 
unlike that famous episode which Dickens describes m 
Chapter XXXIV of “ The Pickwick Papers," a chapter 
“wholly devoted to a full and faithful report of the 
memorable trial of Bardell against Pickwick.” 

It would seem that Mistress Julia Penn—like her famous 
successor Mrs. Bardell—was in the habit of renting out 
rooms in her house on St. Peter's Hill, London. Just as 
Mrs. Bardell unsuspectingly allowed the innocent looking 
Mr. Pickwick—“ a Being, erect upon two legs, and bearing 
all the outward semblanceof a man, and not of a monster ” 
—to occupy her vacant apartments, so did Mistress Julia 
Penn listen to the blandishments of Thomas Churchyard, 
Lord Oxford’s servant, and the fa'al bond was Signed, 
sealed, and delivered. 

Events now began to move rapidly towards the pre¬ 
destined crisis. Why did the Earl of Oxford decline to 
honour the bond entered into by Thomas Churchyard? 
Had the latter, in the opinion of the Earl, exceeded his 
instructions? Did he consider that the rent agreed to 
by the old soldier—“ A hondreth pownds a yeer”—was 
an exorbitant charge for the accommodation provided? 
Alas, in the absence of documentary evidence, we have 
nothing more reliable to depend upon than our own unaided 
guesses and conjectures. No matter. T he case is up for 
trial and must be proceeded with, evidence or no evidence. 

Who are the witnesses for the prosecution? Thomas 
Churchyard and Mistress Julia Penn, Who are the witnesses 
for the defence? Carent, as Holofernes, the ridiculous 


pedagogue (of Love's Labour Lost ) would have put it. 
They do not exist. But what matter ? Let us proceed to 
judgment. 

Listen to Sergeant Buzfuz, counsel for the prosecution, 
whose speech will throw “an unpleasant light on the 
arbitrary and sellish character of Lord Oxford ; and will 
illustrate in its true light the character of old Churchyard/ 1 
who had served Lord Surrey, had contributed poems to 
Tottel’s Miscellany ” (that alone surely should suffice as 
evidence of veracity), “ and had (ought and suffered for 
his country in a dozen wars” (a slight exaggeration is 
always permissible in a good cause), As for Mistress Julia 
Penn, was she not “mother-in-law of Michael Hicks, Lord 
Burghiey's Private Secretary? ’ And if that is not a 
sufficiently striking testimonial to her probity, listen to 
the following further extracts from the speech of Mr, 
Serjeant Buzfuz: “She was the recipient of John 
Harington's schoolboy letter Irorn Eton, 1571 (Haringtons 
Letters and Epigrams, cd. Maclure, 1930, p. 61), and the 
evident subject "of his epigram, i, 92, “ A vertuous Dame 
(No 94 in Maclure'snun eration), where, as here, she has 
to complain of guests who consume her substance. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in the Afologie for Puetiy prefixed to his trans¬ 
lation of Orlando Furioso, Haringion, referring to a miserly 
Justice Randall. sa\s“ many a good meale did he taks of 
his franke neighbour Ine 'widdow Penne.” Her good 
nature seems to have made her the victim of the un¬ 
scrupulous.” 

“ Serjeant Buzfuz —to quote Dickens again 1 who had 
proceeded with such volubility that his face was perfectly 
crimson, here paused for breatli : and this w ill gue us 
the opportumtv of putting a few questions to the learned 
ounsel. Not, o’f course, in the seemingly impossible hope 
of securing a verdict of Not Guilty, but with the more 
modest expectation of perhaps securing some small con¬ 
cession in mitigation of punishment. 

Question No. 1. Is it not a fact-as recorded in Church¬ 
yard's last letter to Mistress Penn—that the matter of 
Churchyard's “ band tow^tchyng the earll ” was reported to 
Queen Elizabeth ? 

Ouestion No. 2. Is it not probable that the Earl was 
called upon for a report by the Oueen as to the circum¬ 
stances' under which he declined to honour Churchyard s 
bond ? 

Ouestion No. 3. Is it not possible to suppose that the 
Earl may have had good reason for objecting ro the charge 
made for her rooms by Mistress Penn ? 

Ouestion No. 4. Is it not probable thatsome ruling on the 
matter was made by the Oueen on the recommendation of 
the Privy Council? 

Guest urn A r o. 5. Is it not reasonable to expect that Lord 
Oxford eventually paid the bill as presented by Mistress 
Penn, or at all events such proportion of it as may have 
been adjudged fair by the Privy Council? 

Question No. 6. If the answers to the foregoing questions 
are all in the affirmative-as I think may be icasonably 
assumed—does it not seem somewhat premature to con¬ 
demn Lord Oxford out of hand as a decadent nobleman 
whose arbitrary and selfish character is conclusively proved 
by his supposed action in the matter of the rooms lured 
from Mistress Jufia Penn in 1591 ? 

B. R. WARD, 

Hon, Sec, The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

5th October, 1932. 

[Continued at foot of opposite page. 
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portrays their actual adventures 
among cannibals and head-hunters 
by whom they were captured. 
“Shanghai Express” is a tense drama 
of modern revolutionary China, ini 
which Marlene Dietrich, the vamp, 
said to rival even Greta Garbo, plays 
opposite Clive Brook. The support¬ 
ing cast includes Anna May [Wong 
and Warner Oland. “Strangers in 
Love” with Kay Francis and Fredric 
March spells enjoyment, while "When 
London Sleeps” is based on the 
popular melodrama by Charles 
Russell. 

Tlic children are to have a special 
treat for a whole week, when the 
screen pantomime “Puss in Bootsl” 
conics. It is acted by children to 
please children, and is a charming 
phantasy. The month's programme 
ends with the film version of R. L-. 
Stevenson’s famous novel “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” Fredric March 
plays the dual personalities—an out¬ 
standing figure in an outstanding 
film. 


brothers Barrymore—John as a 
pseudo Duke who is in reality a clever 
criminal, and Lionel who gave a re¬ 
markably clever interpretation of the 
police detective. Among thfe others 
who follow a long way hfter, Karen 
Morley as Sonia had the best oppor¬ 
tunities. It was a picture to enjoy. 

Many improvements have been 
made during December. A new screen 
was erected and sharper pictures were 
immediately noticeable. The blurring 
near the edges disappeared and the 
delicate tones of the camera were re¬ 
produced with pleasureable perfec¬ 
tion. 

Prior to Christmas the sound 
apparatus was replaced. In an in¬ 
dustry where changes take place 
monthly, two years is a long time. 
What was considered sufficient when 
the Talkies were installed here did 
not meet present day needs. The 
whole outfit has been modernised and 
brought up-to-date so that the excel¬ 
lent films which are being booked will 
be presented under best conditions. 

JANUARY PROGRAMME. 

A particularly fine programme 
opens with “England Awake,” a 
patriotic film which traces the social, 
industrial and scientific progress' of 


There was something revivalistic in 
the composition of “The Miracle Man’ 
a film dealing with the wonderful 
cures of a scmi-recluse. Crooks who 
sought to exploit the act of faith re¬ 
mained to believe at the end. In 
• The Cuban Love Song,” Lawrence 
Tibett was an imperturbable Ameri¬ 
can marine who burst into song at 
frcuuent intervals. Lupo Velez gave 
him all her love but shared in the 
sunshine for only a brief period. The 
film was average good with quite a 
fair dose of heroics. f 

“Arsenc Lupin” had the advantage 
of being shown on the new screen, so 
the picture was particularly clear and 
sharp. The exciting story is good! 
theatrical stuff though it would not 
stand close analysis. There are 
splendid acting opportunities for the 


mwm 
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CLIVE BROOK 
Appearing in the Paramount 
Picture 

" SHANGHAI EXPRESS." 


MARLENE DIETRICH 
Appearing in the Paramount 
Picture 

" SHANGHAI EXPRESS." 


Shakespeare Fellowship mSttatMu^ 

Concluded from page 12. hang him. 

Well might Ha 

The foregoing protest, addressed to “The Review of “ O God! Hor; 

English Studies," has been declined by the editor of that Things standin 

magazine for the two following reasons : If thou didst e , v 

1. Professor Draper’s mention of Oxford as an example Absent thee fre 

of aristocratic decadence is surely—he writes—“only in And in this hai 

accord with the current views as expressed in the D.N.B. To tell my stoi 

article on him and in many other places.” It is clear that th 

2. I fear ’’—he writes further on—“ that I cannot print by the Shakespeare 

a letter of the length of yours objecting to what is the view " as held by < 

current view of an historical character, unless it contains and in clearing uj 
definite proof that the writers of the articles to which standing unknown 
objection was taken were wrong.” . Oxford. 
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Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., 3, Valley Green, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


In the interests oj Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 


King LeuT—*1 he (Lastla and the Storm 
An Adventure in Burgundy 

By PERCY ALLEN. 

Shakespeare’s King Lear is usually regarded as a 
legendary English monarch, whose story was drawn by the 
dramatist from Holinshed, or some Elizabethan chronicler. 
Yet l have been satisfied, for some time past, that the 
English setting was no more than a blind ; and that this, 
the world's noblest tragedy, introducing prominently the 
' King of France and the Duke of Burgundy into its crucia 
first act is, in fact, set mainly in Paris and Burgundy ; and 
dramatizes various events and personalities m the civil 
wars of the fifteen-sixties between the French Catholic 
party, represented in the play by Goneril, Edmund and 
heir group, and the Huguenot party for whom stand King 
Lear himself, Cordelia, Edgar, and their followers Such 
conclusions, moreover, fitted in perfectly well with 
mv recent studies of other plays, winch had shewn to me 
beyond doubt that Shakespearean drama in general is 
almost wholly concerned with contemporaneous historic 
events in the great European capitals, and with the 
prominent persons who took part in them. 

Goneril and Lady Macbeth Allied. 

Another discovery which seemed to me of primary im¬ 
portance, was one first promulgated by Miss \\ mstanley— 
that Kins Lear was closely allied to Macbeth , and that the 
Goneril of one tragedy and the Lady Macbeth of the other 
were, in part, the same person, namely Queen Catherine dc 
Medici. A close examination of the Huguenot poet 
d’Aubigne’s epic Les Tragiquts , first dralted in 1577, threw 
further light upon the matter by shewing conclusively, as 1 
hold that “Shakespeare” drew freely upon Les Tragiqucs 
for both King Lear and Macbeth ; that the First Witch in 
the last-named play, was, beyond question, also Catherine 
de Medici, whom d’Aubign^calls “market woman of hell ; 
and that the ingredients of the cauldron are taken, item bv 
item, from those used by Catherine herself, as catalogued 
by d’Aubigne in the section of his epic entitled Les 

^Catherine de Medici, therefore, was the historic original 
of the First Witch, as also of Goneril; and as for the other 
characters of King Lear , they were clearly Gaspar de 
Coligny, Admiral of France the Huguenot leader 
as King Lear; with Henry III for Cornwall; the Duke o 
Guise for Edmund ; King Henry of Navarre for Edgar; and 
Coligny’s daughter, Louise, with something of Navarre s 
mother. Queen Jeanne, in addition, jointly standing for 
Cordelia. I had long known that the storm in Lear was 
based upon the terrific tempest which overtook Coligny at 
at Moulins, near Tanlay in Burgundy, during July, 1568; 
and the Castle of Tanlay, I also knew, was long the home 


of Coligny’s brother d’Andelot, whose Ghost—in Company 
with Calvin’s—had “howled and brayed” upon French 
stages, in a Rome-inspired drama of 1575 entitled the 
Tragedie de Feu Gaspar de Coligny. 

The Castle of Tanlay 

During last spring, an irresistable urge compelled me to 
make a dash into Burgundy, for the purpose of investigating 
a little these fascinating subjects stir place. To Tonnerre 
accordinglv I went; ascertained there something I did not 
know before—that the Castle of Tanlay still existed ; drove 
to it along the valley of Armancon on a wet morning at 
the end of May; splashed boldly through the puddles in 
the courtvard; knocked twice upon the front door; and, 
feeling like Jack the Giant-killer, waited. 

No answer! Was the Castle unoccupied ?—Knock, 
knock!—Steps within. The door was opened by a little 
lady in tight-fitting black, with the vocation of house¬ 
keeper written all over her person. 

“ Might I, Madame, visit the Sire d'Andelots Castle?” 

I might; whereupon, with the little lady herself, well in¬ 
formed and intelligent, as guide, I was shewn d'Andelot s 
room, Coligny’s room, the Council Chamber where, with 
Henry of Navarre among them, the Huguenots would 
discuss their plans; and, through the window, there was 
pointed out to me the copse of trees within which, during 
dangerous periods, the Coligny family in the garb of 
peasants, w ould hide from Catherine's soldiers—information 
that recalled at once, Edgar (Henry of Navarre) in Lear , 
disguised as the mad peasant, Poor Tom. 

Identification 

We entered another room in the tower; and my eye was 
caught bv a picture upon the ceiling, representing a group 
of figures"some clothed and others nude, including a woman 
with two heads, one of which was bearded like a man’s. 
Instantly I recalled Banquo’s 

you should be women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so, 

and also d’Aubigne’s lines trom Les Tragiques (Princes), 
concerning Catherine de Medici and her son, Henry III 
Which have I seen— 

A woman crowned king, or a man become queen ? 

The ensuing duologue with my guide went thus : 

« Who is the two-headed woman ? “ Catherine de Medici 

_“ Who is the old man, with long grey hair and beard, 

carrying a trident ? "—Gaspar de Coligny, Admiral of 
France, as Neptune."—“Who are those two men?” (pointing) 
“ They* are the Duke of Guise and Antoine dc Bourbon, 
father of King Henry of Navarre.” 

I smiled ; for in each instance the answer was the one I 
had been waitiug for ; since, in terms of “Shakespeare's 
tragedv, the names that my guide had given me stood, 
respectively, for Goneril, King Lear himself, Edmund and 
Gloucester" The pictured group before me comprised the 
the principal members of the historic cast of King Lear, as 
identified by my own studies in England. 

The Great Storm 

My next object was the scene of the storm which caught 
Coligny near Moulins that summer’s day in 1568, when, 
with his attendant company, he was journeying from 
Tanlay Castle to the Castle of Noyers, some few miles 
south-west, where his friend and relative, the Prince de 
Conde, lived. A vivid description of that now historic 
tempest is contained in “ The Life of Gaspar de Coligny, 
Concluded at foot of opposite page. 
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SIDNEY BERRY 


• Xs Secretary of the Congregational Union, Dr. Sidney 
{4 - Yl.'holdsa unique position in that Denomination. His 

• •?to Stratford-upon-Avon last month was in fulfilment 
t !fa longstanding promise and had to be postponed from 
: 1932 oil account of indisposition. 

• Doctor Berry revealed himself as a more mature speaker 
.►inin his Birmingham days. Always he could present a 

biect in an attractive manner and his line of thought 
dually led to fundamentals. Now he has acquired a still 
miieter, yet more effective delivery and his marshalling of 
§cts ha's lost nothing in effectiveness. 

In appearance he has developed benignity and lost a little 
in impressiveness. A round cleanshaven face partly hidden 
bv tortoiseshell spectacles is apt to hide a good deal of 
individuality. But when he speaks the man himself is 

discovered. 

On .such occasions the ordinary service could be curtailed 
with advantage. Due to a mistaken idea on somebody’s 
part an extra hymn was included in the morning service 
and that, allied to a slow tempo in the singing, made the 
service longer than it should have been, Only preaching 
of more than ordinary capacity made the extension 
tolerable. 

Speakers of this calibre come to Stratford-upon-Avon 
but rarely: Although the attendances were good they 
were hot good enough. 


Shakespeare Fellowship 

Concluded from opposite page. 

written by Francois Hotmail, who was friend both to 
Caspar himself and to Gaspar’s daughter Louise, whom I 
take to be a part original of Cordelia. Hotman s book 
, was translated into English by Lord Oxford s uncle, 

I Arthur Golding, and was published in 1576—one year 
! before c/’Aubigne wrote Les Tragiqves— and was certainly 
used bv ‘ Shakespeare,' to wit Oxford himself, when drafting 
: King Lear. I was unable to follow the exact course of 
Coligny’s journev. because, as I learned from a highly 
| intelligent man of Moulins, Coligny would almost certainly 
have used the ol .1 Roman road, most of which has vanished, 
excepting' Short lengths which are maintained by local 
farmers. A search among the sixteenth-century maps in 
l he Bureau des Archives at Auxerre would, it seems, 
Probably enable one to stand upon the exact spot where, in 
Hotman’s phrase, 

“ There arose such a storm... that manie, not only 
men but also horses, were throwen downe with the 
'vhirlewynd, and dvvers hurt with the violence and 
weyghte of the hay’le... The wind blew the Admiralls 
hat from his head, which could never be found. (KENT, 
Alas, bare-headed I). 

Coligny’s brother, Cardinal Odet, was for some years 
^principal representative of the Huguenots at the court 
of Whitehall, where he must often have met Lord Oxford, 
1 ** 10 , moreover, at Paris during 1575—76 had made personal 
l^luaintance with the Valois, Guise, and Navarre groups, 
Lgcluding, probably, d’Aubign^, who was then Ecuyer to 
' enry 0 f Navarre. “Shakespeare,” therefore, posessed 
mplete knowledge of the events and people that went to 
* shaping of King Lear. 



LETTER BOX | 
CONTRIBUTIONS. ^ 


The Festival Spirit 

Mr. George R. Chadwick, of Aintree, Liverpool, 
writes:— 

Referring to “ Correspondent’s ” letter in your last issue, 
does he not think that Mr. Bridges Adams, after directing 
the Festival plays for so many years and particularly under 
such difficult circumstances as at the Temporary Theatre, 
might be given the opportunity to show what he can do at 
the new theatre ? 

Sir Frank Benson and his Company were unique. They 
not only germinated the festival spirit in Stratford-upon- 
Avon, bnt they left it a flourishing plant, for the people of 
Stratford to keep alive, and welcome Mr. Bridges Adams and 
his Company to sport under its branches. Did they do this ? 
What does “Correspondent” mean by ‘original presentations’ 
of Shakespeare ? Might not the large audience he speaks 
of be composed in part of those who are so jaded that they 
are always ready to welcome some new thing? 


Unwritten Commandments 

Mtss Alva Wood, of Olton, Birmingham, writes: 

In the present issue of the Shakespeare Pictorial a corres¬ 
pondent is a little hard on Mr. Bridges Adams. “Give the 
man a chance,” say I. After having seen what he achieved 
at the Picture House under appalling conditions (did your 
correspondent ever measure the size of that stage ?),I think 
he should be given a fair opportunity of shewing what can 
be done at the New Theatre. 

Even the production of The Merchant of Venice had its 
faults, which M. Komisarjevsky was the first to admit. 
Both As You Like It and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream were 
beautiful productions. 

Whilst I am writing, I should like to suggest that some¬ 
thing should be done to cultivate in Stratford-upon-Avon 
a Festival atmosphere, such as used to exist in the old 
“Beasonian” days, and still exists at Malvern andOberam- 
mergau. Is it not all rather forbidding at Stratford-upon- 
Avon ? I for one feel that there are unwritten Command¬ 
ments sucli as :— 

“Thou shalt not take ice cream to thy seat where thou 
can’st eat it in comfort, but shalt consume it without the 
holy place.” 

“Thou shalt not buy chocolates, or if thou dost, take care 
that thou droppest not a wrapping therefrom.” 

“Thou shalt not clap too long or loud as artists must 
not be puffed up.” 

Never shall I forget the appalling ending to last 
Summer’s season. Instead of the flames of enthusiasm 
being fanned to bum higher towards another Festival, they 
were damped down and indeed, in some cases, quite put out. 
Certain it is that either the Director or the Chairman of 
the Governors should have been present. Such an occasion 
would never have been allowed at Malvern where Sir Barry 
Jackson dominates the Festival with the utmost good cheer 
and benevolence. 

Looking forward hopefully towards a happy 1933 season. 

[Note. —We sincerely hope that ice cream will continue, 
to be kept in its proper place—the refreshment room.— 

Ed. S.P/j 



: the march programme 

contains the “ PLUMS of the 
Picture World!! 

March 2nd, 3rd, 4th. 

“ Igloo : ” A fight for life in the Arctic 
regions ; and Tom Mix in “ My Pal, the 
King.” 

March 6th, 7th, 8th. 

“ Whiteface," by Edgar Wallace; with 
Gordon Marker, Renee Gadd and Nora 
Swinbourne. 

March 9th. 10th, 11th, 

“Jack’s the Boy,” with Jack Hulbert, 
and Cicely Courtneidge. 

March 13th, 14th, 15th. 

“Tom Brown of Culver:” Tom Brown, 
H, B. Warner and Slim Summerville. 

March 16th, 17th, 18th. 

“ The Old Dark House : ” from the story 
“Benighted,” by J - B. Priestley. Starring 
Boris Karloff and Charles Laughton. 

N.B. No childen under 16 yemadroiltcd to this 
picture. 

March 20th, 21st, 22nd. 

“The Man I Killed” (Ernst Lubitsch 
production), with Lionel Barrymore and 
Nancy Carroll. 

March 23rd, 24th, 25th. 

“A Wedding Rehearsal,” Lady Tree, 
George Grossmith, Roland Young, John 
Loder. 

March 27th, 28th, 29th 
“ The Lodger ; ” with Ivor Novello, Eliz¬ 
abeth Allan and A. W. Bascomb. 

March 30th, 31st, April 1st. 

41 Love on Wheels: " Jack Hulbert, Ed¬ 
mund Gwenn and Leonora Corbett. 

Times and Prices as Usual, 

Box Office Open Daily. 

'Phone Stratford 22, 


A reputed portrait of Shakespeare found at the Manor House, 
Grafton Regis, Northants, and bequeathed to the Rylands 
Library by Mr. Thomas Kay, of Stockport. It is painted on an 
oak panel measuring \1\ inches by li^Juches. 
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THE “GRAFTON” PORTRAIT 


Reproduced by courtesy of the John Rylands Library , Manchester. 
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On 26tli January Iasi 
Savile Row, Mr. Bridges 
the Stage Society upon t 
upon-Avon, from the Da* 
the present day. ~ 
been much larger, 
regrettable 
was not wi 

Mr. Adams, after a tri 
told us many interesting 
past history ; and, concerning 
repertory might comprise, in 
drama, high class plays r 
view that participants in 
generally to endorse. 

The speaker pointedly 
has arisen concerning 

hinted that Mr. Percy 
the meeting w 
“ Oxfordians" would be 
were it proved that 
“Shakespeare.” Mr. 

initiation cT - 

Theatre in any way, 
spearc ” will do everything —- . 

welfare and success of a playhouse erected 
of England, and destined, 
of maintenance for the hig 
act ins. Sir Frank Benso 


The moderate attendance would have 
larger but for influenza, intense cold, and the 
* fact that Sir Frank Benson’s promise to preside 
idelv known before the meeting assembled. 

jbute to his predecessor in ofhee, 
facts from the Memorial Theatre's 
the future, suggested that its 
time, besides Shakespearean 
of all kinds, including ballet—a 
the subsequent discussion seemed 

referred to the controversy which 
Tlie identity of “Shakespeare” ; and 
Mien, who was present, might tell 
hat"' the attitude, for example, of the 
towards Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Lord Oxford, or some other, was 
Allen replied that conclusive deter* 
of authorship need not affect the Memorial 
nice all genuine lovers of Shake* 
in their power to promote the 
l in the very heart 
as he hoped, to become a school 
•best traditions of English classical 
>n and Mr. Bridges Adams were 


.-ilv acce 

ce ruing ^ 


100 d 


Chairmen of the Chamber ot Commerce usuauy ^ 
in ollice for not more than two years. Councillor Waldron, 
however had occupied that position for three annual 
periods when he retired last month. The resolution of 
anoreciation passed at the Annual Business Meeting was a 
SrSSttolus industry and devotion. No-one 
m the history of the local Chamber has been more consis¬ 
tently and successfully active in furthering its objects. 

His successor in olhee is Councillor R. M. Smith, who 
adds this definite responsibility to his multifarious public 
duties The Chairmanship of the Chamber of Commerce 
is no sin-cure as Councillor Smith will discover. It has 
always seemed to us that the oflice should be filled by 
someone with few alternative claims on his time—by a 
m^n who is independent of other ties and can devote him¬ 
self chiefly to the one oflice. , -. .. , . 

In a small town such an institution must be limited in 
membership and income, though its influence may be more 
extensive. The accounts show improvement and with 
additional economies operating this year they should be in 
a still more healthy condition twelve months hence. 

The Annual Dinner has now been fixed for Wednesday, 
Q,.t March at the Shakespeare Hotel. Sir Archie Flower, 
asVresident^wiU oecvgJy the chair, and the chief speaker, 
sMins-o/i 1*i«t month will be Sir Alan Anderson, K.B.E. 
Mr* Peter F. Bennett, President of the Birmingham Cham- 
i rxf fnmmerce ■ the Mayor and Mayoress of Coventry 
^..nriUor O MFlinn,J.P., and Mrs. Flinn); the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Warwick (Alderman Major H. N. and 

^ S ;fr°irlTnuS.Mr. Hubert Leslie, of Brighton, 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. See.: 

Co’onel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., 3, Valley Green, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
In the interests of Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespeare Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

Edward de Yere and Academic 
Scholarship 

By LIEUT.-COL. W. M. DOUGLAS, C.S.I, C.I.E. 

" President of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Among disbelievers, both orthodox and Baconian, in the 
ever-strengthening arguments for the 17th Earl of Oxford 
as “Shakespeare,” there has shewn itself, of late, a marked 
tendency to prejudice, if they can, the Oxfordian case, bv 
defaming Lord Oxford’s personal character; the desired 
inference—openly avowed, in one instance being that the 
Earl must have been too wicked and despicable a character 
to have conceived and written the noble Shakespearean 

plavs. For instance :— . _ 

Professor E. Greenlaw on p. 125 of “Studies in Spencer s 

Historical Allegorv” (1932)—“Oxford .was the cowardly 

son-in-law of Burleigh.” Sir E. K. Chambers, in his pre¬ 
face to “The Oxford Book of Sixteenth Century Verse 

“The ill-condition'd youth.Oxford.” Professor J. W. 

Draper, in “Review of English Studies" October.^ 193Z, 
(Oxford) a notable case of aristocratic decadence. Mr. 
Howard Bridgwater, addressing the Bacon Society, January 
5, 1933, described Oxford as 11 rascal t cad , trivial poltroon , 
disgraceful companion of dreadful creatures. 

Moore Smith, also in the “R.E.S." for October, accused 
Oxford of defrauding a poor widow, Julia Penn, of her 
rent. De Vere, therefore, in summary, was “ill-conditioned, 
decadent, fraudulent, grinder of the poor, coward, rascal, 
cad, frequenter of evil company." Let us dispassionately 
examine some of these charges. 

SELF-DEPRECIATIfN. M 

Obviously the presentation of Oxford, or “Shakespeare, 
as an ethically spotless person is mere folly; for the sufficient 
reason that “Shakespeare,” in his sonnets, informs us that 
“sin of self-love” possesses his every part (62); that he is 
shamed by “what he brings forth,” and his friend may be 
shamed by his (Shakespeare's) “bewailed guilt” (36) ; that 
his same friend, or another, will find nothing worthy in 
him, except by devising “some virtuous lie” (72); that he 
has looked ont ruth askance and strangely” (l 10). “Shake¬ 
speare,” therefore, on his own showing, was asinner—or he 
was not “Shakespeare.” 

Now for the charges of cowardice and poltroonery. 1 lie 
queen, who knew Oxford intimately, from his 13th year, 
“delMiteth more in his person, his dancing, and valiantness 
than any other" (Talbot to Shrewsbury, 1572); Oxford, 
before the end of 1581, had won two prizes for jousting at 
court—feats which demonstrate courage. He fought a duel 
with Knwet (Tybalt) in 1582, both men being hurt—- 
Oxford seriously. Spenser in “Muiopotmos'’ (ca. 1590), 
describes Clarion, who is certainly Oxford, as “Full of 
brave courage and bold hardihood.' Chapman, rival poet of 
the Sonnets, in his “Revenge of Bussy" (I1J.4) describes 
Oxford as “ valiant .” The cowardice charges are, therefore, 

ignorant, and crash upon examination. 

What of Oxford's ‘ ill-condition" and “decadence I 
Chapman’s reference, already mentioned, runs thus: 

The most goodly fashion’d man Icversaw ; from head to 
foot in form most rare and absolute; he bad a face like 
one of the most ancient honoured Romans : he was of 
spirit passing great, valiant, and learn’d,and liberal as 


the sun, spoke and writ sweetly.yet he cast it only 

in the way to stay and serve the world 
Further Chapman has just told his readers that Oxford, the 
subject of his eulogy, is also “the subject of my late dis¬ 
course,” which discourse, meaning Clermont s proceeding 
speech, is aimed, beyond question, straight at Hamlet him 
self as Mr. Allen has conclusively shown. Hamlet, there¬ 
fore is Lord Oxford : and Prof. Dover Wilson admits tha- 
Oxford’s father-in-law, Burleigh, is Polomus ! Hamlet, 
by common consent, is the nearest character to Shake¬ 
speare’s" self. Is the Prince of Denmark decadent and a 
coward, in the sense in which our critics use those words ? 

DEN JONSON’s SATIRES. 

Ben Jonson, in his two satires. Every Man Out of Hi. 
Humour and Cynthia's Revels , satirizes Oxford as Puntar 
volo and Amorphus. Allen, in “Oxford-Shakespeare Cor 
roborated," has shewn that both burlesques, though severe 
are not malignant, and it is an illuminating fact that th= 
charge of “self-love" made against the Earl in Cynthia 
Revels, with an identifying parody of his ‘ Echo song, is 
far less severe than are Oxford-Shakespeare s own admi> 
sions of the charge, in sonnet 62, already quoted. 

Oxford’s letter to Bedingfield (1572) reveals a graciou- 
mind, in graceful prose ; Webbe wrote of the Earl, in lo86 
as “most excellent of the poets at her Majesty s court; 
Lord Lumlev, in 1589, mentions “courtly makers (poets 
who have written excellently well, as it would appear i 
their doings could be ... made public . of which numbe: 
is first that noble gentleman the Earl of Oxford. Mere- 
wrote in 1598: “The best for comedy among us be Edwarc 
Earl of Oxford.” Decadence and great literary ability* arr 
not readily allied. “ Shakespeare,” whoever he may hav« 
been, dramatized de Vere in many pleasing characters 
including Troilus, Valentine, Romeo and Hamlet; am 
Oxford's epitaph, in the Harleian MSS, reads : Ol whon 
I will only speak what all men’s voices confirm he was. 
man in mind and body absolutely accomplished will 
honourable endowments.”-The case for “decadence, there 
fore, is no better grounded than the other. It remains * 
comment upon the controversy of which our present sub 
ject forms but r a pa't. 

Complex Elizabethan Mind. 

To academic professors and writers generally, an< 
especially to Sir Edmund Chambers, we Owegratitudefo 
much admirable work; but in this matter of Lord O^forr 
and of the new interpretations of Elizabethan drama an 
authorship which arise therefrom these distm^msh 
scholars seem to be gravely at _., fau **;. J h * y in 5® an . 
penetrate the subtle and complex Elizabethan nunc, 
their choice of Sir Sidney Lee’s articU in t: ie D N.t a. 

(1899) for a final judgment, before Capt. Wards yie 
the Eart," or Mr. Alleys “ Life-story of de Vere as Shak 
speare "__ to mention no others—reveals orthodox menta 
^out-of-date, and explains its failure to c°mpreher 
cither “ Shakespeare." Jonson, Chapman or Lord Oxlw 
himself Unorthodox books do not cease to exert mfluen 
ust because orthodox scholars decline to read or recoin - 
them It is a strange fact that de Vere, throughou his ihl 
and ever since, has been a subject for misrepresentation, 
victim of -unskilful speech." and of knowledge that 
sometimes, “darkened in malice/' X j 

1IL2J. Our erudite critics would be emp^ed 
consonantly with their authoritative positions in^ttemp 
ing honestly to answer out-as yet evaded—atg m ^ 
rather than in defaming Lord Oxford Y h ^L prs L 

over they have responsibilities towards their rea • 

certain of them look to it, before their toOTg 
irretrievably destroyed. I regret ‘hat considerat ^ 
space compel me to leave unanswered other 

of which has already been dealt with by Col. \ 
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BACON’S 

—AND— 

SHAKESPEARE‘S 
MANUSCRIPTS 
IN ONE 
PORTFOLIO ! 


The “Northumberland Manuscript” is a valuable 
contemporary document which, although somewhat dam¬ 
aged by a fire in old Northumberland House, survives to 
prove that “Shakespeare’s" Manuscripts of Richard II 
and Richard III were once tied up in a portfolio with 
Francis Bacon’s Conference of Pleasure , some speeches, 
Nash’s Isle of Dogs and other things, including an old play 
that is lost 

On the old parchment cover is written the names of 
Bacon and Shakespeare and scattered sentences, a list of 
contents gives Richard II and Richard III though these 
manuscripts are missing. 

Bacon speaks again and again of Richard II, and in a 
letter to the Earl of Devonshire, sa\s: I remember an 
answer of mine in a matter which had same affinity* with 
my Lord's cause ; which, though it grew from me, went 
after about in other's names; for Her Majesty being 
mightily incensed wiih that book which was dedicated to 
my Lord Essex, being a story of the first year of King 
Henry IV, thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the 
people’s heads boldness and faction, said, she had an 
opinion there was treason ir it, and asked me if I could not 
find any places in it that might be drawn with Case of 
Treason .... And, another time, when the Queen could 
not be persuaded that it was his writing whose name was 
to it, but that it had some more mischievous author . . . 
said with great indignation that shewouid have him racked 
to produce his author.” 

And in Bacon’s Apophthegms it is said that “The book of 
deposing Richard the Second, and the coming in of Henry 
the Fourth, supposed to be written by Doctor Hayward, 
who was committed to the Tower for it, had much incensed 
Elizabeth , and she asked Mr. Bacon, being then of her 
learned counsel: Whether there were no treason contained in 
it ? Mr. Bacon, intending to do him a pleasure, and to take 
off the Queen’s bitterness with a jest, answered : Mo, madam, 
for treason / cannot deliver opinion that there is any , but very 
much felony. The Queen, apprehending it gladly, asked: 
How and wherein ? Mr. Bacon answered : Because he had 
stolen many of his sentences and conceits out of Cornelius 
Tacitus .” 

In an early number of the Bacon Society’s journal, 
Baconiana, a writer shewed that whole pages of The Annals 
of Tacitus were used in Richard II. 

This play was staged in 1597, during the Essex Rebellion 
and before, and Bacon, at the trial of Essex makes the 
cryptic remark: “ It is said I gave in evidence mine own 
tales.’’ All these indications point to Bacon’s connection 
with Richard II. 

Mr. Henry Seymour, in Baconiana (December, 1926), 
pointed out the extraordinary fact that this play was 
published anonymously in the first instance, and that only 
■when the Queen was hunting for its author to “rack” him, 
the new edition of 1598 was issued with the name of 

•The prose work of Henry IV, ascribed to John Hayward, was to 
all intents and purposes, the life of Richard II. Only a small portion 
•Rt the end is concerned with Henry IV., tbe main text with Richard. 


“ William Shakespeare ” as author ! Was this the moment 
to print a real author’s name upon it? It plainly shews 
that this name was but a pseudonym and that Bacon was 
the concealed author. 

Not a single Shakespearean writer ever mentions this 
all-important Northumberland Manuscript, nor refers to 
the fact that both Bacon’s and Shakespeare’s names are so 
intimately connected. 

The Earl of Oxford wrote verses in his youth and Meres 
and the “Arts of English Poetry” commended him for 
interludes and comedy, but no authority has said he wrote 
tragedy, nor was he fitted by nature for the sustained effort 
required to write the Shakespeare plays with their deep 
philosophical imports. 

Francis Bacon, had, as Macaulay says: “the most 
exquisite intellect ever bestowed on the children of men." 
He left Cambridge, having learned all it could teach him, 
at 15, and proceeded to France on an embassy from the 
Queens hand, under Sir Amyas Paulet in 1576. He spent 
some time at the University of Poictiers, and must have 
come in contact with Ronsard and the Pleiade. This 
gifted scholar returned from France in 1579, and it seems 
incredible that he should have waited 18 years until he 
published ten essays in 1597, and waited till 1605 to pub¬ 
lish his next work, the advancement of learning. 

In the meantime the presses of England were printing 
the most marvellous literature in the world, the authors of 
which were quite unknown, and were spending most of 
their time in debauchery—most of their works were pub¬ 
lished after their deaths. 

Francis Bacon tells King James he had to turn 
“ brick-maker ” and become a “ hodman ” in building up his 
literature 

In his dedication to King James in the De Augmentis , he 
says:—“Truly 1 (worthiest King), in speaking of myself 
as matters stand, both in that which 1 now publish, and 
in that which 1 plan for the future, I often, consciously and 
purposely, cast aside the dignity of my genius and my name 
(if any such thing be), while I serve the welfare of 
humanity." 

The curious fact that after “my name” he says “ if any 
such thing be,” showing he had no name and therefore 
anv name “ would smell as sweet.” If he were, as 
most Baconians believe, the son of Elizabeth, he had no 
name ; Bacon was as much a label as Peel, Green, Marlowe, 
Shakespeare or Spenser might be. 

Baconiana (1679) says:—“And those who have true 
skill in the works of the Lord Verulam, like great masters 
in painting, can tell by the design, the strength, the way of 
contouring, whether he was the author of this or the other 
piece though his name be not to it 

Maries Verulamanii the beautiful Latin elegies written 
at his death in 1626, speak of him as “Apollo; ” ‘‘the 
Tenth Muse;” “the Day Star of the Muses” as if he 
were a transcendant poet. 

It is gracious of the Shakespeare Pictorial to allow the 
Oxfordians and Baconians to state their case. To learn 
the deep, inner meaning of our noble heritage, the 
Shakespeare plays, should be our aim, and congratulations 
to Stratford-upon-Avon for keepingAhem ever before the 
world. 

M. F. BAYLEY. 

The Bacon Society (Incorporated) was founded to encourage the 
study of the work of Francis Bacon and incidentally to examine t 
evidence in favour of his being the author of the “ Shakespeare 
plays and other works of that period. Lectures arc given the 
Thursday in each month (except August), at the Society s nea 
quarters, at Canonbury Tower, Islington. N. A Tudor building 
where Bacon lived in 1618- Membership £1 Is. Associate } I • 
By'bus 19 or 30, Park Street, Upper Islington, Visitors cordtauy 
invited and discussion warmly welcomed : Lectures 7*30 p.m. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Co’onel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., 3, Valley Green, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


In the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

‘Shakespeare’ by- 

John Drinkwater, M.A. 

(“Great Lives Series.” Duckworth, 2/-) 

By MARJORIE BOWEN. 

To this admirable series of Great Lives, Mr, Drinkwater 
has contributed an agreeable little book. It shows, 
sincerely and lucidly, the impression made on a man of 
letters, himself a poet, a dramatist and once an actor- 
producer, by the works of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Drinkwater puts us further in his debt by a robust 
representation of what such an Englishman as himself likes 
to think of as the figure and personality of William 
Shakespeare. For Mr. Drinkwater there is no Shakespeare 
problem, and the charming figure of the Warwickshire lad, 
with his little rural adventures and his ‘ Dick Whittington' 
trip to the great city, and his glittering success and modest 
retirement—“ like a homing pigeon"—is, for this author, 
utterly unspoilt. And who should wish to disturb Mr. 
Drinkwater in his sturdy championship of a figure, who 
has become as much part of our national story as King 
Arthur, albeit nearly as illusive? No one, assuredly : but 
the pity is, that the life of William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-upon-Avon cannot be written, because no one 
knows of what it consisted. Hungry biographers are forced 
to turn over gloomily, a few dates, a few incidents ot a 
painfully trivial nature, and there is nothing for an author 
who has set himself such a task to do, but to glance off at 
the state of the Elizabethan theatre, the source of the plays, 
etc. This familiar padding Mr. Drinkwater supplies with 
skill and ardour ; but we may venture to think that he 
would have been wiser to have kept to this time-honoured 
device of filling in the gaps, than he was in venturing into 
an issue which requires alt the scholarship he so modestly 
disclaims. For, to speak truth, the chapters in which Mr. 
Drinkwater, with ingenuous courage, takes up the cudgels 
in a dispute on a subject exceedingly complex, difficult and 
obscure, are astonishing ; for he rushes into the fight while 
frankly acknowledging that he knows next to nothing of 
the case. 

Great Literary Mystery 

Probably there never was a mystery of greater historical 
and literary importance, nor one that required more 
patience, learning, sensitive skill, balanced taste and 
exhaustive labour to investigate. The scholars who have 
for years examined this problem cannot be lightly dismissed 
as cranks, fanatics or sufferers from delusions. T o attempt 
to do so is merely childish. It is, also, obviously useless 
for Mr. Drinkwater, or any one else, to write a line on this 
matter without the fullest equipment of relative knowledge 
available. To declare “ I think so" or “ I want to think 
so," and to flick with ridicule some easy point in the 
proffered evidence simply will not do. It must be clear to 
any fair-minded person that if “ the case for Oxford " is to 
be faced and answered, this must be done by some impartial 
person who has studied all the material that has been 
collected. 


Mr. Drinkwater has not made this study and, therefore 
should not have pronounced on the matter at all. I can 
find no sign that he has read more than one of Mr. Percy 
Allen’s books, that he is familar with that by Mr. Thomas 
Looney which so deeply impressed many cultured and 
highly intelligent people, that he has studied Dr. Rendall's 
exhaustive work on the Sonnets or this same author’s 
pamphlet on the handwriting, that he is aware of the vast 
field opened in the discovery of the likeness between 
Les Tragiques of D’Aubigne and Macbeth, that he has faced 
the question of the Ashburnham and Welbeck portraits or 
that of the Shakespeare signatures. 

Noblemen as Authors 

One of Mr. Drinkwater’s worst slips is his assumption 
that noblemen of the Elizabethan period were not averse to 
putting their names to dramatic work. Is he unaware of 
of the first scene of The Poetaster , the comments on this 
subject by the unknown author of The Art of Poesie and 
the fact that John Selden (many years later) wrote : “ Jt is 
ridiculous for a lord to print verses. He may write them, 
but to publish them is foolish." Greene in his “ Farewell 
to Folly" wrote of the “underhand brokerage” which 
caused authors to “ to get some other to set his name to 
their verses." 

As for Mr. Drinkwater’s extraordinary contention that if 
one of of her courtiers had gone to Elizabeth with As You 
Like It or Macbeth in his pocket, she would have given him 
anything under the moon for the asking, what of the £’1000 
p.a. which Oxford did receive, and which Mr. Drinkwater 
thinks could have no connection with the plays ? Chapman 
knew better. 

On the vexed question of the cipher, Mr. Drinkwater 
makes merry over V.E.R. in the Shakespeare works, but 
does not mention that Oxfoid actualLy used this cipher in 
the Echo song, nor attempt to explain the at least very 
remarkable— 

Why write I still all one E. Ver the same, 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That E. Very word doth almost tell my name, 

Showing their birth and where they did proceed?— 
in sonnet 76, nor does he mention the many other plays on 
the de Vere mottoes. This question of cipher, heraldic and 
symbolic allusion, “conceits” with which Elizabethan 
literature is shot remains, nevertheless, one which must be 
faced by the scholar, however it may arouse the ridicule of 
the ignorant. 

The pretty paragraph (O. 46) about the “pure Warwick¬ 
shire landscape" seems, to my feminine intellect, to bear 
the same symptoms of “ nonsense " that are charged against 
Mr, Allen; for what in Mr. Drinkwater’s charming 
catalogue of country delights is not common to any other 
part of England ? Perhaps Pcrdita, with her classical 
knowledge, is a typical shepherdess of a pasture outside a 
town where the Burgesses could not read nor write, and 
the “green and gilded snake," “ the tuft of olives,’ and 
“the starving lioness ” in the forest of Arden are accurate 
touches of Warwickshire colour? Mr. R. S. Littlewood 
found that the exquisite repartee of Mercutio and Biron 
was probably inspired by rustic Warwickshire wit and Mr. 
Drinkwater’s discovery of the “scene to which he was 
bred " in the plays, appears to be on the same level of 
perception, doing more justice to heart than head. 

“ A pretty boem, but you must not call it Homer, Mr. Pope ” 

We are grateful for this attractive little book, but it is not 
a life of William Shakespeare of Stratford, because no one > 
could write that, and it is not a contribution of any value / . 
towards the question “ Who was Shakespeare ?" because ^ 
Mr. Drinkwater has not troubled to study that subject. 
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“ Son of Elizabeth ” 


Mr. J. Denham Parsons, of Chiswick, W., writes:-— 

May I, as putter forward in The Times Literary Supple- 
ment of March 2nd last, and in the pamphlet then named 
and the same day circulated, of a “ Shake-speare wrote 
over Shakspere” theory, which is a revolutionary 
modification and restriction of the original Bacon-Shake¬ 
speare theory, make a few comments upon the letter in 
your April issue signed M. F. Bayley? 

Apparently its writer is a member of the Bacon Society 
speaking for a majority of members. I presume a majority 
were of a different opinion during the years the late Sir 
John Cockburn and I were friendly correspondents, as he 
most certainly did not believe that Francis Bacon was 
“ the son of Elizabeth,” or in any equally strange extension 
of the original Bacon-Shakespeare theory. 

Anyway, I would like to be allowed to point out, that 
while all believers in the original Bacon-Shalcespeare 
theory, or in any extension of it, are up against the 
insurmountable, logical objection that Hemminges and 
Condell cannot logically be supposed to have given their 
names to the First Folio" claim, that the 36 plays of such 
collection were written by their former fellow player, 
Shakspere or Shakspeare of Stratford, unless the whole 
Burbage Company of Players as constituted in 1623 had 
some reason for so supposing, the “Shake-speare wrote 
over Shakspere" theory disposes both of that logical 
difTiculty, and also of the almost equally insurmountable 
logical difficulty attaching to the orthodox or traditional 
theory—the difficulty that no genuine poetry can be shewn 
to have come from the pen of the ostensible poet Shake¬ 


speare during the last four years of his life, despite recorded 
visits to London, in May, 1612 ; March, 1613; and Novem¬ 
ber, 1614 and other known activities of the time. 

Sir Edmund Chambers, who I hear has made kind 
mention of me in his preface to the just issued Oxford 
reprint of the “Shakspere Allusion Boole," included a 
facsimile of the Northumberland Ms. Cover in his 
“ William Shakespeare " of 1930. So M. F. Bayley rests 
much upon a quite inaccurate statement. 

School Shakespeare 

Shakespeare in Shakespeare’s school is appropriate 
enough. And whoever abbreviated The Comedy of Errors 
so that the story was intelligently presented in less than 
ninety minutes understands, the purpose and value of 
concentration. 

On three nights at the end of the Easter Term, the Kin® 
Edward VI. School Shakespeare Society gave enjoyable 
performances to audiences which filled Big School. 
Enunciation was clear, the words as spoken, conveyed their 
proper meaning, and action was never misunderstandable 
Plentv of vigour was shewn when a cuff was called for. 

The term’s study of Shakespeare was thus brought to a 
pleasant conclusion. The boys had enlarged their 
acquaintance with Drama and had learnt once again that 
Shakespeare was not dull and could even be boisterously 
jolly. In costumes which came from the Memorial Theatre 
wardrobe and in make-up which indicated the expert, they 
had the chance of playing their parts where boys most of 
all should want to play such parts. Mr. J. Ferguson, as 
producer, must have felt gratified with such results. 
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Sir Edmund Chambers 
and Shakespearean Orthodoxy 

By PERCY ALLEN 

There was recently sent to me for review, a book, 

“ Aspects of Shakespeare," comprising a series of lectures 
delivered during the past ten years or so, under the auspices 
of the British Academy, by Sir E. K. Chambers and other 
eminent Shakespearean commentators, including Messrs. 
Las;clles Abercrombie and Dover Wilson. Several of 
these merit attention ; but I propose here to comment only 
upon certain words written by Sir Edmund Chambers, and 
to correlate them with a book of his, and with the present 
Shakespearean controversy. 

At the opening of his lecture upon The Disintegration 
of Shakespeare " fp.23) Sir Edmund writes, as follows, con¬ 
cerning those who differ from him. I he italics are mine. 

* Small mimls are caught by, and fail to comprehend 
(Shakespeare's) greatness and... variability. Hence 
the scouring of the Dictionary of National Biography 
for an alternative author, preferably aristocratic, of 
the plays. With these paradoxes I do not propose to 
concern myself. Doubtless they should be refuted, that 
the people be not deceived, but the task must be left to 
someone with a belter temper for the patient anato¬ 
mizing of human follies." 

These words, though first written in 1924, arc reprinted 
by Sir Edmund in 1933, and therefore may be read as still 
representing his considered opinion upon Shakespearean 
unorthodoxy at the present moment. The charge of small- 
mindedness—let me say, in passing comes with strange 
infelicity from a writer whose name was included among 
those academic Shakespeareans justly and severely 
rebuked, upon this page, last March, by the President of 
the Shakespeare Fellowship. The systematic defamation 
of Lord Oxford therein exposed could hardly suggest, to 
an open-minded reader, the existence among our opponents, 
of anv such magnanimity as may be successfully cited 
against the petty-mindedness of which we are accused. 

The words upon which, however, I would more particu¬ 
larly comment are:—“They (the heterodox) should be 
refuted, that the people be not deceived With the last 
clause we must all agree. The many who look to tha 
academic writers for guidance through these difficult 
problems—as also those who, in increasing numbers, are 
looking to us—must certainly not be deceived. They 
must be told the truth, the whole truth—so far as it can be 
known—and nothing but the truth. 

But is official orthodoxy giving the people the whole 
truth ? I suggest that it is not. When, in 1930, Sir E. 
Chambers published his “William Shakespeare. A Study 
of Facts and Problems " I seem to remember—though I 
have not the book at hand—that he accepted Meres as the 
basis of orthodox Shakespearean chronology, and assumed 
that plays not mentioned by Meres in “ Palladis Tamia" 
were written after the registration of that book in Sept¬ 
ember, 1398. By Sir Edmund's reckoning Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet and Meiry Wives rank respectively as Nos. 21, 22 
and 23 in the chronological list of plays, and date from 
1600 to 1601. In 1931, however, Mr. Leslie Hotson 
published his “ Shakespeare versus Shallow," in which he 
shewed that Merry Wives had been acted at Windsor 
in April, 1597,and it further followed-since Shakespeare’s 
Company seems to have been playing there at the time— 
that de Witt’s famous sketch of the Swan Theatre made in 
^596, represented—as Capt. Ward and others have long 
since maintained—a scene from Shakespeare's Twelfth 


Night, which Oxfordians interpret as a comedy of the 
ALenQon marriage-negotiations, probably first drafted in- 

1579. 

Twelfth Night and Merry Wives, therefore, having both 
been plaved bv April, 1597, Meres’s chronology can 
no longer be relied upon; and Sir Edmund Chambers’ 
chronological table must fall with it. When, later on, I 
heard that a presumably up-to-date, though abbreviated 
edition of Sir Edmund’s “ Life of Shakespeare" wascoming 
out, l naturallv expected that, in the interests of truth, 
and “that the people be not deceived," this vitally unport- 
discovery by Dr. Hotson, with the inferences and 
corresponding emendations, imperatively arising theiefrom, 
would he duly taken account of. There was ample time 
to do this, because Mr. Charles Williams’able abbreviation 
did not appear before 1933. But what do I find ?- merely 
a note upon the page precceding the Index, mentioning Dr. 
Hotson’s book, but containing no hint of his discovery, nor 
of its bearing upon the chronology of the plays! My 
readers must draw their own conclusions, as i also have 

formed mine. „ , . 

A"ain, upon pages 154-155 of the abbreviated Life 
under a title, “ Shakespeare as Malster ”—is it, by the way, 
a reasonably probable supposition that the author of Loves 
Labour's Lost and Hamlet was a malster?—we are given, 
from contemporary documents, an account of Shakespeare s 
connection with those “ wveked people in condicions more 
Ivke to wolves or cormorants than to naturall men, who, 
bv 1597-9S, had taken advantage of the three wet and 
\vindy summers of 1594-96, to make large private orohts, 
at the public expense, by “forestalling, as it was then 
called, or as we should say “cornering," malt and corn. 

Now according to orthodox chronology, Shakespeare 
was occupied, at this time, not with dubious transactions in 
corn and malt at Stratford, but with play acting in London, 
and with writing The Merchant, Henry IV partsi l and II 
and Much Ado dated by Sir Edmund circa 1597-98. Ben 
lonson, however, knew better; for when, about 1598, he 
wrote Every Man Out of His Humour, wherein William of 
Stratford—coat-of-arms, motto and all. with not without 
mustard " for “ non sans droit- is satirized as Sogliardo, ms 
brother Sordido in the play-perhaps intended for Richard 
Shakesper-is similarly represented as gloating over an 
almanack—“ the 20, 21, 22 days, rain and wind O good, 
«ood 1 "—thus provoking Macilente’s protest (1.1.) : *“ 

“O here’s a precious dirty dammed rogue, 

That fats himself with expectation 
Of rotten weather, and unseason’d hours ; 

And he is rich for it. an elder brother „ 

His barns are full... His garners crack with store. 
Sordido and Sogliardo, be it noted, are both living in the 

country and not in London. . „ f 

Were I writing a “Life of William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, I should consider it my ‘mpfra^e 
dutv, not merely to mention all these deeplv sigmhcant 
facts, and the inferences which have been drawn from 
them bv Oxfordians and others; but also to comment upon 
those inferences, and to put forward conclusions so care 

fully reasoned therefrom, as either to destroy my opponent 

case, or correspondingly to modify my own. j 

I am aware that there has been inserted into Sir^Edmi 
Chambers’ abbreviated “ Life,” a note to the effect tha 
the book is “ not meant for the controversialist; but wi* 

is merely to beg the urgent question. 

Mr. John Drinkwater has recently assailed my 0 
views; and unsuccessfully, because he had insufficient y 
studied his subject. Sir E. Chambers is an acknowledged 
authority upon matters Elizabethan; and, as suen, 

• challenge him or a nominee to provide a reasoned reply - 
the above arguments, “ that the people be not deceived. 
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/n the interest of Shakespearean research this column is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Feilat'ship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

Death of Colonel Ward 



COLOXEL B. R. WARD, C.M.G. 

I regret to have to tell you that Col. B. R. Ward, our 
Secretary, died on April 30th. He was not only our very 
capable Secretary, but the Founder and“onlie begetter” 
of The Shakespeare Fellowship. Attracted by Mr. Looney's 
arguments in 1920, he collected Ins friends, myself included, 
and founded the Fellowship, with Sir George Greenwood as 
President. Since then, mainly owing to his exertions, it 
has grown from more to more. 

He and his son, Capt. B. M. Ward, have been tireless in 
research; and Col. V ard s literary contributions, notably 
his book, “The Mystery of Mr. ‘ W.H.,’ ” are second to none 
in importance. 

Col. Ward s intellectual powers covered a wide range of 
subjects. Besides writing many books on military matters, 
he was a competent poet, his songs including among others, 
the Regimental Song of the Rifle Brigade. “ Colonel Coote 
Manningham. ’ Poetry was his chief delight, and among 
the poets “ Shakespeare,” especially the Sonnets, took first 
place. 

Montagu W. Douglas, 

President of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 


ANNUAL DINNER 

The annual dinner was held at the Florence Restaurart 
London, on Tuesday, May 16th—the President, Col. M \\-* 
Douglas, C.S.L, C.I.E. in the chair. About 30 members 
and guests were present, the latter including the well, 
known Shakespearean producer and actor, Mr. Robert Atkins 
and Mrs. Atkins, and also Dame Adelaide Anderson. The 
President asked all present to stand in silent tribute to tlie 
memory of the late secretary and one of the founders of 
the Fellowship, Col. B. R. Ward, who died a few weeks 
ago, after a short illness. 

The usual discussion followed. Col. Douglas deait 
effectively with the subject of Shakespearean portraiture, 
referring in detail to two Traditional portraits of Shake* 
speare namely, the Ashburnham and the Burdett-Coutts, 
both of which seem undoubtedly of aristocratic origin, and 
to be almost certainly portraits of Lord Oxford. ' Photo¬ 
graphs of these portraits, and one of Edward de Yere for 
comparision, were passed round. The Burdett-Ccutts 
portrait was new to the writer, but the other seems certain¬ 
ly to be a portrait of de Vere in middle-age. All the 
Traditional portraits of Shakespeare appear to be ari>tu- 
cratic except the notorious Droeshout, an obvious “ fake.” 
This last even Professor Dover Wilson throws over and 
there are now “ none so poor to do it reverence,” 

First Folio 

The President concluded his remarks with a brief dis¬ 
sertation on that fascinating, but highly mysterious subject, 
the First Folio Edition of 1623. Col. Douglas pointed out 
the seemingly aristocratic origin of the work, and its 
connection with the inter-allied families of Lords Pembroke, 
Montgomery and Oxford, and also the Sydneys—all people 
of rank. The cost of publication, too, is significant, about 
a pound of Jacobean money, nearer ten pounds of ours, 
indicating a prospective circulation amongst the <f upper 
Ten.” Facts of this nature are, of course, not conclusive 
as regards authorship, but they suggest an atmosphere of 
cultured aristocracy in which our members believe the real 
“ Shakespeare ” to have been born. 

Incidently the President referred to the small book 
recently published under the title of “Lord Oxford and 
‘ Shakespeare ’—A Reply to John Drinkwater; ” the joint 
work of Percy and Ernest Allen. This book came into 
being as a sequel to the well-known study of the poet by 
Mr. Drinkwater in “ Great Lives,” where he singles out 
Percy Allen for special attack. 

Mr. Percy Allen 

The last named was the next speaker, his speech was 
largely reminiscent of recent experiences in pursuit of 
the theme for which he stands. Mr. Allen’s enthusiasm for 

the cause, his wide knowledge of the subject and his long 
experience of public speaking, usually secure for him a 
ready hearing, and this occasion was no exception. He 
considers that the Oxford theory is spreading fairly rapidly 
over the English speaking world, particularly in the L’.S.A. 
Mr. Allen emphasized the rapidity with which orthodox 
scholars are shifting their ground on “ Shakespeare,” and 
adopting view points which have been hitherto regarded 
as the exclusive prerogative of our opponents—“stealing our 
thunder ” was the speaker’s comment. Amongst other 
instances he recalled a recent meeting of eminent men of 
letters, when a certain famous poet spoke on the Sonnets, 
“I might ” said Mr. Allen, “ have made the speech myself, 
the only difference being that I should have mentioned 
Continued on Page 93. 
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Richard II & III MSS. 

Mrs. M. F. Bayley, writes: 

I have to thank Mr. J. Denham Parsons for calling my 
attention to Sir Edmund Chambers having published a 
facsimile of the title page of the Northumberland Manu¬ 
script in his work u William Shakespeare'’ 1930. What he 
has to say on the subject does not alter the fact that 
Francis Bacon had the manuscripts of Richard II and 
Richard III in the same portfolio with his works; and the 
scribbled names of Francis Bacon and Shakespeare on the 
cover are significant, as Richard II was published 
anonvmously, and re-issued with Shakespeare's name in 1398 
when Elizabeth’s wrath had fallen on the unknown author 
of this play. As to Francis Bacon being the son of Queen 
! Elizabeth, there is much evidence to support thisclaim and, 
j no doubt, is the reason that the secret of Francis Bacon's 
authorship of unorthodox literature has been so well kept. 
] It should have been disclosed long ere this. 

Inaudibility 

Miss Violet M. Brown, of West Byfleet, Surrey, writes : 

During the past week-end I have paid my annual visit 
to the Festival. While offering full tribute to Mr. Bridges 
Adams' company in many respects, I cannot but express 
j my disappointment on two counts at the results obtained 
in the new theatre. First of all, and decidedly the “head and 
j front" of the offending, is the fact that the all-essential 


olM 

words cannot always be distinctly heard, owing not only 
to bad acoustics but to a new tendency on the part 
of the actors to gabble. Sitting at the back, of the 
Circle, I had great difficulty in hearing what some of the 
players said. It was one of the charms of the plays as 
performed at the Picture House that every word uspd to 
come over as clear as a bell. But on Saturday, for 
instance, Banquo’s lovely lines about the “temple haunting 
Martlet" were almost inaudible. 1 grant that it mattered 
the less in this case, as no spectator could imagine a fowl 
so foolish as a swallow who should try to build a nest on 
Mr. Komisarjevsky’s tin-foil montrositv, alleged to be 
Macbeth’s castle. 

And that brings me to my second indictment -one relat¬ 
ing to the over-vexed question of production. Why allow 
a Russian, a modern of the moderns and an Impressionist, 
to produce Shakespeare, who was so essentially an English¬ 
man, and if I may coin a word for the purpose an 
“Expressionist"? I felt that both in Macbeth this year 
and The Merchant of Venice last year, Mr. Komisarjevsky 
entirely failed to grasp the spirit of Shakespeare. 

1 write out of a sincere love for Shakespeare and the 
Stratford Theatre, fc-r I cannot but deplore the modern 
tendency to deliver our poet into the hands of the cranks— 
both literary and theatrical. At any rate, whether he is 
produced in the modern, the Elizabethan or the orthodox 
wav, for everybody’s sake do let us hear his words. 

Ohio Opinion 

Miss Victoria Powell of Sandusky, Ohio, writes;— 

I enjoy reading The Shakespeare Pictorial immensely; 
it has become a good habit which I cannot, and do not wish 
to give up. 


| Continued from Page 92. 

names, whereas no one was actually named by the poet." 
Sir E. K Chambers, who recently referred to the Oxfordians 
as “ persons of small mind,” came in for scathing comment. 
I Sir Edmund, apparently, has not the patience to deal with 
: us, but Mr. Percy Allen, no mincer of words when attacked, 

• considered that under the circumstances “ patience ” or lack 
of it was hardly the true reason that held Sir Edmund 
back. 

Mr. Robert Atkins 



Mr. Robert Atkins spoke eloquently and well. He 
resolutely refused to be moved from orthodoxy by anything 
he had heard, hut expressed his indebtedness to Mr. Allen 
for many a useful hint as to the actual identity of Shake¬ 
speare’s characters, and the assistance thereby afforded to 
the actor in his interpretation of the parts. 

Dr. Gerald Rendall, still bearing his years with dignity 
and ease, gave us one of his delightful talks. 1 he Canon 
emphasised his own conviction, shared by mam-, that, 
behind Shakespeare’s works lay the mind of a gentleman 
and an aristocrat. 

Mr. Ernest Allen wound up the debate—he reverted to 
the President’s original subject, portraiture and the First 
Folio. Mr. Jas. Douglas’ recent article in The Sunday 
Express was commented upon. The speaker resented the 
suggestion that unorthodox authors after Shakespearean 
truth weie “dullards,” and said it was unfortunate for Mr. 
Douglas that his article should be ornamented with two 
portraits, one (Ashburnham) of Lord Oxford, and opposite 
to it, the Droeshout, a portrait of no one at all. 


Community Drama 

Four plays were given by Amateur Companies at the 
Memorial Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, 2nd May, in 
connection with the [National Festival of Community 
Drama. These represented the final selection in previous 
competitions and one of them was chosen for the final 
competition in London. 

The Peter Quince Players of Andover gave an abridged 
form of the Second Act of The Brontes of Haworth by Eliza¬ 
beth Goudge. It is an incident in the life of Charlotte 
Bronte, culminating in the proposal of marriage by the 
Curate. The father’s selfishness and the C urate’s directness 
were both well delineated. 

The Ashburton Dramatic and Musical Society gave Smoke 
Screens, by Harold Brighouse. It was neither worth writing 
nor worth acting and was given almost inaudibly. The 
Road of Poplars by Vernon Sylvaine, was the choice of the 
Shrewsbury Amateur Dramatic Society and deserved to win 
first place. This was largely due to a repiarkably good 
performance of a semi-imbecilesoldier, remaining as utility 
man in a Belgian estaminet, played by Clarence R. 
Newton. These players were placed 4th in the National 
Contest at London on Monday, 22nd May. 

Another modern trifle called A Knight Came Riding by 
Cyril Roberts was given with some ability by the Clifton 
Arts Club. The -witty conversation was better presented 
than the final dramatic scene. This was placed by the 
adjudicator, Mr. W. Bridges Adams, as second, though in 
the opinion of many it ought to have been third. 
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The Shakespeare Family 
in Contemporary Satire 

By Capt. B. M. WARD. 

Among the many Elizabethan satirists was a certain 
Joseph Hall, a young ecclesiastic, destined later to become 
Bishop of Norwich, and, under a Puritan regime, to see his 
majestic Cathedral converted into a barrack, and his Palace 
into an alehouse. Hall wrote his first “gentle satires" in 
1597 ; and he followed them up, a year later, with sterner 
stuff, the “ biting satires,” in which, beneath fictitious 
names, he is aiming at real people. Who are they ? And 
who, particularly, were that pair of rural Arcadians, “ Old 
Lolio" and his eldest son, whom the father was so 
“ drudging ” to make a gentleman ? Old Lolio, I suggest, 
is John Shakespeare of Stratford-upon-Avon; and his eldest 
son is William Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s Coat of Arms 

The keen desire of the Shakespeares to become “ gentle¬ 
men” is exemplified by their ardous acquisition of a coat- 
of-arms in 1596. This was evidently a standing joke in 
London at that time ; because, when Ben Jonson wrote his 
famous satirical comedy, Every Man Out of His Humour 
(1599), he unquestionably burlesqued William Shakespeare 
as Sogliardo. At the opening of the play, Sogliardo 
assures his companions, “ I will be a gentleman whatsoever 
it cost me; " and in Act III, he is mercilessly chaffed about 
that same coat-of-arms, the motto of which—“ Non sans 
droit ”—is twisted by Jonson into “ Not without mustard.” 
Even Sir Edmund Chambers, the great opponent of topical 
allusions, agrees that “Sogliardo’s motto seems to glance 
at Shakespeare’s ; ” but he adds that “ obviously Sogliardo, 
described as 1 an essential clowne,’ who ‘ comes up every 
Tearm to learn to take Tabacco and see new motions,’ is 
not a portrait of Shakespeare." Sogliardo may not be a 
portrait of Shakespeare; but he quite certainly is a 
caricature of him. 

Now, we do not know a great deal about the Shakespeare 
family; but we have, at any rate, a very fair knowledge of 
of their financial affairs. The father, John, seems to have 
been quite prosperous until 1577, when he fell upon evil 
days, and was frequently sued for debt. But by the mid 
nineties his eldest son, William, had completely restored 
the family fortunes. He had probably done so by speculat¬ 
ing in corn ‘ futures ’—as we should call it to-day —during 
the famine years of 1594 to 1596. In any case, he was rich 
enough, by 1597, to purchase New Place, one of the largest 
houses in Stratford; and in the following year, his friend, 
Richard Quiney, applied to him for a loan of £30— 
equivalent, at least, to £300 of modern money. 

Rough “Pampilian” Coat 

If we turn now to Hall’s “ Satires," written in 1598, and 
from which I shall now quote freely, we find a vivid des¬ 
cription of old Lolio, in his rough “ pampilian ” coat, his 


coarse woollen hose “patched on either knee," and his, 
presumably, grey head covered with “a knit night-cap 
made of coarsest twine," trotting to market with a pack- 
pony, and bearing a basket full of eggs and white meat, 
with the proceeds of which he will presently buy his “ roast 
for Sunday noon." Upon “ workv-days," apparently, the 
Shakespeares lived frugally on “ brown-bread crusts soften'd 
iu sodden whey," or, once a week perhaps, “ for noveltv,” 
upon “ reiz’d bacon soords ” (i.e. rinds). Only when Lolio, 
by way of a treat, “ feasteth in his revelling fit," does a 
skinny pullet “scour the rusted spit." All this, we may be 
sure, is a picture of how the Shakespeares lived after the 
decline of their fortunes, and before William brought them 
once more to affluence. 

Hall next has something to say about Lolio’s son— i.e. 
William—who, it seems spends most of his time in London, 

‘ roosting at some uncouth sign,” and laying out his 
pennies— 

to view some trick 

Of strange Morocco’s dumb arithmetic— 

Morocco being the famous dancing and calculating horse. 
Then, at intervals, he “hies home” to “ bide " awhile at 
his father’s farm, where dwells old John, very proud of the 
family successes, of the brand new coat-of-arms, and the 
splendid house, New Place. Surely Sogliardo, who goes to 
London three times a year to see some new “ motions," and 
Lolio's son, are caricatures of one and the same person ? 

Great Litigant 

Meanwhile, Old Lolio, just like John Shakespeare, is a 
great litigant : 

But that which glads and makes him proud’st of all, 

Is when the brabbling neighbours on him call 
For counsel in some crabbed case of law, ... 

His neighbour’s goose hath grazed on his lea, 

What action mought be entered in the plea ? 

So new fali’n lands have made him in request, 

That now he looks as lofty as the best. 

Hall, with prophetic insight, expresses a fear lest Lolio’s 
successors should “hedge in all the neighbour common 
lands," and thus create ill-feeling. This is precisely what 
happened in 1614, when William Shakespeare and some of 
his friends made a determined effort to enclose a piece of 
common land at Welcombe, near Stratford. 

Lolio’s son, we are further told, is now beginning to lay 
claim to a long pedigree: 

And tells how first his famous ancestor 
Did come in long since with the Conqueror. 

This reference fits in with that strange dramatic episode, 
the Induction to the Taming of the Shrew , wherein Sly, long 
since identified as a caricature of William of Stratford, 
declares: 

The Slys are no rogues; look in the chronicles; we 
came in with Richard Conqueror. 

Now, both these allusions undoubtedly refer to a well- 
known story that was circulating in London at this time. 
The story is related by John Manningham, in his Diar\, 
under date 13 March, 1602 : 

Upon a time when Burbidge played Rich: 3, there was 
a citizen grew so far in liking with him, that, before 
she went from the play, she appointed him to f 0 !™ 6 
that night unto her by the name of Ri: the 3. Shake¬ 
speare, overhearing their conclusion, went before, was 
entertained, and at his game ere Burbidge came. Then, 
message being brought that Rich: the 3 was at the 
door, Shakespeare caused return to be made that 
William the Conqueror was before Rich : the 3. Shake¬ 
speare’s name William. (Cf. E. K. Chambers, Wtlham 
Shakespeare, 11.212). . ;.v 
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Anne Page interviews Mr, JOHN GIELGUD 

Stratford-upon-Avon Suggestion 


Interviewing a young and popular actor is not always 
the unmitigated pleasure his public believes, but in the 
case of Mr. John Gielgud, the most hardened interviewer 
could not fail to extract pleasure from the meeting. Allied 
to a full measure of the Terry charm is a keen brain brim¬ 
ming with interesting ideas, plus an ability to put these 
ideas into words—a quality as rare as it is refreshing. 
Instead of racking my brains for questions which would 
drag out sufficient facts, I found myself listening with 
delight to a spontaneous flow of decisive opinions and 
comments on the art of acting, and the necessity for a 
definite policy in the theatre. 

Long Runs 

One of the first things Mr. Gielgud commented on was 
the vexed question of long runs. “ After being in three 
successes running,” he said, “ I have come to the conclusion 
that long runs are far from easy work, and I should prefer 
to follow the Trench method, where an actor can put on 
another play two or three evenings of the week, to vary the 
monotony of a long run In the old days leading actors 
never played eight times a week in the same play—and it 
is obvious that a change of role enables the actor to keep 
his performance fay more fresh and vital. I should like to 
see the policy of Tree and such actor managers revived, by 
which the public could rely on seeing an actor at the same 
theatre. They would know what kind of work he is likely 
to offer them—when he varies this it may stimulate interest 
still further with the patrons of his theatre. It would then 


be possible to interpolate productions of uncommerc 
plays in long runs. Personally, I should like to see p| 
by Tchccov, Congreve and kindred dramatists produt 
alternately with a modern play." 

Asked whether he preferred acting in Shakespearean 
modern plays, Mr. Gielgud replied, “Although I en. 
acting in Shakespearean plays, 1 think it necessarv to k\ 
abreast of the modern trend. One must keep fresh wi 
out neglecting the classics. I regard it as the dutv of 
actor, with a following, to produce them, and I feel' it •'< 
healthy sign when people like Miss Edith Evans say th 
would like to play in classic plays, but it is important r 
to confine oneself to the older plays. The most frightem 
thing for the actor with a public, is the possibility 
getting in a groove from which that public will not alio 
him to depart, After I appeared in Musical Chain | u 
inundated with plays about poets and musicians. T 
fact that I had appeared in such a play was the strong- 
reason, to my mind, for not attempting another for a co 
siderablc time. Again, since appearing in Richard 
Bordeaux I have received many other historical pla\ 
although when it comes to an end, I hope to do somethin 
quite different." 

New Authors 

Discussing the production of Musical Chairs and Riche j 
of Bordeaux, Mr. Gielgud said, “There is a great thrill ; 
discovering new authors, and I am glad to have introduce 

[Concluded on opposite pa.. 


THE FESTIVAL COMPANY 


MISS PEGGY MORTON 

Appears in The Taming of the Shrew, Richard II, Mitch Ado 
About Nothing, Macbeth, and As You Like It, 


Plays in Much Ado About Nothing, Coriolanus, 
. Romeo and Juliet. 
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INTERVIEW WITH. Mr. ]OHN GIELGUD concluded. 

and hope to discover others. P 1 ^ there, { ^"“1 destrMtolee Shlk^peare 
Jdng susses. 8 Tf“« *»- adequately honoured in &Jgl.nd." 

rxd original as possible, both to the usual Festival held there 

:ir interpreution.the rhama should 1l e at which the finest American Middle 

Companies would be invit«a ic 
ternational producers. It could be 
st, when things are comparatively 
md the prices could be raised to 
-ing really first class productions, 
have each company produce three 
give an opportunity of comparing 
If it was done on the really grand 
e, it would draw people from all 
uding not only the usual Shakes- 
intelligentsia who do not now visit 
It should in no way detract from 


... dramatists to London and nope tocmcuvd 
l '-° would not depend on revivals nor make the mistake of 
^cinemas in perpetually copying successes. Ifwe en- 
1,16 Inr a 1 wavs to be as fresh and original as possible, both 
de *rchoice of plays and in their interpretation, the drama 
in t h « c KJSr v itallv alive I do not want plays written for 

believe in the “star vehicle'* 

^lone A team play is no less interesting to work in, 
p a i throws far less responsibility and strain on the actor 
and ^ t'.r rdle where the whole production hinges on his 
France. T*. another play by Ronald 

app e ^ ‘ . |'L t hope to see produced, is a team pla> 

M 1 K no a part Contrary to ? the impression of many, 

V'LTd o Bordeaux was not written with any idea of my 
R l the part and l find it most interesting to act. My 
?n Shakespeare's « undoubtedly 

ken of material assistance in building up the part. 

Producing and Acting 

liether Mr. Gielgud proposed to turn interfere wi 
answered,“I have not much designed to < 
inager; it is hard to have to w ho have, 
ell as act, and l do not think actors have dramatist.” 

usiness sense for management. Although 
providing I was given a say in controversy 
1 think that is very can be no do 
a keener perception and it will 1 
• * jbHc than the business man, yet entirely 
nature of his contact with the public. I vitality and 
na • ;.. p r i in which, l am very in the theati 

iin produce a play in which ^ _ 

f I can help it.” — « 

interesting things to say on the 

England, and was ... — 
pended on their pro¬ 
plays be rehearsed 

..when modern 

asked Mr. Gielgud, 
both need and deserve far more 
ork and care than they usually 
towards raising the general 
England." 

V, v..»v all the Shakespearean 
he would most like to do Macbeth 
* t, however, until I have had 
—, and can hope to do greater 
Y consider that it is necessary for an 

•dies for which he is, perhaps, I 

and that a season 
If the actor only 
which he is specially suited, it 
as exploiting his own 

_ j every kind of part 

possibilities and limitations- 
“ ‘ ’ \ there can be no 
roles until he 
erformance.” 


When I enquired w 
actor- manager one day, he 
ambition to be an 
decide policy as w 
the necessary finan 

I should prefer to be ‘run,’ 

’ .,i and choice of plays. 

_the actor frequently has 

ll appeal to the pUw.— 


the production 

necessary, as t! 

of what wi 

from the very --- . 

should also like to do more producing, 
interested, but, I shall never again r“ 

I am myself acting, if - - 

Mr. Gielgud had many 
subject of Shakespearean plays in 
particularly keen to see more care ex 

Suction. ‘‘Why should Shakespearean 

for only three weeks, as is usually the case, 
plays are given four, five or six . — 

“TheShakespearean plays 
rehearsal, thought, team* 
get, and it is a necessary step 
standard of Shakespearean productions in 
Mr. Gielgud mentioned that of 
plays he has appeared in, 1— - 

again. “ I shall not attempt it, 
considerably more experience, 

justice to the role. I - 

actor to attempt many r 
unsuited, in the search for experience, 
in Shakespeare is of the greatest set vice 
attempts the roles for 

means that he is not so niuch acting f 

personality. It is only by attempting every kind of part 
that he can gauge his own f - . 

but once such a season is finished, 
justification for his returning to these great 
is able to give a more weighty and finished p. 

Suggestion for Stratford-upon-Avon 
v ■ ~ Mr Gielgud has been invited to play at 

the Memo® ll Theatre, at Stratford -upon-Avon and. was 

Prevented bv the success of the plays in which he nas 
V appeared, l questioned him for his views on Shakespea e 
l thereunon q He was enthusiastic over the work of the 
&Company and regretted he had been unable to 


THE FESTIVAL COMPANY 


MISS FABIA DRAKE 

The Merchant of Venice, 


As Portia in 
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editorially. For unsigned articles the Editor accepts responsi - 
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.SHOREDITCH& SHAKESPEARE 

By C. TYNDALL WLLCKO 
(Former Editor of World Travel). 

The majority of people are so accustomed to associate 
William Shakespeare with Stratford-on-Avon in Warwick¬ 
shire and Bankside, Southwark, in London, that they are 
apt to overlook his connection with Shoreditch. John 
Masefield says it is fairly certain that the company which 
first received Shakespeare as an actor was the Earl of 
Leicester’s company, then performing at The Theatre in 
Shoreditch. The company changed its patron and its 
theatre several times, but Shakespeare stayed with it 
throughout his theatrical career. He acted with it at The 
Theatre, the Rose and the Globe Theatre, at the Court, at 
the Inns of Courts, and possibly at many theatres in the 
provinces. 

Shoreditch then was essentially a quarter for actors, and 
the parish church of St. Leonard was often called the 
Actors Church. 

Here on the first Sunday in July was held a Shakespeare 
Festival Service conducted by the Bishop of Stepney. In 
his sermon the Rev. Canon E. C. Baldwin drew special 
attention to Shakespeare’s gift as a teacher, the principles 
enunciated in his plays being as apposite to-day as when 
they were written, being indeed eternal verities. 

The Church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, contains a 
memorial tablet commemorating Richard Burbage and 
other actors buried in the churchyard, now a public garden 
containing the old stocks and whipping post. 

A tablet on 86—88 Curtain Road marks the site of “ The 
Theatre,” as it was called, being the first to be built in 
London, It was erected in 1577 by James Burbage, father 
of Richard Burbage, within the precincts of Holywell 
Priory. This theatre was pulled down in 1598 and the 
materials used for the construction of the Globe theatre at 
Bankside, Southwark. 

The Curtain Theatre, which stood close to The Theatre, 
survived till the end ‘of the seventeenth century. The 
Church of St. James, Curtain Road, was erected on the site 
in 1839, and a Shakespeare Memorial window was placed 
in this church in 1886, three hundred years after Shakespeare 
is said to have come to London. 

The pre-Shakespearean Hamlet, and Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus were performed at The Theatre, and Romeo and 
Juliet was produced in 1598, probably for the first time at 
the Curtain Theatre. 


Bach Concert. 

Mr. Harold Samuel’s mastery in his art and his affect 
lonate enthusiasum are always a joy and were never mo- 
welcome than on the occasion of the Bach Concert on tl* 
first Sunday in June, when we were otherwise damped b 
the jaded gentility of the singing. The best one can sa 
of the New English Choir is that they have pleasar 
voices and sing in tune. Unfortunately they might all h 
dead and stuffed for all the interest they appear to take 
in the music. 

The 5th Brandenburg Concerto was superbly played b 
Mr. Samuel, Mr. Jean Pougnet (violin), Mr. Gerald Jackso 
(Flute) and the orchestra. It was a pity the concert wa 
not allowed to end on the note of enthusiasm evoked b- 
this, but the applause was stopped by the ill-considcre 
interpolation of speech-making. Those responsible shoui 
realise that audiences are quite able to show the qualitv 
of their enthusiasm by the quantity of their applause ani 
prefer to do so. Audrey 

New English Singers 

As I listened to the New English Singers trilling their 
madrigals, I thought how much more effective thev woulc 
have been if properly staged. With a Tudor interior scene, 
the singers in costume gathered round a refector\ table, 
and servers entering and leaving in the performance oi 
their duties, the old tunes would have made a double 
appeal. 

But it was on a Sunday, when such tilings may not be. So 
we had to be content with the voices onlv, and pleasant 
voices they were. Not only that, but the three ladies am: 
the three gentlemen understood the manner of singing 
Elizabethan music. Clarity was their strong point. A 
most agreeable concert. And how wonderfulK the\ would 
have illustrated Miss Rosabel Watson’s lecture on Sliakes- 
pearan Music given to the Shakespeare Club last February. 

The Concluding Concert 

I have been asked to write a few words about the last 
Concert of the season from the point of view of one who 
has no right to go to a concert at all. As well, I have 
always felt, turn a pig into a rose-garden as me into a 
concert hall. But there was I in the theatre and there was 
the programme, convincing me, if I needed it, that here 
was beauty beyond my apprehension, above my hope. 

The first item on the programme, Weber’s Overture to 
Dor Freischuts, was so thrilling that I fergot what a fool I 
was in excitement and 1 wanted it all over again. But 
they went on to Beethoven’s Symphony No. 2 in D Major. 
Beethoven’s name frightened me, just as Shakespeare’s 
frightens many people, and I was sure that this, anyway, 
would be too great for me to understand. So it was." But 
not to enjoy. It was an experience that beggars my 
vocabulary. 

Purcell’s Coronation Anthem, My Heart is Inditing, 
followed, and when I saw the words of the Psalmist, I 
thought, in my folly, that no music could add to my 
pleasure in them. But a kind of miracle occurred. Pur¬ 
cell, it seemed, had not been content to love those lovely 
words, but had made them his own, lifted them to a glory 
of music, surpassing even their own excellence. 

After that, I didn’t care whether I ought to be there or 
no. De Falla’s Suite, El Amov Brujo {Lwe the Sorcerer) 
tells a good story so beautifully that it must, with its 
dance rythms and joyous finale, appeal to the least sophis¬ 
ticated, and the sheer charm of the two Delius pieces was 
apparent, even to me. Paulina. 
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THE FOUR CONTINENTAL 
SUITORS IN 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

By Rear Admiral HUBERT H. HOLLAND, C.B. 

The following passage occurs in Motley’s '‘Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” when discussing the political situation 
in the Netherlands 1577-78. 

“Of the high-born suitors of the Motherland bride, two 
were still watching each other with jealous eye. Anjou 
was at Mons, which city he had secretly but unsuccessfully 
attempted to master for his own purpose. John Casimir 
was at Ghent, fomenting an insurrection which he had 
neither skill to guide nor intelligence to comprehend.”. 

Who were the other suitors of which these were two? 
First there was Don John of Austria, who had been 
appointed Governor-General by King Philip of Spain, after 
the death of Requesens. He arrived in the Netherlands at 
the end of 1576, and remained there till his death on 
October 1st, 1578. Then there was the Archduke Matthias, 
brother of Emperor Rudolph, who left Vienna at the end 
of 1577, and who was inaugurated as Governor-General by 
the rebellious provinces, in January, 1578. 

Queen Elizabeth's Nominee 

The French nominee, as already stated, was Anjou, or as 
he is more usually called Alencon. John Casimir was 
Queen Elizabeth's nominee. Motley tells us that “fearing 
the result of the secret practices of Alencon, whom Orange 
as she suspected still kept in reserve to be played off incase 
of need against Matthias and Don John, Queen Elizabeth 
had in January 1578 at last consented to a treaty of alliance 
and subsidy." She agreed to send six thousand soldiers 
under the command of an officer of high rank, the officer 
selected being John Casimir. 

There were no other suitors, for William the Silent never 
desired to be ruler of the Netherlands. 

Now let us examine the four suitors to Portia, and com¬ 
pare their description with what is known of the four 
“suitors for the Netherland bride,” the historic original of 
Portia in The Merchant , being partially, Queen Elizabeth. 

“ First there is the Neapolitan prince. Ay that is a colt 
indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse, and he 
makes it a great appropriation to his own good parts that 
he can shoe him himself. 1 am much afraid my lady his 
mother played false with a smith.” Philip of Spain was, 
at this time, King of Naples, so a ‘ Neapolitan prince * 
sufficiently well describes his half-brother, Don John of 
Austria. Naples was also the Naval base from which he 
conducted his operations against the Turks, resulting in 
the victory of Lepanto. Don John was the son of Barbara 
Blomberg, his reputed father being the Emperor Charles V. 
Motley thus describes him: “ Through the country round 
there was none who could break a lance or ride at the ring 


like him ; and in taming unmanageable horses he was 
celebrated for his audacity and skill.” His mother lived 
in the Netherlands until Don John arrived there, and “by 
his persuasions or commands she was induced to accept 
exile but revenged herself by asserting that he was quite 
mistaken in supposing himself the Emperor's child.” 

Count Palatine. 

“ Then is there the Count Palatine. He doth nothin** 
but frown. He hears merry tales and smiles not. I fear 
he will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old, 
being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth.” 

The Oxford dictionary defines a Count Palatine as 
originally, in the later Roman Empire, a Count attached 
to the Imperial Palace. Archduke Matthias was brother 
to the Holy Roman Emperor. Little has been ascertained, 
about his disposition, though the unmannerly sadness well 
describes his brother, the Emperor, who is spoken of as 
having a melancholy disposition. At this time .Matthias 
was a youth of twenty. Motley records that on one 
occasion, on receiving a slight from Alencon, he burst into 
tears. The reference to “ the merry tales ” is somewhat 
cryptic, and appears to hint that the report on his character 
may have come from John Heywood, author of “ A Hun¬ 
dred Merry Tales,” who was living at Mechlin at this time. 
The Archduke was at Mechlin in January, 1578. There is 
a record that Heywood corresponded with Lord Burghlev 
in 1575, but no later correspondence has been discovered. 

“ How say you to the French lord Monsieur le Bon ? ” 
“ God made him and therefore let him pass for a man. He 
is every man in no man : if a throstle sings he falls straight 
a capering.” 

The Duke of Alencon was invariably known by the title 
of “ Monsieur.” Short of stature, pock-marked, and with 
an enormous nose, his unprepossessing appearance is well 
known. As to his character, Motley describes him as false, 
fickle, and foolish. The French Ambassador to the English 
Court, at this period, was Mauvissi6re, who was trying to 
further a marriage between Queen Elizabeth and Alencon. 
It is probably to the relation between him and Alencon 
that Shakespeare refers, when he speaks of a throstle— 
Mauvis being the French for throstle. 

Undignified Conviviality 

“ How like you the young German, the Duke of Saxony’s 
nephew ? ” “ Very vilely in the morning when he is sober, 

and most vilely in the afternoon when he is drunk." 

John Casimir was the Duke of Saxony’s son-in-law. Of 
his German troops Motley says: “ their outrages are most 
execrable; they demand most exquisite food, .and drink 
champagne and burgundy by the bucketful.” They used 
to sing a certain doggrel ballad relating to their treatment; 
and Motley relates that John Casimir, on one occasion, 
after a supper party at his lodgings, diverted his company 
by singing a few verses of the ballad above mentioned. A 
certain amount of undignified conviviality is therefore 
noticeable in him. 

Portia’s descriptions of her suitors appear, therefore, to 
be, in many points, accurate descriptions of the four poli¬ 
tical leaders in the Netherlands, Don John of Austria, 
Archduke Matthias, the Duke of Alencon, and Prince John 
Casimir, though I do not suggest that two of them were 
actually as bad as Portia so cruelly depicts them. It >s 
interesting to note that, at one period, Shakespeare 
apparently intended to introduce only four suitors, so the 
English and Scottish ones, who appear to be mere types, 
may have been added afterwards. 1 don’t think that, at 
any period during Don John of Austria's lifetime, there 
were any British candidates for the Netherland Govern¬ 
ment. The Earl of Leicester was a candidate several years 
later. 
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The Plays of Shakespeare & Chapman 
in relation to French History 

By PERCY ALLEN. 

[Dennis Archer, 12 s 6 d net.] 

With an introduction by Marjorie Bowes. 
Reviewed by Lieut.-Col. W. M. DOUGLAS, C.S.I., C.l.E. 
President of The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

I N 1929, while already bv conviction, though not openly, 
an “ Oxfordian,” Mr. Allen published a book, “ Shakes¬ 
peare and Chapman as Topical Dramatists,” in which 
he showed conclusively that the “rival poet” of the 
Sonnets, while writing his two “Bussv” plays, had 
Twelfth Hight, Macbeth and Hamlet photographed verbally 
and pictorially upon his mind. Mr. Allen’s latest book 
covers, though far more widely, a part of the same ground; 
and is best presented to readers of The Shakespeare 
Pictorial by reference to the admirable introduction 
written by Miss Marjorie Bowen ; commencing with perti¬ 
nent comments upon the attitude often adopted by 
academic scholars, and by journalists, towards all Shakes¬ 
pearean research that is not sanctified by orthodoxy. 

Miss Bowen’s Introduction. 

“A number of scribblers, following blindly on the lead 
of these immovable traditionalists, have ignorantly, 
and often discourteously, sneered at, and made easy 
jests of what they had not troubled to investigate. 
Therefore, between the astonishing attitude of the 
learned, in refusing even to discuss any possible departure 
from orthodoxy, and the angry gibes of the unlearned 
. . . the extraordinary advances made in the last few 

years into this most intricate problem have been largely 
ignored or ridiculed, and have only been conducted under cir¬ 
cumstances of considerable difficulty and discouragement. 
It is not creditable to English scholarship that this should be 
so ; it might have been thought that the whole of the work 
in connection with the discoveries following Mr. Looney’s 
remarkable book, Shakespeare Identified, would have re¬ 
ceived at least sympathetic attention and respectful criti¬ 
cism from Shakespearean scholars. ... It should also 
be noted and most emphatically emphasised that none of 
the context of these books, i.e , the theories they embody, 
the discoveries they claim to put forward, or the deductions 
they draw have been confuted. There has been a certain 
amount of facile and ill-natured comment from those 
whose unlettered opinion is not worth having, and there 
has been some cautious, vague, and wholly unsatisfactory 
reference to the subject from those better equipped to in¬ 
vestigate the matter . . . but of unprejudiced, intelli¬ 
gent and impartial opinion from those fully qualified to 
•judge . . . there has been nothing. . . . The in¬ 
creasing weight of evidence in favour of Lord Oxford’s 
claim as “ William Shakespeare," however, the remarkable 
manner in which one discovery leads to another, . . . 
until much of what was hopelessly puzzling becomes 
absolutely clear, has gradually become so extremely 
important that a sufficient number of people is being 
interested (and in many cases convinced) to ensure the 
movement in making headway, even without any official 
recognition whatever, and in face of ... the impa¬ 


tience of the conventional-minded, who are always ready 
to jeer at what they cannot or will not understand." . * 

Contemporary Sources. 

Of all those who have so enthusiastically, and with so 
little reward, laboured in the cause . 1 . none has 
done more arduous service than Mr. Allen, who . . . ln 
the present book develops a side line that is, however, very 
cogent to the main theme, i.e., the contemporary sources of 
the matter of the plays, the identifications of the various 
characters therein, and the topical allusions with which 

the dramas abound. 

It is curious that Shakespearean scholarship has not 
before taken up, with exhaustive thoroughness, this aspect 
of the famous works, and that they have so often been 
treated as if they were not only detached from the writer's 
own experience, but from all that was happening about 
him at the various periods of their composition. 

A fixed belief in the Stratford-upon Avon man's author¬ 
ship would of necessity rule out any linking of the dramas 
with the author's life. ... If Lord Oxford is put in 
the place of the author, the whole of the life and the work 
fall so naturally into one piece that it becomes almost 
impossible to consider coincidence or chance as an explan¬ 
ation. Most important of all, perhaps, is the fact that the 
personality of Oxford emerges from the obscurity from 
which it has lately been rescued, as exactly the personality 
that any shrewd critic might have supposed to be behind 
the literary output of ‘Shakespeare.’ 

On the other point . . . from the vast amount of allusion 
to, and more or less symbolic treatment of contemporary 
events, foreign and domestic history, English and European 
characters in the plays, it is obvious that Lord Oxford not 
“might have had,” but must have had, all the necessary 
knowledge, training, and insight to gather, store and use 
such material, and that William Shakesper of Stratford- 
upon-Avon could not have done so. . . . 

Plays Symbolical. 

Anyone who keeps his judgment impartial, will, though 
he may disagree with or remain unconvinced by many 
points, have to admit that the evidence on the whole is 
overwhelmingly in favour of two facts, first that the plays 
are mainly symbolical, and treat of events, disguised or 
distorted, contemporary with the author, and largely pass¬ 
ing within his own experience; and second that this 
author must have been such a man as Lord Oxford was 
and in some such lofty position as this premier Earl of 
England held. 

Mr. Allen’s researches have taken him into what to most 
people will be byways of history; lie deals largely with 
the little known but intensely important intricacies of the 
great religious wars in France, and the protracted and 
abortive negotiations for the marriage of Queen Elizabeth 
with Francois de Valois, Due d’Alencon ; he finds in many 
of the characters who made the history of these times the 
prototypes of personages who are from the plays ot 
“William Shakespeare” more familiar to most of us than 
real people. It is a fascinating study carried out with 
great enthusiasm, skill, and learning, and opens up many 
new paths of speculation and inquiry.” . 

To the above able epitome of the scope and purpose o 
Mr, Allen’s book, abbreviated owing to conditions of space, 
the following conclusions may be added : He shows clear y 
that Lord Oxford was the historic oiiginal of Hamlet the 
Prince, and was author of Hamlet the play; and tna 
Chapman well knowing these facts, wrote “ The 
of Bussy,” as a counterblast. Mr. Allen further shows th 
Macbeth and King Lear are companion plays—Witn 
Catherine de Medici as First Witch, and as Goneril, a 
that both plays were strongly influenced by AgnpP 
d’Aubignd’s epic poem, “ Les Tragiques,” written abo 
1577. M 
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THE VIRGINIA COMPANY AND 

THE TEMPEST 

By Capt. B. M. Ward. 

I N 1609 a new charter was granted to the Virginia 
Company by King James ; and, on the strength of this, 
a considerable sum of money was invested in the re¬ 
organised Company. A fleet of nine ships was fitted out, 
in order to take fresh supplies, and the new Governor, Sir 
Thomas Gates, to the colony. They sailed m June; but 
half way across the Atlantic they encountered a very severe 
storm, and were forced to part company. Seven of the 
ships eventually made James Town, the capital of the 
Virginia colony. The other two, however, one of which 
was the flagship, with Sir Thomas Gates on board, were 
wrecked on one of the Bermuda Islands. fror nearly 
a year the castaways were marooned on this Island ; but 
in Nlav, 1610, having built a pinnace, they managed to 
reach James Town. 

The new Governor, on his arrival, found the colony on 
the verge of dissolution, as a result of misgovernrnent, 
mutinv, and disease. Gates had practically decided to 
abandon the enterprise, when he was saved by the timely 
arrival of Lord De la Warr from England, with provisions 
and reinforcements. De la Warr took over the Governor¬ 
ship; and on 15 July, 1610, Gates sailed back to England 
for a fresh supply of cattle. Among other things he took 
with him a letter written by the Secretary and Recorder ot 
the Colony, William Strachey, and addressed to an Ex¬ 
cellent Lady.” The identity of this “ Excellent Ladv 
is not known ; but she was evidently someone very closely 
associated with the London Council of the Virginia Com¬ 
pany, because the letter contained a strict v confidents 
account of the appalling state into which the colony had 
fallen. Obviously, if such information had got about m 
England, it would have seriously prejudiced Sir Thomas 
Gate's attempts to raise more money on behalf of the 
coIonv. The London Council of the Company, tn order to 
allay public opinion, published an official statement which 
was based on the tetter: but they carefully suppressed the 
more lurid details of the lamentable condition of the 
colony, so as not to frighten away prospective investors 
The letter was then handed to Richard Hakluyt, the official 
historian of overseas enterprises, with strict injunctions 
that it was not to be published. At his death, tn I6Io, it 
passed to his successor, Samuel Purchas. In 1624, the 
Virginia Company was dissolved; and the ban against 
publication being thus automatically lifted, it was printed 
in full by Purchas in 1625. 

Now, the interesting thing about this letter is that it 
was the chief source of The Tempest. Numerous verbal 
parallels make it clear that the author of the play, whoever 
he may have been, had not only read the letter, but probab¬ 
ly possessed a copy of it. 


For some time past I have been convinced that The 
Tempest was written by Sir Walter Raleigh. He wrote 
it with the object of trying to persuade King James :.j 
release him from the Tower. It was acted, probably with 
the connivance of Raleigh’s devoted friend, Prince W u:\, 
before the King, on 1st November, 1611. Raleigh por::a\\ 
himself as Prospero, who is living in a Cell hi the 
Enchanted Island. The Epilogue, spoken by Raleigh. 
Prospero, and addressed directly to King James, who wa> 
seated in the auditorium on 1st November, 1611, concludes 
with a moving appeal for his release:— 

And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be reliev’d by prayer ; 

Which pierces so that it assaults 

Mercy itself, and frees all faults : 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, . 

Let your indulgence set me free. 

The full allegorical interpretation of The Tempest is mo>t 
interesting ; bat lack of space forbids me from going furth-.-r 
into it here. 

My conjecture that Raleigh was the author of The 
Tempest became practically a certainty, when I discovered 
that, in 1611, Raleigh was engaged in writing a dmrt 
historical treatise about the Duchy of Milan and rise King¬ 
dom of Naples. In this treatise we find many mm nls.cij 
occur also in the plav, e.g., Ferdinand, Francis, \ntonio. 
Gonsalvo, Tunis, Arabia,and Algiers; as well as the follow¬ 
ing verv significant sentence: “. . • seeing the world is 

yet in a slumber, and that this longcalm will shortly break 
out in some terrible tempest . . . ” It seems difficult to 
suppose that all this is merely coincidence. 

An obvious objection to Raleigh’s authorship of The 
Tempest is this. He was a prisoner iri the Tower, and not 
a Member of the Virginia Council: how, then, couni he 
have become possessed of a copy of Strachey > *ctur 
addressed to the unknown “Excellent Lady.’ I ms 
objection, I think, can be met. One of the leading members 
of the Council was William, Earl of Pembroke. Now lus 
mother, the famous Mary, Countess of Pembroke 
“Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother"—was Raleigh ;> hie- 
long friend and lover. Ever since 1603 she had been cease¬ 
lessly trving to secure his release; and she would ,K ‘ luraU > 
be interested in anv news from Virginia, because Kaleign 
himself in 1584, had made the first abortive attempt to 
found the colony. I can imagine nobody more likel> to c 
the “Excellent Lady” to whom Strachev addressed 
letter. There is, moreover, no mention in the letter o me 
« Excellent Lady’s” husband; and this again points to '-an 
Pembroke who was a widow. Unfortunate^ noting 
appears to be known of Strachey s earlier career, 
some link could be found connecting him with Raleij, 

Lady Pembroke, the chain would be complete 
Raleigh’s authorship of The Tempest virtually established. 

It is. perhaps, hardly necessary to sav thi^lTfke- 
could not possibly have been written by V\ wit h 

spere of Stratford. He had nothing wha ever to do 
the Virginia Company; and it is out of the Q<*es , 
he could have obtained a copy of Strachey s higj1' £ 
dential letter. And even if he had surreptitiously doneso, 
it is inconceivable that he would have been so 
incorporate passages from it into his play; becausesuch*, 
action would certainly have brought down upon 1 j d tQ 
the wrath of the Virginia Company, and would hav , 

the most disagreeable consequences. 
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SHAKESPEARE AT WORK 

By G. B. HARRISON, LL.D. 

(London : Routledge and Kegan Paul, 10/6 net). 
Reviewed by PERCY ALLEN. 

HIS book is a sequel to Dr. Harrison’s *' Elizabethan 
Journal” (3 vols.), which concluded upon the death 
of Oueen Elizabeth in 1603; but since the learned 
author sTill believes that 11 Shakespeare” was William 
Shaksper of Stratford-upon-Avon, the result is “an 
imaginary portrait, a conjectural reconstruction,’’ much of 
which, in Dr. Harrison’s own words, “ is and must be sheer 
"uesswork.” The admission is commendably honest; but, 
surelv, it is an astonishing fact that this latest Lile of 
u rdiakespeare." by one of the world's greatest living 
authorities upon the Elizabethan age, should be heralded by 
such words. The best books upon “ Shakespeare ” by the 
Oxfordian writers, are not, at bottom, “sheer guesswork,” 
but are built up, page by page, from a closely argued inter¬ 
relation ot ascertained tact and legitimate inference. 

The primary gue scs upon which Dr. Harrison bases his 
ca-e aie, substantially, those posited b>Dr. Dover Wilson, 
in his “Essential Shakespeare”; namely that the Strat¬ 
ford man wrote nearly all the Folio of 1623, and that 
Shakespeare's admitted knowledge of, and familiarity with, 
prominent contemporary Elizabethan personalities, and 
European affairs, was obtained through a long intimacy 
with the Earl of Southampton, who is the Fair Youth of 
the Sonnets. Dr. Harrison, like Dr. Wilson before him, 
though familiar with Mrs. Stopes' “ Life of Southampton,” 
suppresses the fact that Mrs. Stopes-and Capt. B. M. Ward 
—worked, for vears, at the Record Office, in a vain 
endeavour to trace links between Shaksper and the Earl. 
Such an admission, however, with its obvious corollary, 
was too dangerous a one to make. Once show that Shaks¬ 
per and Southampton were never intimates; and the ortho¬ 
dox case is badly shaken. 

VIVIDLY PRESENTED. 

This “Shakespeare at Work,” then, finely informed, and 

_special problems apart—always vividly and readably 

presented, does indeed skilfully picture certain aspects of 
the second half of the With century ; but, to Oxfordian 
scholars, the omissions are not less significant than the 
assumptions. Everything that fails to fit in with Dr. 
Harrison’s scheme of things is quietly ignored. Upon p.3/, 
for example, reference is made to that “School of NiglU ” 
clique represented by Marlowe, Harriot, and others, but 
the resultant literary battle between the “rival poet.” 
Chapman, and Shakespeare himself, is passed over,although 
--or is it because?—that feud goes almost to the bottom of 
the Shakespearean mystery, and is referred to, again and 
a aain, in the Sonnets, in Love's Labour's Lost,and by Jonson, 
especially in Every Man Out. Concerning that last named 
most illuminating play, Dr, Harrison admits that “ not 


without mustard " is a gibe at Shaksper's “ non sans <ln i c t * 
but conceals the awkwardly complete truth that Sovliard© 
JonsonV natural clown," is a direct burlesque V n ‘j 'rY 
pudiation of William of Stratford. 

. Turning to Twelfth Night, unanswerably int. rpr. » n 
Oxfordians, as a topical comedy of the Eliza bet :i.\;JjL^ 
marriage negotiations (ca. 1380), I would remind reader* 
that Dr. Hotson, in his “ Shakespeare Versus Shadow.’ 
has given us the strongest evidence for believing that 
Sight and Merry Wives were being acted in 15“«. ai.il l. ; -7; 
dates which, if correct—and there is no valid :v:,M.n 
rejecting them—are alone destructive of the Sirmfordiai* 
case; because these two comedies, numbered 21 and 1\. 

Sir E. Chamber’s order, cannot be fitted into am Nmniohj. 
gical scheme for a dramatist whose career did m,t 
until the early nineties. Dr. Harrison, Uowvvn. -a i n i, 
continuing to date both plays 1602, opines that i I. 
discovery “creates more difficulties than it solves." 

Evading the Issue 

What are those difficulties ? Our author, as usual, evades 
the issue, but sooner or later he will be compelled to face 
it. Dealing with As You Like It, William and Audrey an 
described as “real yokels,” and Touchstone as a ‘ inaunnl 
minded fool”; but Dr. Harrison remains blind to the lac; 
—as I have conclusively shown it to be—that WiiLLun :> 
a train the Stratford man, Jonson’s “natural clou n.' anu that 
Touchstone is Lord Oxford, the comedic dramatist. ■'Shake¬ 
speare,’’ married to Audrey, who stands for his own ; Lays. 
Again we are given, upon p-72, an interesting reuuni'-oMurr 
of the drowning in the Avon, at a spot about one miieircm 
Stratlord, of a girl, Katharine Hamlet, whose deatn. thinks 
Dr. Harrison, provided ideas for Ophelia. Nevertheless the 
inner meaning of Hamlct t SLS a dramatization of tiio relation* 
between Burleigh, Oxford, and Anne Cecil, w ho aw Polo 
nius, Hamlet, and Ophelia, is ignored in this book, despit.' 
the fact that Dr. Dover Wilson grants our identification ol 
Burleigh with Polonius ! Admiral Holland's new l ook 
proves conclusively, as it seems to me, that Mantle: wa* n;>: 
drafted in 15S3 : when William of Stratford, some P* year* 
old was, by common consent, still in Warwickshire. 

The “ Dark Lady,” of the Sonnets, as some of us hold, is 
none other than Queen Elizabeth herself; but Dr. Harrison 
haf made the "startling new discovery” (vide Press advt. 
that she was a London prostitute named Negro ! It is 
another strange fact concerning tins book, that, although 
its author holds The Dream to have been w ritten for the 
wedding of Lord Derby with Lady Elizabeth \ ere in 1 - T ^ 
Lord Oxford's name is not mentioned from cover to cover. 
Stranger still is the statement upon the w rapper, that tin 
is the first occasion upon which any writer, “who know- 
anything about the period,” has traced “the development 
of Shakespeare as man and dramatist alongside the event 
of his day.” Seeing that several persons, myself mniuieo. 
having been doing that very thing for five or > C ‘T 
past, this statement, against which 1 have alcea 
complained, in vain, to both author and publisher, > ,ou • 
in the interests of truth end propriety, be immediate . 
withdrawn. 

Tempered Approval 

One closes this volume with much admiration an 
respect for the breadth of its author’s learning, and lo J 
ease with which he moves among, and links together, 
XVIth century persons and events; but our *PP r< ?' . j 
necessarily, tempered by Dr. Harrison's complete 
inward vision, and by his persistent evasion or a 
innumerable, and basic, difficulties with which n 
inevitably confronted, 
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“ Shakespeare, Oxford, and 

Elizabethan Times ” 

By Rear Admiral H. H. Holland, C.B. 

(Denis Archer. !2s. 6d.) 

REVIEWED BY CAPT. B. M. WARD. 

Admiral Holland is one of the pioneers of the “ Oxford 
Movement.” He read, and was converted by, Mr. Looney’s 
“ Shakespeare Identified,” shortly after its publication ; and 
at once he set to work to test for himself the new author¬ 
ship hypothesis. His method of approach was a novel one. 
He read through all the plays very carefully, and noted all 
those passages which are obviously topical allusions either 
to some contemporary historical episode, or to some event 
in Oxford’s life. He published the results of his researches 
in 1923 in a book called “ Shakespeare through Oxford 
Glasses,” in which he showed that Oxford started to write 
the plays in 1574—when William Shaksper of Stratford was 
ten years old—and that throughout the fifteen-seventies and 
’eighties there are scores and scores of topical allusions to 
contemporary events. No wonder Sir Edmund Chambers, 
imitating the fox in the fable, cries “sour grapes,” and 
declares that he can find few if any topical allusions in the 
Shakespeare plays. 

Additional Topical Allusions. 

In this new book Admiral Holland returns once more to 
the charge, and has added a large number of topical 
allusions to those in his previous work. He has also made 
a few minor modifications in the dates of the plays ; but on 
the whole his previous dates stand, especially in the case of 
those plays where the number of topical allusions is 
unusually large. 

It is impossible here to examine in detail all Admiral 
Holland’s conclusions ; but two examples will serve to show 
the extraordinary completeness and thoroughness of his 
methods. In the case of Hamlet he gives no fewer than 
forty-six topical allusions all pointing to or about the year 
1583. Now, for generations the Stratfordians have been 
telling us that Hamlet was written in 1602 ; but, unfortun¬ 
ately for them, Nash made an obvious allusion to the play 
in 1589. How do they get over this difficulty? Quite 
simply. They have invented an entirely fictitious Ur-Hamlet 
which, without a single shred of evidence, they have ascribed 
ioThomas Kyd. Admiral Holland shows the worthlessness 
of such unscholarly methods. 

Most revealing is the light thrown, by 1 his author’s 
patient researches, upon traditionally difficult lines, now 
become clearly intelligible, in connection with these new 
dates, such as 1583 for Hamlet. Thus in Hamlet iv.5 :— 

O how the wheel becomes it. 

It is the false steward that stole his master’s daughter. 
I quote from p.76 .—■. 

From March to June, 1583, possibly for a longer time, 
the Earl of Leicester, the Master of the Horse, was 


trying to arrange a marriage between ln>-lep.da-D'hier 
Dorothy Devereux, and James Suuan. K.tv* «>j 
Scotland. Here, therefore, we have the NI.ih* 




daughter, and the true Steward—bt-w.srd :ur: 
to be a name and not a profession. 

In Julv, 1583, Thomas Perrott, w i:n. 1 
some olTice in the Royal Household. 
Leicester’s plans by usurping to iimi'clt 
intended for the King of Scotland: i..r L 
Dorothy Devereux. He, therefore, is : 

As for the line, “how the wheel lecomes 
learn that by pronouncing Perroit. nr l'arri-it. ; 
was sometimes spelt, in a somewhat Italian m.mr.c 
Parrott, or Par-rota, which in Latin iiK-au? a 
Further, 

Having thus introduced the hrhle^rci: 
punning references, he turn?- his at!i*ina.:! *,i. ta 
name, and says, “you must wear \nur :ce 
difference.” “Rue with a difference" “ 
rue and “different rue " in French is “ :!:w 
which gives the French or Norman name of I> 
Eliza hetman Panning 

Elizabetlians thought punning good art. as M rca 


>t 
1 lie 
•ng . <u t 


>o: 

• ; • 

•; -d with 
c ward. 

we next 
■ name 
r.ct. ,\ •- i 
wheel. 


•\crv.:x. 


also tell> 
rd play; 
satu:c ! ’* 
• tiuit 


us by his coinmeiulation of Romeo s lautasta 
“ Now a 11 thou what thou art. !>y arras well a- 
Yet thousands of educated [eopic :u*c.iv 
Shakespeare never punned ! 

Another interesting pla\ is /. icV i.aiwir - i. a: winch 
Admiral Hollaiul limls eightivn topic : i .i.l::-:*all 
pointing to 157. Here, as well as in ;nan> "t:a-r 
lie is at one with Mrs. Eva l uiiilt Clark, wa*.".e ■ n.. 1 ,-.*’ J he 
Satirical Comedy; Luvc's Labours Lo<l." has r---n:!y keen 
published in America. It is most remarkable note how- 
discoveries such as these, by revealing the basic truth o; ike 
matter, clear up a host of difiicultio-L of winch ortiiotlox 
are fully aware, but cannot satisfactorily explain. Lcne's 
Labour's Lost, for instance, was supposed, by the E iu«>r of 
the Irving edition of Shakespeare, tn he a d<*u:*.;o uri-n 
the Euphuistic school, and upon the pedantical ant:theses of 
Lilly’s plays; but directly one realises that the first perfor¬ 
mance of the coined) in question, ami lhedn\ of publication 
of Euphues synchronize, in 1579. it becomes apparent that 
Love's Labour's Lost is no skit upon Euphuism, but is the 
genuine thing—Euphuism in its fullest flower: a m >st 
important discovery. 

The Admiral Diverges 

In one respect, however, Admiral Holland has advan:ed 
a proposition with which man) - Oxfordians will disagree. 
He thinks that some of the plays, notably the later «mes 
such as Pericles , Winter's Tale, Cymbeline, Tempest, etc., 
were written by William Shaksper of Stratford. That 
Oxford had little or no hand in many of these plays will 



a plav such as Henry VIII. ,, 

It is quite certain that, whether or no we agree with au 
Admiral Holland’s conclusions, we cannot help being struck 
with the wide reading and scholarship he brings to his 
subject. His encyclopaedic knowledge of Eltytcthno 
England, and especially of manv little known books, is quite 
remarkable. “Shakespeare, Oxford and Elizabethan Times 
is a book no Oxfordian should miss. 

Members are reminded that the Annual Subscription oJIOfl 
is now due , and should be sent to the Hon Sec., ay * 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 
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PERCYALLENIC 

Lecture on The Elizabethan Drama 

Mr. Percy Allen’s lecture, at the Livingstone Hall. 
Westminster, on December 9, for The International 
Fellowship of Literature, drew a large and responsive 
audience, including several well-known writers. Mr. 
Allen’s subject was “The Elizabethan Drama” a method 
of play-writing which—the speaker contended—has never 
yet been properly understood, principally because the 
academic authorities have never yet perceived the full 
significance of its topicalities, nor fathomed the complex, 
and subtle, mentalities that produced it. The question of 
Shakespearean authorship was incidentally raised ; thus 
leading up to a long and animated discussion, at the close 
of which the lecturer was generally considered to have held 
his own. Mr. Allen obviously enjoys being heckled. Mr. 
Clifford Bax presided with an easy charm, his presence 
adding materially to the pleasure of an evening that was 
subsequently described by Miss Evelyn, the Fellowship’s 
Hon. Secretary, as “one of the most successful that we have 
held.” 

The Other Side of the Atlantic 

* A Shakespeare Fellowship Correspondent writes :— 

The Oxfordian and Historical interpretations of the plays 
of “ Shakespeare ” are beginning to win acceptance in 
America. Mr. Percy Allen is already planning a lecture- 
tour of the United States, probably for the Autumn of 1934, 
or the spring of 1935. If, as is possible, the scheme matures, 
Mr. Allen hopes while in the States, to assist in the 
inauguration of a Branch, or Branches, of The Shakespeare 
Fellowship in New York, and possibly in other cities. The 
first Branch of the Fellowship in England, has been recently 
inaugurated, at Hampstead, and is meeting fortnightly, 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hamlet Philpot, of 6 Bigwood Court, 
N.W.ll, as joint Hon. Secretaries. 




Criticism 

r. Frederic Perry Noble, of Spokane, U.S.A., writes:— 


SUPERANNUATION 

By a substantial vote of 19 to 2, two abstaining, the 
Borough Council has decided to inaugurate a scheme for 
superannuation for its officers and servants on 1st April 
next. The resolution must be confirmed, again by a two- 
thirds majority, before becoming operative, but that is 
likely to be done at the next monthly meeting in February. 

As was pointed out, this is the biggest financial under¬ 
taking which the Council has been called upon to consider 
during the whole of its existence. Though it will primarily 
benefit officers and servants, yet its effects will be more 
general. That elderly men who have served for many 
years (the minimum is ten years and the maximum over 
forty) and who continue in their work solely because they 
could not maintain existence otherwise, will now be able 
to retire, must meet with general approval. 

At the outset there are bound to be anomalies, but these 
can be adjusted by the application of good will and common 
sense. Some aspects of the scheme, at first glance, may not 
be understandable, but consideration and full knowledge 
will shew that the}' are based on sound principles. 

To do good actions grudgingly robs them of half their 
value. It is to the good, therefore, that of the twenty-cne 
members who were present and took the trouble to record 
their opinions, nineteen decided that the scheme should be 
adopted. The two Councillors who did not vote must have 
a strange conception of their public duties. Blanks aie 
well—just blanks. 

The voting was as follows :— 

For —The Mayor (Councillor J. H. Rowe), AJdermen 
Bailey, Ballance, Cox, Sir A. D. Flower, Smith and Winter; 
Councillors Baker, Baxter, Flower, Grail, Hartwell, Justins, 
Knight, Matthews, Morgan, Ray, Smith and Thompson. 

Against —Councillors Edwards and Elliott. 

Did not vote —Councillors Bush and Waldron. 

Absent —Alderman Bullard, Councillors Barnard, 
Kendall, Lawson and Lea. 


Continued from previous column. 


The Shakespeare Pictorial for November, contains Percy 
Allen’s review of Dr. Harrison’s “Shakespeare at Work.” 
This review, in my conscientious judgment, is so mistaken 
and unjust, that I think truth and fair play call for 
exposure of Mr. Allen’s errors and misrepresentations. 

He bears false witness against Dr. Harrison by insinuat¬ 
ing that the latter declared “the dark lady’’of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets to have been a London prostitute named “Lucy 
Negro.” As I have read Harrison’s book repeatedly and 
made notes of such matters, I assure you that he said 
nothing of the sort that Allen charges him with. Harrison 
merely stated that there seems reason to believe that in 
Shakepeare’s time there were Negro harlots at London. 
He makes no statement as to one of them having been 
“the dark lady.” 

Mr. Allen alleges that the wrapper on “Shakepeare at 
Work” avers that this is the first occasion upon which any 
writer “who knows anything about the period” has traced 
“the development of Shakespeare as man and dramatist 
alongside the events of his day.” He complains that the 
Continued at foot of next column. 


statement is untruthful and fails in propriety. His 
imagined justification for complaining is that for five or 
six years he has been tracing “Shakespeare's” development as 
Harrison has done. Nevertheless, Mr. Allen has no ground 
for complaint. He hasn’t been tracing the true Shaks- 
pere’s development. He’s been tracing that of Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and imagining that his earl is the 
Shaksperean genius whose credit has fallen to William 
Shakspere, Gent., of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Your space will not enable you to publish a lengthy review 
of Mr. Allen’s review, but the two instances I cite should 
suffice to substantiate my strictures. From beginning to end 
his article is vitiated by fallacies and incapacity to think 
straight. The trouble with him and his like, as he had 
previously shown in his review of Dr. Wilson’s “The 
Essential Shakespeare” in The Shakespeare Pictorial for 
June, 1932, is that they don’t know the difference between 
actuality, fact or realness and fancy, fiction or imaginings. 
They think guesses are evidence and inference is demon¬ 
stration. 

Frederic Perry Noble. 
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In the interest of Shakespearean rescan It this column isplaced 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Fcllcvrsh ip icho alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

The Satirical Comedy, 

Love’s Labour’s Loft. 

A Study by Eva Clark (with illustrations) New York. 

William Farquhar Parson, 1933. 

REVIEWED BY PERCY ALLEX. 

In 1919 Professor Abel Lefranc, of the Institut de France, 
now a Vice-President of the Shakespeare Fellowship, wrote 
a book entitled “Sous Le Masque de William Shakespeare,” 
in which he interpreted Love's Labour’s Lost as being based 
upon events that actually occurred in France. Now another 
of our Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Eva Turner Clark, well-known 
as the author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Plays in the Order of Their 
Writing,” has written, and published in New York, an 
elaborate study of the play, which—and, no doubt correctly 
—she interprets as a satirical dramatization of two famous 
royal progresses. These took place, respectively, in July 
and October, 1378, namely Oueen Elizabeth's journev, with 
lier court, to AudLey End and Cambridge; and Catherine 
de Medici's journey, with her daughter, Marguerite de 
Valois. Queen of Navarre, and the “fixing squadron” of 
court beauties, down to Xerac, there to negotiate with 
Marguerite's husband, Henry of Navarre—the King 
Ferdinand of the play—concerning certain towns in 
Aquitaine, which Henry held as securin' lor his wife’s 
hitherto unpaid dowrv. 

I wholly agree w itli Mrs. Clark, that the English progress— 
upon which the Oueen was accompanied, among many others 
by Lord Oxford i Feste in Ifth .V ight) and Sii Christopher 
Hatton—is far more often alluded to than any superficial 
reader will discern ; in part because Shakespeare disguised 
the English names, while maintaining many of the French 
ones quite, or almost unchanged. That quick-witted 
couple of potential lovers, Rosalind and Boon, lor example, 

I take to be none other, in the English allegory, than Oueen 
Elizabeth anti Lord Oxford, though Mrs Claik identifies 
the lady as Ann Vavasour. If readers ask us why the 
French and English progresses should thus be interwoven, 
in Shakespeare’s thought, the answer is, that already, by 
July, 1578, negotiations for the Elizabeth-Alen<pon marriage 
—a principle theme of Twelfth Night —had been re-opened : 
the French envoys, sent for that purpose, actually over¬ 
taking Elizabeth while, on the progress in question, she was 
staying at Mel ford Hall, in Suffolk. Hence the open 
references to Alcn?on in the play, and Costard’s “Marry Me 
to one Frances,” meaning Francois d’Alencon. The 
intensely Euphuistic style of Love's Labour's Lost is wholly 
due, of course, to the fact that the date of its drafting 
coincides approximately with the pubiication of Lyly’s 
Euphues. 

Certain identifications of characters, in this comedy, are 
difficult and complicated ; for the reason that, as happened 
with other Shakespearean plays also, a later revision—in 
this case 1596—caused inevitably, a transfer, and jumble up 
of personal allusions, Mrs. Clark for instance, cleverly, and 


no doubt correctly, concludes that Don Armado, the man 
“with a mint of phrases iii his brain” (i.e. Euphuism) is Don 
John of Austria, the “fantastical Spaniard,*' and half- 
brother to the King of Spain, who in 1571, annihilated the 
d urkish armada, or armado, at the decisive battle of 
Lepanto ; though it seems that the Spaniard becomes later, 
in part, at least, the Euphuistic Lord Oxford himself, 
Shal espeare, in love with his own plays, symbolised by 
Jaquenetta, who thus corresponds to Touchstone’s “wife,” 
Audrey, in As You Like It. In the French allegory, how¬ 
ever, Costard and Jaquenetta seem to be rightly identified, 
by Mrs. Clark, as the Duke of Arschot (Costarch), and Mgry, 
Oueen of Scots, whereas, in the English allegory, Costard 
has become William Shaksper punished for undue intimacy 
with Jaquenetta, the plays. 

Cunningly has Mrs. Clark detected other plausible 
allusions, notably Costard’s, “O, sir, plaintain, a plain 
plaintain, no 1‘envoy,” as being an allusion to the prospec¬ 
tive appearance in the Netherlands of the Prince Palatine, 
John Casimir, who, with his troops, was commissioned by 
Queen Elizabeth, to keep in check the dangerous influence 
of Alen^on. No less shrewdly perceived is the reference to 
tlie individual who, with “a mounting mind” spurred his 
horse “against the steep uprising hill” (IV.I), as aiming at 
the Citadel of Mons, on the hill, captured by Alenqon in 
July. 1578, and thus referred to again in V.I. 

Arma. . . . Do you not educate youth at the charge- 
house on the top of the mountain ? 

Holo. Or Mons, the hill. 

Arma. At your sweet pleasure. 

Holo. I do, sans question. 

Here the French and Latin tags, together with the 
reference to “educating youth,” or training young soldiers, in 
the Citadel of Mons, make the allusion indisputable, when 
once it is pointed out. I also agree with Mrs. Clark that 
Biron, though in the French allegory"’a French general, is, in 
the Eng lish allegory, Oxford-Shakespeare, and that Boyet is 
Tom Knyvet the Tybalt of Romeo and Juliet. 

Interesting, and suggestive also, are the many links traced 
by the authoress with Gabriel Harvey’s speeches at Audley 
End, in 1578, and with the gifts, accompanied by Latin 
addresses, made, among others, to Oxford (Feste), Sidney 
(Aguecheek) and Hatton-Forfri/ichi/s Infoclix , “The Fortu¬ 
nate Vnhappy” Malvolio, of Twelfth Night— events leading 
up, inexorably, not only to Love's Labour's Lost and the 
comedy of Illyria, but also to a Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Nothing, in my judgment, consolidates better our Oxfordian 
thesis than the slow but inevitable linking together, from 
ascertained history, and from textual interpretation of eacli 
Shakespearean play with a sequence of others. 

Greatly admiring, as I do, the learning and vision dis¬ 
played in this clever book, and the valuable proofs it affords 
— confirming Admiral Holland—that the date of Loves 
Labour's Lost, as first drafted, is indisputably 1578, I should 
have liked to see more attention paid to the impor¬ 
tant revision of 1596, and to Mr. Rupert Taylor’s book, “The 
Date of Loi'e’s Labour’s Lost.” Mr. Taylor shows that the 
play contains many allusions to the pamphlets in the 
Harvey-Nash quarrel of 1596, with Harvey as Holofernes : 
and he attributes conjecturally to Lyly the earlier play, if 
any such existed. Oxfordians, however, will generally 
agree that Mrs. Clark has successfully identified that earlier 
play with the double masque, A Masque of Amazons and a 
Mashe of Knights, presented before the Queen on January, 

11, 1578-79, probably with Love's Labour's Won (All's Well ) 
as its companion. All the identifications, will not, I 
suppose, meet with general acceptance, hut this is emphati¬ 
cally a book to be read, and to be kept for reference. 
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at the disposal of the Shakespearean Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

BEN JONSON’S “DISCOVERIES” 
(“TIMBER”) & SHAKESPEARE 

By F. H. COLSON. 

(Sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and Head- master of Plymouth College). 

The Secretary of the Shakespeare Fellowship thinks that 
the following facts may not be generally known, and, it so, 
mav be of interest to Shakespearean students. 

One of the two examples here discussed is the passage in 
“Discoveries,” or “Timber," in which Jonson says of Bacon: 
He who hath fill'd up all numbers ; and performed 
that in our own tyme which may be compared or pre¬ 
ferred either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome. 

This has no bearing on Shakespeare, but critics have 
frequently noticed its similarity to Jonson s lines on 
Shakespeare: 

Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. ^ 

And some have seen in this an argument for their belief 
that Jonson was aware that Bacon was the real author ot 
Shakespeare’s plays. 

The other example is the well known passage in the 
same book, in which Jonson expresses his great admiration 
for Shakespeare, but censures his rapidity and carelessness 
in writing and quotes, or mis-quotes, a line of JulntsCassar 
in support of his statement. 

Both these passages are in substance reproductions from 
the “Controversies” of Seneca ‘Rhetor, the father of the 
famous philosopher. 

It is only in comparatively recent years that the true 
nature of the “Discoveries” has been known. Various 
critics, in particular M. Castelain, have succeeded in bring¬ 
ing together many of the sources from which it is derived, 
and shown that it is, mainly at least, a collection of pas¬ 
sages from various, chiefly Latin, writers which Jonson has 
adopted, sometimes paraphrasing, sometimes translating, 

and re-arranged in a curious way. Occasionally he adapts 
them to contemporary persons and circumstances. 1 he 
sources are sometimes later classical, sometimes compara¬ 
tively modern authors as Heinsius, Lipsius and vi\es. 
Castelain has in his edition printed these source Passages 
below Jonson’s text, italicising those sentences which ate 
most obviously utilized. 

One of the most frequently used sources is ^^“Contro¬ 
versies” of the elder Seneca, a distinguished rhetorician, who 

Uke so many men of his time gave exhibitions of oratory 
on imaginary subjects. He was a man of prodigious 

memory, and in his old age drew up his reminiscences for 

his sons The book contains much personal gossip and 
literary criticism ; but the main part deals with a number 
of “controversies,” or fictitious subjects of legal debate. It 


is not without interest, and though now generally ig nored > 
even by professional scholars, was well known in the 

M Inon^o/his introductory passages, Seneca, in lamenting 
the decay of Roman oratory says, “quidqmd Komana 
facundia habet, quod insolenti Graeciae aut opponat, au 
praeferat, circa Ciceronem effioruit. 

(all that Roman eloquence has to compare with or 
prefer to insolent Greece flourished in the time of 

The ''context abundantly shows that the phrase quoted 

above from the “Discoveries” is a reproduction of tins 

Jonson has been adapting what Seneca says of a cert i. 
Cassius Severus to the case of Bacon. He then 
takes Seneca’s eulogy of the Ciceronian age and 
ubsdtute" for it the Elizabethans, Bacon taking 
the place of Cicero. But as Cicero and his age 
were P to the Greeks what Bacon and the Elizabethans 
were to the Greeks plus Romans, ‘insolent Greece has to be 
supplemented with ‘haughty Rome. When this is und. - 
stood ail difficulty about the recurrence of the phrase in the 
lines to Shakespeare vanishes. This phrase for a *\goodor 
better than the classics,’ probably easily recognized by 
contemporary scholars, took Jonson s fancy, and there is 

nothing remarkable in his applying it at one time to the 

greatest poet, and at another to the greatest prose writer 
of his age. . 

That the other passage is largely a reproduction of 
Seneca’s estimate of an orator called Hatenus might nave 
been guessed from the phrase “As Augustus said of Hatenus 
s affiant inandns erat ,” for any large Latin D^tionaj would 
give under s ufflamino (put on the break) the reference to the 
‘ Controversies." How little original the criticism of 
Shakespeare is may be seen best at the end of the passage, 
though it is clear almost throughout. 

“His wit was in his own power; would that the rule 
of it had been so too. Many times he fell into those 
things could not escape laughter: as when he said m 
the person of Caesar, one speaking to him ; Caesar, 
thou dost me wrong, he replied, * Cresar did never 
wrong but with just cause,” and such like, which were 
ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices with his virtues. 
There was more to be praised in him than to be 
pardoned. 

Seneca’s words are: .... , 

“ In sua potestate habebat ingenium, in aliena modum 
saepe incidebat in ea, quae densum 
effugere non possent. Merr ini ilium . . . dixisse (a slip 
follows which involved an impropriety) . . . et pleraque 
huiusgeneris illi obicie- bantur. Redimebat tamen vitia 
virtutibus et persaepe plus habebat quod laudares quam 

cui ignosceres. 1 , P • , 

(“ He had his wit in his own power, the control. oi it 
was not his own ... he often fell into things 
which could not escape derision. I remember him 
saving &c. ... and many things of this kind were 
brought up against him. Yet he redeemed his vices 
: with his virtues, and very often he had more to be 

praised than to be pardoned.) . 

Now it is true that some sentences in this passage, and 
particularly the famous words, “I loved the man and do 
J honour his memory on this side idolatry” etc. have no 
[ counterpart in Seneca on Haterius. But it does not follow 
' that they are not an adaptation from some other Latin 
\ passage. I can illustrate the possibility from my own 
experience. My attention was drawn to the “Discoveries 

Continued at foot of next page, 






festival company 


out patients by teaching them how to make toys, 
embroidery, lingerie, and other articles. They propose 
holding an Exhibition and Sale in Stratford-upon-Avon 
next month, and to organise this a Committee of Ladies is 
being formed. 

The preliminary meeting will be held at an early date 
and it is hoped that the Mayoress will consent to preside. 
Particulars will be given of the work of the Hospitals at 
Northfield and Bromsgrove and of the Out-Patients' 
Department in Broad Street, Birmingham. Plans will be 
made for the Sale and for the formal opening, the details of 
which the Committee will be called upon to decide. 
Invitations will be issued shortly through the Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. D. E. Woodman, 94, Shottery Road, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


The New Picture House 


The work of reconstructing the new Picture House in 
Greenhill Street is progressing rapidly, but it is quite clear 
that the building cannot be ready for 12th February. After 
has been finished internal decoratioi s and 
be rapidly completed. The transmission 
involving careful installa- 
which absorb much 


the structure 

furnishings can^ ^ 

time. 

pr«5uredf n Nothing should be lacking to display the best 
pictures in the best possible manner. 

■IR. RO\ BM ORD An enlarged balcony with a greater rake, a roof raised 

, ^ .. several feet, and new seating throughout should add con¬ 

join the I-estival Company this year. s ;^ era bly to the comfort of visitors. 

him as Sir John Falstaff in The Merry Towards the end of February or‘“certainly at the 

beginning of March the new Picture House under the 
direction of Mr. Sidney W. Clift and Mr. Leon Salberg, 

—r - ■—- - should open its doors to an eager and expectant public. 

Until the date is definitely fixed the inaugural picture 
unions page. cannot be fina iiv selected.' But such films; as “ Bitter 

ng Ouinlilian, the writer perhaps most Sweet” (Anna Neagle), “That's a Good Girl (Jack 
i^cd im ilu* lx ><>k. There is in particular an Buchanan), “I was a Spy” (Madeleine Carroll), 1 he 
no 2U00 words on Education, which has been private Life of Henry VIII” (CharlesLaughton), _ General 
*ed In Sw inburne and Sir A. Ward as a fine 
I linglitli good sense. It is Quintilian pure and 
ept one sentence of 22 words, w hich I could not 
Since then l have found the original in Donatus 
ilii.” We cannot in 


Our picture shews 
Wives of Windsor 


At Blackfriars 

For the Shakespeare Association the Oxford University 
Press have published “ Production and Stage Management 
at the Blackfriars Theatre,” by J. Isaacs, M.A. (Oxon), at 
2/-. This lecture and another are intended to form part 
of a comprehensive and detailed work on “ Shakespeare 
and the Art of the Theatre in Renaissance Europe. Mr. 
Isaacs seems to be well qualified for that ambitious 

task* 
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FOLGER SHAKESPEARE 
LIBRARY 

The liist annual report of the Folger Shakespeare 
Librarv, Washington, U.5.A., recalls that this wonderful 
personal tribute to our poet was opened coincidentally with 
our Memorial Theatre, on Saturday, 23rd April, 1932. A 
year later Mr. George A. Plunipton, President of the 
Corporation of Amherst College, lectured in the Theatre 
before an invited audience upon " 1 he Education of 
Shakespeare.*’ 



The late Mr. H. C. FOLGER 

Main addition* bv gift have enriched the priceless collec¬ 
tion which the late Mr. Folger gathered together, amongst 
those to whom acknow ledgment is made being the G.W.R. 
American Agency. Purchases are important, that of the 
Janssen portrait ranking high. Mr. M. H. Spielmann 
describes it as “technically speaking, the finest oil painting 
to which the name of Shakespeare has been attached,” 
though expressing doubt whether Shakespeare is actually 
its subject. 

A handsome volume illustrating and describing the 
Library has also been published. A Foreword by Mr. H. F. 
Stone/Chairman of the Committee, is followed by Mr. 
j. Q. Adams' tribute to the Founder and outline of his life’s 
literary achievement. The building is described by the 
architect, Mr. Paul Phil lippe Cret, and 36 plates shew some 
of the magnificence of this edifice, to which the Architects’ 
Advisory ° Council awarded their highest rating of 
Distinguished Architecture. 


TOWN HALL 

Providence was kind on Thursday, 15th February. Over 
six hundred people had been gathered together on the 
upper floor of Stratford-upon-Avon Town Hall when a 
beam broke and the floor sagged. Certain responsible 
people who were present immediately took steps to disperse 
the gathering and in a quarter of an hour the building was 
emptied. 

Now that the warning has been given, let us hope that 
steps will be taken promptly to remedy the situation. 
Repairs are being put in hand but those are not sufficient. 
New Municipal Buildings are required and these should 
include Council Chamber, Court Room, and Committee 
Rooms together with offices for the whole staff under one 
roof. The present building is nondescript in character and 
rooms are used successively for supper parties, Council 
meetings, whist drives, Police Courts, Coroner’s inquests, 
tea parties, public meetings, and many other purposes. 
Prisoners have had to be put on trial in an ante-room or 
amongst tables laid out with cups and saucers. 

An admirable site is a\’ailable for the purpose and the 
Borough Council should give the matter early attention. 
Under the most favourable conditions the work will occupy 
a considerable period and that should not be further 
prolonged unnecessarily. 


Helping the Cripples 

Both the Royal Cripples Hospital and the Stratford- 
upon-Avon Orthopoedic Clinic are expected to benefit from 
a sale of handicrafts which is to be held in the Town Hall 
on Thursday, 26th April. A meeting to consider the 
matter was held last month, the Mayoress (Mrs. J. H. 
Rowe) presiding. 

Mrs. George Cadbury gave particulars of the work done 
at the Woodlands Hospital, photographs supplementing 
her descriptions of the wonderful cures which had been 
effected. Mrs. Gerald Kendrick spoke of the mental 
improvement when cripples were taught any useful 
occupation, and Miss Irene Whittock asked if Stratford- 
upon-Avon could help to dispose of the articles the 
cripples produced and so enable the work to be extended. 

Many opinions were expressed, these being varied in 
character. After much discussion- the Thursday after 
Shakespeare’s Birthday was chosen and the Town Hall 
(ground floor) selected with the Mayor’s permission. 

The stalls will be filled with the cripples work and the 
proceeds will go to the Royal Cripples Hospital. Exhibits 
indicated that the articles are well made and reasonably 
priced. The provision of morning coffee and afternoon 
tea will be left to the Stratford-upon-Avon Clinic and if 
they get many gifts the resulting sum should be sub¬ 
stantial. 

The Commitee is now devoting its attention to the 
details and should be in a position to announce shortly the 
name of the opener. Anyone willing to co-operate should 
communicate with thehon. secretary, Mrs. D. E. Woodman, 
94 Shottery Road, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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ANNE CECIL, ELIZABETH 
AND OXFORD 
By Percy Allen 

[Reviewed By Marjorie Bowen.] 

N this boolc. Mr. Allen, by a combination, as uncommon 
as it is valuable, of keen specialised scholarship and 
well controlled imaginative insight, further expounds 
and clarifys the “ story " that, more or less, disguised and 
distorted, he and other experts have found in the ‘‘Shakes¬ 
pearean ” plays and poems. It is not a matter for wonder 
and incredulity that these famous works should contain 
such a “story” nor is it surprising that they should be full 
of topicalities though Mr. Allen is the first investigator to 
have made this discovery. Very few, if any, works of art, 
hang in the rarefied air of pure fantasy ; great literature, 
painting, music, sculpture is usually full of portraits of the 
artist’s contemporaries, autobiographical colouring, under 
and over tones echoing from 1 I 12 artist’s own surroundings 
or experiences. A vivid example is Stendahl's “ Henri 
Brulard,” in which is a perfect exposition of the life of an 
artist in relation to his work. Often, in what seems some 
utterly fantastic scene of a book, poem or play, there is 
subtly disguised, or even unconsciously used, some charact¬ 
er or experience that has deeply impres-ed the author. 
Also, a deliberate distortion, making identification difficult, 
is often employed by authors in drawing upon incidents 
or persons liable to be recognised—as in, notably “the 
silver fork romances” of the early nineteenth century when 
nobly lords and la lies caricatured each other in their 
novels, only saving themselves from possible trouble by an 
obvious false stroke. 

This practice is not uncommon at the present day. It 
would indeed be strange if it had not been employed in the 
“Shakespeare” literature, so much of which, taken on its 
surlace meaning, is obscure, baffling or contradictory. 
Edmund Spenser, without question, employed tins method 
of depicting the world about him, with prudent alteration 
under the guise of allegory or fairy tale, so did Ben Jonson. 
It seems, however, to be a more popular belief that the 
“Shakespeare” output was a stiaiglitforward rcarranpe- 
ment of old histories and novels, written merely for 
entertainment and bearing no relation at all to contemporary 
events. Such a belief would bedifficult to hold after carefully 
reading the results of the research of recent workers in tins 
complex direction, especially difficult after an unprejudiced 
consideration of the case as put forward by Mr. Percy Allen 
in the present book, which is perhaps the incst convincing 
of his contributions to the subject. A brief review cannot 
even touch on many of the aspects of the matter that are 
dealt with by Mr. Allen ; it can only be stated here that the 
book, though so full of the evidences of remarkable research 
is not difficult reading and provides a fascinating study 
even for those to whom the theories advanced are new. 

In the writer's opinion the chapters devoted to the works 
of Edmund Spenser are the most important. It is the first 
time, I beleive, that the writings of Spenser have been 


examined in this connection, and Mr. Allen's reading of the 
odd allegories, “Mother Hubberd’s Tale” and “Mio- 
potmas" are very striking and would be difficult to shake. 
Even more impressive is the evidence supplied by Books 
III and IV of “ The Faerie Queen ” which are dedicated to 
Lord Oxford in terms which reveal the poet's intention of 
portraying Edward de Vere under the guise of one of his 
allegoiical figures. Which character stands for Oxford is 
decided by the name “Scudamore,” “Escu d’amour" being 
the title of a poem by Oxford in “A Hundred Sundrie 
Flowers," and the device borne by this knight—“A cupid 
on a shield”—being one of Oxford’s changes. The 
characters intended for Elizabeth are equally clear—she is, 
in Spenser’s own admission, Britomart and Belphoebe. 

Mr. Allen finds Anne Cecil in Amoret, and in the cantos 
of “ The Faerie Queen,” the story, told again and again in 
the Shakespearean literature, of the man and the two women 
who were so distracted by the furies of passion and 
jealousy. 

This brings Mr. Allen to what will doubtless be con¬ 
sidered a very debatable point—the love affair between the 
Oueen and Oxford and the subsequent child, concealed 
under the symbols of the changeling boy and the purple 
flower—or crimson rose of royal hue:— 

.“a flour full blovvne 

That brighter than the Syrian skadet shone.” 
To dispute with Mr. Allen and his fellow workers would 
necessitate as much learning as they themselves posses:, and 
there can be few who are thus equipped. 

The interested reader must consider the evidence and 
judge for himself. It is certainly obvious that the case 
which at first hearing seems extravagant, is much 
strengthened by the illusions in “1 he 1'aerie Oueen.' As 
regards tlie possibility, or even the likelihood of such an 
intrigue, Mr. Allen is on sure ground. The despatck.es of 
Elizabeth’s envoys in Paris and at the Imperial Court leave 
no doubt as to the intense scandal i“So that I know not 
wl.ere to look” wrote Sir Thomas Challoner) the Queen 
gave in her behaviour with Sir Robert Dudley, then a 
married man, and the most precise of modern histories 
writes of “the crying scandal of her frank intimacy” with 
Christopher Hatton (Cambridge Modern History, vol. III). 
It is not, therefore, far fetched to suppose that she may have 
had other lovers—platonic or otherwise—and there is much 
evidence to support the claim that Lord Oxford may have 
been one of them. 

This extraordinary woman will, no doubt, continue to 
puzzle even the closest investigators as to her private 
conduct; she seems to have possessed a dazzling force of 
character that, as much as her unique position, enabled her 
to face scandals that would have bla-ted many another. 

There seems equal evidence of her incapability of 
maternity (De Quadra, Lady Shrewsbury, Lady Lennox, 
etc.) and for the possibility of her hav.nghad children (See 
the evidence brought forward 1 y Mr. Allen). 

As far as her character goes, there is nothing to support 
the theory that her relations with her various favourites 
were beyond reproach. Her supposed treatment of Anne 
Cecil is the same as that (undisputed) she meted < ut to 
other ladies who crossed her schemes or roused her jealousy; 
her cruelty to Lady Catherine Hertford and her constant 
persecution of erring maids of honour are cases in point. 
Mr. Allen's book, especially that part devoted to this con: 
troversial subject, demands much careful consideration. 
As regards the authorship of the “Shakespeare" plays, this 
question does not loom so large in this book, but is fre¬ 
quently touched upon; an important link is the “ hairy 
man’’ in As you like it , and the illusions in the cantos of 
the “ Faerie Queen.” 
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The ‘Shakespeare’ Group 

By J. S. L. Millar, Writer to the Signet. 

“The simple faith which accepted as Shakespeare’s 
everv thing between the two boards of the I; list Folio has 
crone never to return" wrote that distinguished diamatic 
Stic the late Mr. William Archer m l he Con temporary 
Review for June. 1922. I his enunciates a truth now accepted 

bv orthodox authorities but one nevertheless which lias been 
emphasised by unorthodox writers for years. Hiat truth is 
that the Pin vs which were issued under the publication name 

of “Shakespeare’or “Shake-speare’'were not (as was intended 

doubt, should be believed at the outset) the sole work, or 
it mav be, not in anv degree the work at all, of an indivi¬ 
dual of that name but in fact represented the joint acti\ dies 
ofa Woup’ consisting, upon an analysis of the whole canon, 
‘of one master mind and many pens’as an eminent authority 
has phrased it. 

In other words the overt suggestion of individual author¬ 
ship and the definite measures which were taken m order 
to support it, constitute a marvellous piece of literary 
camouflage, carried out, for the purpose d concealing the 
real authors, with exquisite skill, audacity and cunning. 
In view of the fact that such camouflage has deceived the 
elect for so manv veacs, and still, apparently continues in 
part at least to deceive them, it must be considered to have 
succeeded beyond, possibly, the wildest dreams of the 
original contrivers. 


Who then were the ‘group’ ? 

Vp re 17th Earl of Oxford, soldier, scholar and Poet, was 
one most certainly. Some of his acknowledged verse is 
indistinguishable from that published under the name of 
‘Shakespeare’; he was known to his contemporaries as a 
Wri^olComedics; he had command of a delightfu 
prose stvle, many incidents of hischequered life are mirrored 
in the Plays and if anyone in the world knew the secret ol 
their origin it must have been him. 

FRANCIS BACON, that extraordinary genius, must 
also be included for he was not one but several men- 
Lawyer. Politician, and Scientist m turn no doubt, but also 
essentially an artist, who loved beauty in all its forms, 
flowers and perfumes, fine clothes and gay apparel, the 
exouisite faces and forms of youth, and who was by his own 
confession a ‘concealed Poet,’ and was referred to in his 
own day as such. 

f D o^h B e Y ''Co 0 mmon S RUTLAND, Sl^R 
WALTER RALEIGH, and SIR PHILIP SIDNEA. 

These were all Poets, hud lived as gay young students at 
the Inns of Court ar.J had relieved their serious study of the 
Law with Plays-and Revels, Masques and Interludes their 
Patroness upon occasion being Queen Elizabeth herself. 


Oxford, Bacon, Sidney and Rutland were members of 
Grav’s Inn, Derby, whose father and brothers w ere members 
of that Inn, was himselfA member of Lincoln s Inn, while 
Raleigh was a member of the Middle 1 emple. Small wondei 
then that the Plavs reveal the greatest familiarity with the 
Inns of Court and the ways of Lawyers, for it was this 
brilliant group, linked together in semi-masonic secrecy, 
whose conjoined literary activities we now hail as Shake¬ 
speare/ 

They had a higher purpose, however, than the provision of 
mere entertainment. The historical Plays were written as 
propaganda to encourage patriotism and loyalty to theLrown 
and, as lias recently been pointed out, with the obvious fear 
behind them that, if these were abandoned, anarchy and 
revolution would be the inevitable result 1 he Plays as a 
whole—in imitation of the work or the Pleiade in France 
were designed to effect a new creation of the English 
tongue as part of that renaissance of learning which took 
all Europe for its province. Finally there was woven into 
their texture crvptic references to—and jests, seem lv and 
otherwise, at the expense of—high personages then living 
and equally covert references to current events. 

Oxford died in 1604, but the literary revival did not cease, 
for Bacon, part author and Editor of the subsequent Play- 
Folio, had still some ‘good pens’ at his disposal. 

He was fitted in the highest degree to revise and trans¬ 
figure the ‘Shakespeare’ activities of the group, for lus 
command of language was supreme, as his contemporaries 
recognised. To Ben Johnson he was indeed the acme ol 
our language’ and his devoted friend Sir Toby Matthew 
wrote thus about him—“a man so rare in knowledge or so 
manv kinds, endued with the faculty; and felicity of 
expressing it all in so elegant and significant so abundant 
and vet so choice and ravishing a way of words ol 
metaphors and allusions as perhaps the world hath not 
seen since it was a world-1 know this may seem a 
great hvperbole and a strange kind of riotous excess m 
speech but the best means of putting me to shame will be 
for you (the reader) to place any other man of yours by 
this of mine”—a remarkable tribute and challenge indeed. 

When the First Folio was published in 1623 it contained 
within itself the key of its own ultimate revelation, for it is 
stamped with editorial Baconian emblems,and bears Bacon s 
cryptographic signature in its Prefatory matter while the last 
page o? the volume is similiarly signed, as we should expect 
it to be. 

But vou have not even mentioned Shakespere the actor, I 
hear someone, say. That worthy person had undoubtedly a 
connection with the Plays, first as business manager of and 
‘Johannes Factotum’to the theatrical company to which he 
belonged, and who had acquired the rightof producing them. 
For it must be conceded that these gifted amateur authors 
i would, of necessity, have to avail themselves of professional 
, assistance, just as Hamlet had to invoke themdof the first 
Player for the production of his thrilling little Ptay. With 
I this observation, however, that the professionals concerned 
; were in some cases their own employees. F inally our 
‘Shakespere’ or ‘Shackspur* the selected, and doubtless well 
„ remunerated ‘man of straw’ for publication purposes 
• W as thus enabled to bargain for the best house in Stratford- 
upon-Avon in the very year, 1598, that his name first 
appeared upon a Play ; and returned to his original occupa¬ 
tion of malster and wool merchant to 
“grow immortal in his own despite/' 
e But time will dissolve his “ Stratford Moniment ”• as is 
r foretold in the First Folio itself, and, in fact, the process of 
. dissolution is going on now, before our eyes. 
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Shakespeare’s Literary Executor 

By GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.Hist.S. 

(Author of “Seven Shakespeares”). 

Assuming that Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was the 
author, or the principal author, of the Shakespeare plays, 
who was his literary executor ? Some friend of his must 
have been asked to act in that capacity, and have taken 
charge of the manuscripts between his death in 1604 and 
the publication of the First Folio in 1623. In passing it 
may be noted that the Folio was printed from the 
author's manuscripts, as finally revised by him or by 
his literary executor. This is shown by other 
evidence as well as the deviations of the Folio from 
the Quartos in those plays of which Quarto editions 
survive. I would suggest that all the available evidence 
indicates that it was Mary Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, 
to whom these manuscripts were entrusted, the most famous 
poetess arid patron of poets of the day. 

(1) Since the publisher of the quarto edition of Troilus 
and Cressida (1609) stated in his preface that he obtained 
the manuscript from its “grand possessors,” it is to be 
inferred that the other manuscripts also were held by 
“grand possessors,” i.e,, persons of high rank. 

(2) In looking for such persons it is surely unnecessary 
to look further than the “Incomparable paire of brethren,” 
the Earls of Pembroke and Montgomery, to whom the Folio 
was dedicated, Mary Sidney’s sons. They could only have 
received them indirectly and, obviously, it is most probable 
that their mother was the link between them and Oxford. 
Lady Pembroke herself died in 1621, two years before the 
publication of the Folio. 

(3) The important part which Ben Jonson took in the 
launching of the Folio indicates that Shakespeare’s literary 
executor must have been a friend of his. Ben Jonson was 
so often at Lady Pembroke's home at Wilton that for long 
afterwards the room he occupied there was pointed out to 
visitors. 

(4) Lady Pembroke’s intimacy with Oxford is indicated 
by the fact that her son married his daughter. Absurdly 
exaggerated importance has been attached to the tennis- 
court quarrel between Oxfoid and Sir Philip Sidney. It 
was plainly merely an incident in the political struggle 
between the supporters and opponents of the match between 
Elizabeth and the. Due _d’Anjou, -in which the two men 


were protagonist on opposite sides. They were both men 
of generous minds and intense patriotism, and the evidence 
available indicates that they soon became friends again, 
and that Mary Sidney shared in that friendship. 

(5) Captain Ward has shown that Ralegh was much 
concerned with the authorship of the Tempest ; he must 
have been the author, or a joint author, or at least the 
inspirer. Hence for the custodian of the plays we must 
find someone who was a friend of Ralegh as well as 
Oxford. Lady Pembroke was Ralegh's most loyal and 
faithful friend, and she was certainly concerned, either 
directly or indirectly, with the authorship of the Tempest. 

In this connection it is interesting to remember the 
famous lost letter of Lady Pembroke to her son, the 
Earl, asking hirn to invite King James to Wilton to see As 
You Like It, with the words, “We have the man Shake¬ 
speare with us.” Oxford, as Oxfordians will no doubt 
agree, was indicated. The object of the invitation was to 
induce the King to pardon Ralegh, who was then in 
the Tower on a charge of high treason and in imminent 
danger of his life, and Lady Pembroke's effort was tempor¬ 
arily successful. Assuming this view is correct, it follows 
that the last known act of Oxford’s life was to take part in 
an effort to secure Ralegh’s return to favour, as one of 
Ralegh’s first acts when he won Elizabeth’s favour was to 
reconcile her to Oxford from whom she had been estranged. 

It is interesting to speculate on what occurred at Wilton 
on that occasion. It is not likely that only one play was 
performed. My own guess is that As You Like It was 
followed by the Merchant of Venice, that Portia’s great 
speech “The quality of mercy is not strained,” for delivery 
of which the action is interrupted, was written at Wilton 
for the first time and inserted as a direct appeal to the King 
by Oxford and Lady Pembroke in collaboration, and that 
on that special occasion the part of Portia was entrusted to 
no boy with unbroken voice, but taken by Lady Pembroke 
herself, who, perhaps, had previously played Rosalind. 

If it be admitted as probable that Lady Pembroke was 
Shakespeare’s literary executor, and that sheTiad the manu¬ 
scripts in her custody for a period of seventeen years, the 
question arises whether she added anything of her own to 
the plays. My own view (*) is that she added so much 
that Ben Jonson looked upon her as one of the principal 
authors, and that she it was whom he called “the sweet 
swan of Avon,” Wilton being hard by the Wiltshire Avon. 
Neither Oxford, Bacon, nor Ralegh was associated with 
any Avon, and for my own part I cannot imagine Jonson 
cailing the money lending and malt selling gentleman who 
lived by the Warwickshire Avon “Sweet Swan.” 

Leaving this aside, I would suggest that she contributed 
to the Tempest the scenes in which Miranda appears, and 
particularly, Prospero's appeal to the young couple not to 
anticipate the wedding ceremony; and to Othello , to my 
mind evidently an Oxford play, the teetotal sentiments 
expressed by Cassio in Act II,Sc. 3—“O thou invisiblespirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be [known by, let us call 
thee devil,” and “O that men should put an enemy in their 
mouths to steal away their brains.” She again was the only 
member of the circle who would be likely to appreciate the 
old ballad “Take thy old cloak about thee” sufficiently to 
introduce two stanzas into the play. 

* For this, and for discussion of the relations between Oxford 
and Ralegh, see my “Seven Shakespeares.” 

The Annual Dinner will be held on Wednesday, 16th May, 
at the Florence Restaurant, Rupert Street , London , Colonel 
M. W, Douglas in the chair. 
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ARTHUR GOLDING 
MEMORIAL 


On 22nd May, the Bishop of Chelmsford conducted the 
dedication service of a heraldic window in the Church of 
Belchamp St. Paul’s, Suffolk, in memory of Arthur Golding, 
Poet, Scholar, Translator, born 1536, died 1606. The 
window was erected by his descendant, Mr. Louis Thorne 
Golding, of New York. 

At the invitation of the Vicar, the Rev. R. Flynn, the 
ceremony was followed by a gathering in the school-room, 
at which the President of the Shakespeare Fellowship, 
Colonel M. \Y. Douglas, C.S.I , C.I.E., presided. Sir 
Charles Marston, F.S.A., spoke on the family history of 
Arthur Golding, being a riescendant of Ursula Marston, the 
wife of John Golding. Dr. Gray, the Master of Jesus, 
referred to Arthur Golding's connection with Jesus College, 
and the literary value of his work. Mr. Percy Allen spoke 
on the evidences of Golding's translation of Ovid's “Meta¬ 
morphoses” in the Shakespearean plays; and drew 
attention to the fact that Arthur Golding was the uncle 
and sometime tutor of Edward de Vere, the seventeenth 
Earl of Oxford. 

Mr. Louis Golding, the donor of the window, acknow¬ 
ledged his pleasure in being able to beautify the Church in 
which his ancestors had worshipped ; and looked forward 
to the day when America and Great Britain would control 
the peace of the world. 
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AUDREY SITS IN THE 
GALLERY 

Dear Maria, 

The Voysey Inheritance (Granville Barker), at Sadler’s 
Wells has been the main event this month. A fine plav, 
fine acting, and good production, but alas in too big and 
bare a theatre for full effect. Dame May Whitty, Miss 
Joyce Bland, Mr. Felix Aylmer, Mr. Maurice Evans, Mr. 
Frank Napier, and Mr. O. B. Clarence were excellent, and 
Mr. Ernest Hare was good in one of the smaller parts. The 
play was only put on for a limited run. but it should be 
transferred to a more accessible and smaller theatre. It is 
little short of a crime for theatre-going London to neglect 
its chance of seeing such a play. 

Mr. John Laurie played Robert Lcuis Stevenson in a 
special performance of Tusitala (L. J. Hine and F. King) 
for the Repertory Players. Another biographical play, 
with all the faults of the genre. Mr. Laurie realised lor us 
the many-sided charm of Stevenson’s character, but not 
even the excellent acting—his and much olher—could save 
us from long stretches of annoyed boredom as \\ e were 
shown that series of disconnected scenes. Had the delight¬ 
ful first scene been made the prologue to a play about 
Stevenson’s life in Samoa—dramatic material there and to 
spare—we might have spent a happier evening. 

Stratfordians are busy in London just now. Several 
helped to celebrate Shakespeare’s Birthday—Mr. Gyles 
Isham as Claudius and Mr. Geoffrey Wilkinson as Reynaldo 
and Second Gravedigger in the Entirety Hamlet , and at the 
Festival Miss Dorothy Green as Constance in a scene from 
King John and Mr. Ernest Hare as Bottom in scenes from 
A Midsummer Night's Dream. Mr. Isham is shortly 
appearing at the Lyceum in King of the Dammea. Miss 
Fabia Drake is in Sixteen, Mr. John Laurie in The Country 
Wife, Mr. George Hayes in The Golden Toy, Mr. George 
Zucco in Reunion in Vienna, and Mr. Bruno Barnabe in 
Escape Me Never. Mr. Barnabe has also appeared lately at 
the Arts Theatre Club in a Charta Theatre production of 
The Lawyer and the Roses, a translation from the Polish. 

Yours, Audrey. 


Shakespeare Fellowship Dinner 


Colonel M. W. Douglas presided at the Annual Dinner 
of the Shakespeare Eellowship held on Wednesday, 16th 
May, and referred to his recent Continental tour during which 
he spoke on the Oxford Movement. Mr. Percy Allen 
reported optimistically saying that man}' who had once 
scoffed now found it difficult to refute arguments. An 
outline of a prospective tour in Scandinavia was given by 
Mrs. Erikson who is leaving this month. Mr. Bernard Hall, 
of Melbourne, and Mr. Golding, over from the U S.A. on an 
identity investigation, also spoke. 

Genius, said Mr. Shaw Desmond, was an expression 
seldom used correctly by the English, more often properly 
applied by the Germans, and nearly always exactly under¬ 
stood by the French. He believed that whoever the author 
or authors might prove to be, there was a controlling spirit 
who actuated the writings of the plays. The writers were 
possessed and that accounted for the marvellous know¬ 
ledge and unexampled vocabulary. For his own part he 
attributed The Tempest to Raleigh, 
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HUMOUR IN THE 


Shakespeare and O'Neill. f 

T HE idea that there is no new thing to be said about J 
Shakespeare ceases to be a platitude and becomes a ^ 
fallacy when one comes in contact with American com- ? 
mentators. To take one recent instance Messrs. B. A. ( 
Hevrick and A. A. May have published in NewTork an 
elaborate parallel between Shakespeare's Macbeth and ‘ 
Eugene O'Neill’s The Emperor Jones . The comparison seems j 
rather far fetched, though it is true that Eugene O Neill is _ 
probably the only modern dramatist (except Bernard Shaw) ] 
who would have been bold enough to put the Porter s speech 
into the tragedy of Macbeth. 

Shakespeare's use of comic relief in tragedy is a topic 
which has not yet been treated exhaustively and a brief 
study will suggest that the Bard, by a departure.from classi¬ 
cal tradition in tragedy, triumphed over Marlowe s mighty 
line” and outstripped rare Ben Jonson. Those who .upheld 
Aristotle were naturally shocked by the irrelevant nbaidry 
of the Porter’s disquisition on lechery. In these days, when 
producers make judicious cuts in the text, the 1 orter s 
bibulous loquacity may well be curbed, but the play would 
not be improved by reducing the Porter to a mere turn key 
without any views on the duties of a doorkeeper in the 
house of Beelzebub. When the audience has supped on 
horrors and when Macbeth is beginning to repent of the 
murder which his own vaulting ambition the cryptic 
promises of the witches and the incitement of h*s wife have 
led him to commit, there is a necessary pause m the act on 
before the effect of the murder on the minds of the other 
occupants of the castle is disclosed. As suspense cannot be 
indefinitely sustained, i t is desirable to introduce some comic 
relief before the comparatively undramatic discussion 
which follows the entry of Macduff and Lennox. As the 
general atmosphere of the tragedy is barbaric, the humour 
by which it is relieved is naturally sardonic. 

The Porter’s speech serves the same purpose as Mercutio s 
humourous description of his fatal wound in ^ 01} ! eo a .”f 
Juliet, though in that romantic tragedy the author in¬ 
stinctively adopts a different method of relieving the 
tension, and the lines in which the gallant Mercutio jests 
with death require no justification. In Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra the risk of anti-climax occurs in the last act > "^ere 
the Egyptian Queen follows the example of her Roman 
lover by committing suicide, and therefore the comic relief 
is required between the two death scenes. So the old man 
who brings the asp is called a clown and is allowed to 
babble about the woman of ill-fame who died yesterday, 
of “the worm,” and to wish Cleopatra al. joy of the 
worm.” In this tragedy the final scene is intended to be 
pathetic rather than terrible, so the humorous interlude is 
provided by the homely wit of a garrulous old countryman. 
As a humorist he does not rank higher than the Porter 
lower, indeed, than the sententious hangman in Measure 
for Measure— but he serves his turn as well as a better wit 
would do. He is an effective foil to the poignant humour 
of Cleopatra, who takes the asp from the old man and says, 
“Dost thou see my baby at my breast ? " 

The Fool in “King Lear.” - 

A more interesting study is the part which the Fool plays 
in the tragedy of King Lear. He is, of course, a variation 
on a type which was part of the stock in trade of those who 


prepared mvstery plays before the birth of Shakespeare, and 
was derived from the Jester who was a familiar figure in 
the mediaeval courts. In the tragedy of King Lear he also 
takes the place of the Greek chorus by commenting on the 
actions of the King and his daughters with a freedom that is 
scarcely covered by his motley. Long before his appear¬ 
ance on the stage, Goneril brings him into the plot by ask¬ 
ing “Did my father strike my gentleman for eluding of his 
fool > ” It soon becomes evident that the King has some 
affection for his “bitter fool,” because he sends for him twice 
before the Fool appears, and it transpires that his slackness 
in attendance is due to his sympathy with the banished 
Cordelia. The Fool sees the folly of Lear s treatment of Ins 
daughtetsand says what he thinks about it, without be- 
in" bid to speak his mind. There is subtle irony in the 
wordly-wise advise which he gives to Kent: 

“Have more than thou showest,^ 

Speak less than thou knowest.” 

Instead of following his own counsel, the Fool assails 
the King with galling gibes and then sings this pointed 
ditty:— 

“That lord that counsell’d thee 
To give away thy land 

Come place him here by me 
Do thou for him stand : 

The sweet and bitter fool 
\\ ill presently appear, 

The one in motley here, 

The other found out there.” 

This is much more mordant than the sallies of I ouch- 
stone, and its dramatic effect is heightened by the frailty of 
the “boy” who utters the words. The King soon y e ^J ,ses 
the truth of the further remark of his candid critic : ” hen 

thou clovest thy crown in the middle and gavest away both 
parts thou borest thine ass on thy back o er the dirt. 
When Goneril comes in to chide her father for allowinghis 
retinue to carp and quarrel, the Fool sums up the situation 
neatly in a couplet: 

“The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That it had its head bit off by its young.” 

The malignity of Goneril has a paralysing effect upon the 

Fool in the next scene, but in the Third Act when Lear is 


l<ooi in me nexi scene, uui ... w.x, - 

overtaken by the tempest on the heath his paradoxical 
wisdom and dog-like fidelity are as impressive as the philo¬ 
sophical ravings of his demented master. 

The discovery of the Bedlam beggar frightens the Fool 
almost out of his wits, though he is not altogether scatter¬ 
brained when he tells the King: “ He that has a house to 
put’s head in has a good head-piece.’ The scene m which 
the mad King is accompanied by this half-wit and by the 
sane man Edgar disguised as a village idiot is wierd in the 
extreme. After exclaiming that “This cold night will turn 
us all to fools and madmen," the Fool seems to give his 
neck to the storm. “We’ll go to supper i’the morning 
savs Lear, and the Fool’s last retort is: And 111 go to bed 
at noon.” So far as he is concerned, the rest is silence. 
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The “Oxford Movement” in France 

bv 

LIEUT.-COL. M. W. DOUGLAS, C.S.I, C.I.E. 

President of The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Professor Connes, Faculty dcs Lcttres, Dijon, in the 
couiseof his interesting address to the members of the 
Fellowship last October, stated that the Shakespeare 
problem attracted slight attention in France. The Academic 
Professors, though in some cases influenced by Professor 
Abel Lefranc’s advocacy of the Derby hypothesis, generally 
followed the lead of their literary colleagues in England ; 
but M. Connes thought that in provincial literary circles it 
might be possible to find students of “Le Mystere de 
Shakespeare." 

I have recently confirmed this view at Toulon and Mar¬ 
seilles. At the invitation of a branch of “[/Association 
France-Bretagne" l reviewed the case at their meeting in 
February under the title “ Who was Shakespeare ? ” The 
following report appeared in‘ Le Petit Marseillais' :— 

“A L'Association France-Bretagne la conference du 
colonel Douglas sur la personalite de Shakespeare a ete des 

plus interessante.De la k dire que Shakespeare n'est qu’un 

prete-nom, il n’y a qu’un pas.Nornbre sont ceux qui 

attribuent a Bacon I oeuvre de Shakespeare. En France 
Abel Lefranc a montre que e'est Lord Derby qui ecrivit 
*les drames. Quant au colonel Douglas, il nous a prouve, 
avec force documents, projections d’autographes de toutes 
sortes, que e’etait bel et bien Oxford qui dtait l’auteur des 
oeuvres Sliakespeariennes." 

In March I was invited to address a meeting at Mar¬ 
seilles of “Les Amis de la Langue Anglaise,” a society of 
which the secretary is the distinguished Professor Clavel, 
Faculte des Lettres, D'Aix. A notice in “Le Petit Mar¬ 
seillais" invited all interested in the subject of Shake¬ 
spearean authorship to attend. The lecturer was referred 
to as the President of The Shakespeare Fellowship, and 
author of an outline of the Oxford-Shakespeare case. The 
hall was full, and the audience was addressed as a Jury. 
The facts known regarding the life and qualifications of 
Shakspere and the Earl of Oxford respectively were stated; 
and those present were asked to frame their own conclu¬ 
sions. Professor Clavel is inclined to the Derby hypothesis, 
and a strong contingent of his supporters was present. 
Neither here, nor at Toulon, were there pronounced 
indications of orthodoxy, probably owing to the influence 
of the distinguished academician Lefranc. Shakespeare, 
quis sit t 44 was an aristocrat.” Professor Connes’ well known 
book is widely read; but, while his orthodox conclusions 
are rejected, there is difficulty in deciding between the 


claims of Oxford and Derby—not that there is anything 
really antagonistic in the rivalry between father-in-law and 
son-in-law, for, as Professor Lefranc has said, “Oxford et 
Derby, tout c£l& est bien proche.” 

The verdict of the meeting was clearly in favour of 
Oxford as the author; and several of the audience said 
openly that they were convinced, including the President 
of the Society, who subsequently confirmed his views in 
writing. The account in “Le Petit Marseillais,” was as 
follows:— 

“Tout le monde sans doute croit k l’existence d’un 
acteur nomme Shakespeare, mais tous les documents 
que l'on possede ne prouvent pas quil ait ecrit les 
piecesqu’on luiattribue ... L’acteurShakespearesemble 
n'avoir et6 que le prSte-nom d’un grand siegneur 
soucieux de garder l'anonymat. Les uns tiennent pour 
Bacon, d’autres pour Derby ou Rutland. Le colonel 
Douglas tient pour le comte d’Oxford, et il le prouve 
en confrontant les dates, les textes. C'est un veritable 
rapport de juge destruction. Natuiellement, le 
colonel Douglas n’a convaincu personne. Ses argu¬ 
ments sont indiscutables, mais ceux des autres le sont 
aussi.” 

This is a fair comment on prevailing opinion. As a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the audience said to me, “How can 
we decide an issue in France which is unsolved in 
England ? ” 

Undue value must not be attached to the views of these 
audiences, as they were undoubtedly influenced by the fact 
that the lecturer himself advocated the Oxford hypothesis. 
But Professor Clavel and many others fully realise that 
whereas there is a natural tendency in France to follow the 
lead of Abel Lefranc, in England the principal opponents 
of orthordoxy are to be found at present in the Shakespeare 
Fellowship. It would bean interesting experiment were 
either of the distinguished Professors, Clavel or Connes, to 
state a detached case as between the claims of the Earl of 
Oxford and those of Shakspere, before a well informed 
French audience. Both are impartial critics and both have 
a complete knowledge of the literature of the Shakespeare 
problem. Judging by views expressed in these columns, it 
might be difficult to find academic Professors so well 
equipped in this country. In fact, Professor Connes 
referring to the progress of the Oxford hypothesis has 
written as follows in the “Revue Anglo-Americaine” for 
February, 1934: — 

“Je ne doute pas que le ddsir secret de I’orthodoxie 
Stratfordienne, comme de toutes les orthodoxies, serait, 
si elle etait maitresse, d’etoufler cette voix ; meme les 
manieres courtoises, lorsqu’elles le sont, et les indica¬ 
tions tacites ou exprimees de son indifference et de sa 
tranquillite, ne cachent pas toujours un certain degre 
d'agacement; lorsq’elle le peut, elle ferme aux hereti* 
ques la porte des grandes revues; ne voulant pas se 
dire qu’il n’y a aucun danger que personne fasse con¬ 
fusion entre une hvpothese et une decouverte, elle 
refuse son concours k la mise en circulation des hypo¬ 
theses nouvelles, qui sont pourtant le pain dont vit la 
science.” 

The enthusiasm evinced by these societies respectively at 
Toulon and Marseille, and the breadth of view and toler¬ 
ance shown by so prominent a paper as Le Petit Mar¬ 
seillais,” deserve our warm admiration and acknowledg¬ 
ment, 
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A Year’s Results Epitomised. 

BY PERCY ALLEN. 

Upon this page, last month, our President told us of his 
activities as a lecturer for the Fellowship in France—a 
story leading to this resume of our year’s work. 

Since our organization was founded, no single year lias 
been so packed with encouragements as have the twelve 
months between the annual dinners of 1933 arid 19jT. Our 
membership, despite financial depressions, has been steadily 
increasing ; though, following upon the lamented death of 
Canon Hobart Hampden, we have had also to deplore the 
loss of another distinguished member, Mr. Randolph Glen, 

K.C. 

A feature of our activities has been the series of success¬ 
ful monthly meetings which have become an established, 
and useful, part of our proceeding'-. Attendances have been 
satisfactory; and the debates and discussions have been 
animated and well sustained. Among our members, the 
openers, have included Dr. Rendall, Capt Ward, Miss 
Eggar. and myself; and excellent addresses have also been 
given by distinguished visitors, including Professor Georges 
Connes, Dr. Shabani, and Mr. Shaw Desmond. Our Presi¬ 
dent has occupied the chair most efficiently ; and during 
his winter residence in the south of France, Dr. Rendall 
and others have ably, and willingly, deputised for him. 
Writing with some personal knowledge of kindred organ¬ 
isations, I hazard the suggestion that these meetings are, ol 
their kind, more alive and entertaining—and often more 
informative—than any others available to Elizabethan 
students in London to-day. Besides affording to members 
and guests opportunity to pool their knowledge, by frank 
discussion of the many, and usually controversial, matters 
which must inevitably arise in a Society given over, as ours 
is, to a peculiarly intricate form of research, these meetings 
provide also occasions for social intercourse which are 
valued by many of those who attend. 

An important development, during the past year, has 
been the growth of offshoots from the parent tree, the first 
of these being the Hampstead Branch of our Fellowship, 
which, since its inception last autumn, has successfully held 
regular fortnightly discussion-meetings, which have been 
addressed, usually" by myself, and occasionally by Colonel 
Douglas and Capt. Ward; most often at Mrs. Harley’s 
residence, in Southway, N.W.IL, with Mr. and Mrs. Hamlet 
Philpot acting as keen and efficient Hen. Secretaries. 
Another valued member, Mrs. Sverre Eriksen, has organised 


at Richmond, The Richmond Shakespeare Society, which 
is affiliated to the Seakespeare Fellowship. Within it, as 
we hope and believe, will evolve an inner circle, the mem- 
bers of which will constitute, in effect, a Richmond Branch - 
of the Fellowship, holding meetings for the study and dis¬ 
cussion of the plays, in their relation to history and to 
Lord Oxford; while the main bod}', under the Presidency 
of Miss Marjorie Bowen, will devote itself primarily to 
acting; and is producing Much Ado About Nothin jr 
during the coming autumn. 

The published books, written by members of the Fellow, 
ship, during the period under discussion, include Shakespeare 
Oxford and Elizabethan Times , by Admiral Holland: A 
Reply to John Drinkwatcr by Percy and Ernest Allen; 
Plays of Shakespeare and Chapman in Relation to Trench 
History ; and Anne Cecil, Elizabeth, and Oxford, by Percy 
Allen -all published by Denis Archer. Also an edition of 
Shakespeare's Sonnets by G. W. Phillips, M.A., published by 
Basil Blackwell. Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford, at 
3s. 6d. net. During the past nine months I have given, 
in London, a large number of lectures, principally upon 
the historical interpretations of the pla\s. and 
particularly upon l.ccljth Sight, Aliiclt Ado, AI easing 
for Measure, and Hamlet , betore various organisa¬ 
tions, including The Xorweigian Women’s Club, The 
British Empire Shakespeare Society (Ealing Branch i, 
The British Drama League, TheO.P. Club, and theGroup 
Theatre. 1 addie^d also a well attended drawing-room 
meeting, at Mrs IIornibrook’s house in Lancaster Gate. 
The demand lor, and interest in, lectures by members of the 
Fellowship and others, is increasing; especially, in my 
own case, for those dealing with the historical interpreta¬ 
tions of the plays. An article, by myself, upon this topic, 
appeared, last April, in part 13 of Theatre and Stage. 

Our annual dinner on May 16 last, with Col. Douglas in 
the chair, and Mr. <haw Desmond as guest of honour, was 
well attended, and seems to have been enjoyed bv all who 
were present. The president told us of his valuable work 
for our cause in France ; and Mr. Desmond provided one of 
those characteristically fascinating after-dinner speeches, 
the secret of which, if it were communicable, many of us 
would like to learn. We missed Miss Marjorie Bowen and 
Canon Rendall, both of whom were prevented ; but it was 
good to welcome an Australian member, Mr. Bernard Hall, 
and an American member, Mr. Louis Golding, both of 
whom spoke, as also did Mrs. Eriksen. 

Turning to the opposition, the veibal attacks which have 
been made, in my presence, by academic persons, upon the 
Oxford case in general, and upon myself in particular— 
together with the subsequent, and usuaUy subdued, 
demeanour of the persons making them—suggest grave 
doubts concerning the attackers ability to cope with our 
arguments. In some instances our adversaries, having 
neglected to read our books, have shown themselves naively 
ignorant of the now unanswerable case they must answer. 

The press, with certain notable exceptions, including The 
Morning Post,The Revue Anglo-Am^ricaine (Prof. Georges 
Connes) and other newspapers, clings generally to tradi¬ 
tional beliefs; but there are signs of a break-awav. 
"Candidus,” of The Daily Sketch, for example, recently 
advised all who were interested in the problem to read Mr. 
Looney’s "Shakespeare Identified,” and The Morning Post 
quoted Mr. Shaw Desmond's opinion, that the Oxford 
hypothesis was "steadily undermining orthodoxy.” 
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CAN WE AGREE? 

bv 

GILBERT SLATER, M.A., D.Sc., F. R. Hist. S. 

When Sir George Greenwood and CoL B R. Ward 

founded I lie Shakespeare Fellowship we may suppose 
that they aimed not merely at the collection of fresh facts 
bearing on the Shakespeare mystery, but also at making 
possible by friendly discussion a greater measure of agree¬ 
ment among those who have advocated conflicting 
solutions of the problem. With regard to the ascertain¬ 
ment of fresh facts, much has already been achieved ; are 
we any nearer to the attainment of the second object ? 

Obviously, the only agreement possible between those 
who believe in the sole and exclusive authorship of the 
plays and poems by Francis Bacon on the one side, and bv 
Edward de Verc on the other, is agreement to differ. But 
fuller agreement might well be reached between the more 
moderate Baconians and Oxfordians. 

Con-cessions Necessary 

For this, in the first place, Oxfordians must make large 
concessions to Baconians. I do not myself think that they 
can refuse to do so after a candid consideration of even 
part of the evidence available. Much of the evidence 
adduced, as for example that based on alleged crypto- 
grams, can only be appraised after specialist studies that 
only a few people can be expected to undertake ; but there 
is also convincing evidence of a much simpler and more 
intelligible character. The body of philosophic thought 
common to the plays and Bacon's prose works first 
suggested the Baconian theory to Delia Bacon; the 
argument from the abundance and accuracy of the 
allusions to legal theory anil procedure, which Mark 
Twain handled so forcibly in “Is Shakespeare Dead?" 
convinced many eminent lawyers. Then came the 
discovery of the Northumberland MSS, originally the 
property of Sir Henry Neville, B icon s nephew and close 
associate. These were a bundle cf nine manuscripts, 
some certainly and others probably of Bacon’s authorship,’ 
in a partially burnt cover, with I he titles of the manu¬ 
scripts originally contained in the bundle, some of which 
had been removed, among them the plavs Richard II and 
Richard III. There is a great deal of scribbling on that 
cover, the words William Shakespeare, Bacon, vour, your¬ 
self, Shak, Sh, Will, Wlm, occurring frequentlyand above 
the words “Rychard the second" there is written “Bv Mr 
ffrauncis William Shakespeare." with “Baco" directly 
beneath the word “By.” Facsimiles have been published 
by Mr. James Spedding and Mr. Frank f. Burgoyne. Few 
enquirers who inspect these will, I think, fail to come to 
the conclusion that the w riter of these scribblings, believed 
to be John Davies of Hereford, who taught penmanship to 
the Neville family, was convinced that Bacon wrote 
Richatd 11 and Richard III. In “The Scourge of Folly" 
(1610) he extols Bacon as a great poet as well as a great 
lawyer. 


Inscription Interpreted 

If it is pleaded that Davies might have been mistaken 
let the candid enquirer look next at the reproductions of 
title pages of continental editions of Bacon’s works 
published in his ow n lifetime, to be found in Sir Edwin 
Durning-Lawrence’s “Bacon is Shakespeare.” He will, \ 
am sure, find it hard to reject the interpretation that 
Bacon claimed to be a dramatic poet worthy on that 
account of fame, and to have written as ‘Shakespeare.’ 
But the most convincing evidence of all is the fact that 
the Latin inscription on the Shakespeare monument in 
Stratford Church is : — 

Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 

Terra tegit, populus maeret, Olympus habet. 

‘Pylium’ is Nestor, the aged king of Pvlos in the Iliad, 
proverbial for wise stagecraft. The inscription therefore 
asserts that Shakespeare was England’s wisest statesman 
and greatest philosopher, as well as a poet comparable to 
Vergil. In other words, the Stratford monument is itself 
a definite assertion that the Shakespeare who is compar¬ 
able with Vergil was Bacon. And the original bust, 
destroyed in the eighteenth century and known to us only 
by Sir William Dugdale’s drawing in “Antiquities of 
Warw ickshire,” bore a remarkable resemblance to some 
portraits of Bacon. 

Wherein does Shakespeare’s work correspond with 
Vergil’s? Obviously in the Histories, which form a sort 
of English national epic, w ith an aim similar to that of 
the Aeneid. We can therefore hardly interpret this most 
authoritative announcement as meaning anything less 
than that Bacon was the principal author of those plays. 
Surely the moderate Oxfordian must admit the Baconian 
claim to that extent. 

Ought moderate Baconians to make similar concessions 
to Oxfordians, and admit that Edward de Ye re must also 
be accepted as one of the principal Shakespearean authors? 
Here also the evidence is cumulative and convincing, 
especially with regard to the Sonnets, and the author of 
the Sonnets must also have been the author of some at 
least of the plays. But as the researchers who have col¬ 
lected that evidence are generally members of the Shakes¬ 
peare Fellowship, I need not attempt to summarise it here. 

Other Claims 

Mr, J. S. L. Millar, in the April issue of The Shakes¬ 
peare Pictorial, would add the names of William Stanle\, 
6th Earl of Derby, Roger Manners, 5th Earl of Rutland, 
Sir Walter Ralegh and Sir Philip Sidney as members of 
the Shakespeare group. There is a strong case, well 
argued hy Prof. Abel Lefranc, himself a Vice-President of 
The Shakespeare Fellowship, for Stanley ; and Capt. Ward 
has shown that Ralegh must have had a hand in the 
writing of The Tempest. But, so far as I know, there is no 
rase at all for Sir Philip Sidney, nor has Roger Manners 
been shown to have supplied anything more than a little 
useful information about the palace at Elsinore, and the 
names of Gertrude, Vaughan, Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern for the second edition of Hamlet. 

But if Sidney and Manners are struck off the list, w e 
must add another name. None of the four authors 
admitted above was a lover of rural life, a resident or 
native of the district where the dialect used by Edgar in 
King Lear was spoken, or specially familiar with Wales 
and Welshmen and Welsh lore, nor to any of them can we 
attribute the peculiarly feminine touches found in some of 
the plays. Each of these indications points to Mary 
Sidney, Countess of Pembroke, as a third contributor next 
in importance to Bacon and Edward de Vere. 
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“A COMPANION TO 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES” 

by G. B. HARRISON AND OTHERS. 

(Cambridge University Press). 

The value of this book must depend largely upon the 
reader's point of view. To the orthodox Shakespearean 
student who believes that all the plays in the Folio were 
written bv William Shaksper of Stratford: that none of 
them were* written before the fifteen-nineties : and that they 
contain few topical allusions, and almost none to contem¬ 
porary events before the ‘nineties, this volume will be 
extremely valuable. It epitomises the latest word of 
eminent ’academic scholars upon the vexed question of 
Shakespeare's plays. Further, to every reader, irrespective 
of his Shakespearean beliefs, all these essays provide 
interesting reading. They have been compiled by scholars 
fully qualified for their tasks. Particularly I would 
commend a chapter on “ I he National Background by 
Dr. G. B. Harrison, and another on “ I he Social Back- 
around” by Miss St. Clare Byrne, as being more than usually 
suo-o-estive. It was also a pleasure to read “The Theatre 
and°Companies” by Prof. C. J. Sisson, “Shakespeare and 
the Drama of his Time’’ by Mr. Bonamy Dobree, and 
“Shakespeare's Text” by Dr A. W. Pollard. 

When, however, open-minded readers turn from the 
recording of documented facts, and the piecing together of 
bibliographical minutiae, to the broader interpretation of 
the real Shakespeare problem in the light of the latest 
non-academic research, this book takes on a strangely 
different aspect. For indeed—as several of its orthodox 
critics have been frank enough to observe—it brings us not 
a whit nearer than its predecessors to the solution of the 
Shakespearean mystery. Every difficulty and every problem 
is evaded or ignored. To write, as Dr. Mackail writes (p 8) 
that “no fabric woven of plausible guesses and precarious 
inferences can be legarded as reconstituting eilher the 
outward incidents or the spiritual experiences of Shake¬ 
speare’s life, * is to invite the rebut that if “Shakespeare" 
was Shaksper of Stratford the Professor’s words are un¬ 
impeachably true : but if “Shakespeare" was Lord Oxford 
they are untrue. Oxfordians are now able to link up play 
after play in extreme intimacy, and perfect chronological 
exactitude, with all the important political events and 
personal experiences of Lord Oxford himself. We have 
thus forged a chain of circumstantial evidence which, as 
any trained lawyer would agree, is far more powerful than 
the slender “direct" evidence of Ben Jonson that can be 
advanced against our case. Even the few minor difficulties 
to be found in this book are at once understandable in the 
light of Oxfordian knowledge. For example, the unbroken 
silence that “in a copiously elegiac age" followed upon 


Shaksper’s death (p.5) : or the absence of “surviving local 
patriotism" from Shakespeare’s work (p.120): or the 
"startling Courtly affinities"of his language (p.121): or his 
“intimate familiarity with soldiers and the details of 
campaigning" (p.171). These present hs with no difficulty 
whatever—they are just part of the Oxford case. 

The total failure of academic scholarship to solve any 
difficulty is not wholly due to false chronology or mistaken 
identification ot “Shakespeare." There is another and no 
less important cause. This is the complete failure of 
scholars to comprehend the psychology of Elizabethan 
England. They impute to Shakespeare and his fellows a 
simple singleness of mind which was quite alien to an age 
more subtle and secret than any other in English history. 
Educated Elizabethans were a people who habitually 
expressed themselves through double meanings, puns, 
allegories, anagrams, and other forms of cryptic allusion, of 
which “serious scholarship" may take no cognizance. And 
this despite the Fact that Dr. G. B. Harrison, the editor of 
this book, wrote some years ago that every Elizabethan 
reader expected to find a double meaning in everything he 
read ! But all this is now changed. Miss Byrne, for 
instance, writes Cp. 187) :■— 

Where the ordinary Elizabethan writer is topical in 
the situation, character and dialogue of an entire scene, 
Shakespeare is topical only out of his superfluity - in 
an aside, a simile. 

Again, towards the (lose of her chapter (p.211), Miss Byrne 
admits that “in Elizabethan fact the gulling of Malvolio 

hovers perpetually on the brink of reason, the verge of 
realitv." Vet nothing, probably, would induce her to admit 
that Twelfth Sight is"a dramatization of events-^ realities— 
that actually happened at the Court of Queen E'i/abeth in 
1379, with Sir Christopher Hatton as the historic original 
of Malvolio: although Gabriel Harvey himself tells us that 
“Fortunatus Infoelixthe “Fortunate Unhappy"—was 
Hatton's own posy in 1378. 

Chronology is another rock upon which orthodoxy 
founders. Mr. Dobree (p.248) holds that the Euphuistic 
style of Love’s Labour's Lost is a “harking back" to Lylv. 
But why should Shakespeare “hark back" to Lylv? Prof. 
Abel Lefranc, one of our Vice-Presidents, has proved that 
the theme of Love's Labour's Lost is the meeting between 
Henry of Navane (King of Navarre) and Marguerite de 
Valois iPrincess of France), which took place in August, 
1378. “Euphues and his England" was written in 1578: 
and it is surely much more natural to suppose that Love's 
Labour's Lost was a topical play, written in the winter of 
1 ^>78-9— and performed at Court in February, 1379, before 
the French Ambassadors under the title .4 Mask of Amazons 
and a Mask of Knights- than to suppose, with Mr. Dobree, 
that Shakespeare, some 20 years later, “harked back" to the 
topicalities of 1578. Loves Labour's Loit, is not a skit on 
Euphuism— it is Euphuism ; and it is worth remembering 
that Lyly was Lord Oxford's private secretary. 

In conclusion, it is rather depressing to find the theory 
that Shakespeare wrote Hand D in Sir Thomas More once 
more raised, and, it seems, accepted. It was in 1924 that 
the late Sir George Greenwood, our first President, definitely 
refuted this quite untenable proposition in his book “The 
Shakspere Signatures and Sir Thomas More." And yet Sir 
George’s book is not even mentioned in the bibliography— 
much less has any attempt been made to answer it! 
Surely this is unworthy of the traditions of English 
scholarship. 
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Municipal Elections 

Tlie seven Councillors who retire by rotation this year 
are: , 

Alveston Ward 

Councillor T. N. WALDRON, elected at bye-election in 
1930. Member of Land and Buildings, River and 
Recreation Grounds, Records and Byelaws, and Water¬ 
works Committees. Chairman of Warwickshire 
Beekeepers Association, ex-Chairman Chamber ot 
Commerce, member of Birthday Celebrations bom- 
mittee, Governor of the School of Art and Technical 
School. 

Guild Ward 


Councillor J. H. KNIGHT, first elected 1924. Deputv 
Chairman of Housing Committee, member ot Land 
and Buildings, Sanitary and Highways and Assessment 
Committees. 

Councillor R. W. K. MORGAN, member since 1920. 
Chairman Land and Buildings and Rating Com¬ 
mittees, member of Sanitary and Highways, Wages, 
Finance, Town Planning and Plans, and Church 
Preservation Committees. Governor of King Edward 
VI Grammar School. 

‘ In this Ward there is likely to be a contest as Mr. R. 
j LEIGH DIMGLEY will be nominated. Already Mr. 
!' Dingey has had two contests, emerging with credit though 
; not successfully. He has been established in business for 
' twelve years and been actively associated with the 
! Amateur Players. 

Market Hall Ward 


Shakespeare’s Plays as Dramatized 
History 

Mr. Percy Allen is arranging to give, in the Club Room 
of the British Drama League, during the autumn and 
winter months, a series of twelve Thursday evening lectures 
upon the principal Shakespearean plays, which he will 
interpret as Dramatizations of contemporary episodes in 
the lives of prominent Elizabethans, including Queen 
Elizabeth, Anne Cecil, Anne Vavasour, Sir Christopher 
Hatton, Sir Philip Sidney, Lord Buckhurst, and—most 
intimately dealt with of all—Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of 
Oxford, identified as the historical original of Hamlet. 

Portraits of the principal characters, in the best known 
plays will be shown in a series of lantern slides, which will 
be a feature of certain lectures. Discussion will follow, 
and frank criticism is invited. 

The series will open with .4 Midsummer Wight’s Dream , 
at 8 for 8-15 p.m., on Thursday, 11th October. Other 
dates, until Christmas, are 25th October, 1st, 15th, 29th 
November, 13th December. 


Shaw and Moliere 

After a successful season at the open-air theatre in 
Regent's Park, Mr. Sydncv Carroll has transferred his 
company to the Winter Garden Theatre, London. His 
opening programme consists of Shaw’s Androcles and the 
Lion with Mr. Oscar Asche as the Emperor, the part taken 
earlier in the year by the late Sir Nigel Playfair. 

In addition a translation of Moliere’s L'Amour Median 
is given under the title Love is the Best Doctor, Mr. Baliol 
Holloway playing the absurd parent and Mr. John Laurie 
the young gallant. Miss Rosabel Watson, the musical 
director, has arranged the music which plays so important 
a part in this amusing comedy, taking her inspiration 
from Lulli, Rameau and French composers of the XVIIth 
century. ______________ 



Councillor G. H. GRAIL, elected 1928. Member of 
Waterworks, Town Planning and Plans, Rating, Fire 
» Brigade, Guardians and Joint Hospitals Committees. 

Governor of School of Art and Technical School. 

Councillor F. P. LAWSON, elected 1919. Deputy Chair¬ 
man of River and Recreation Grounds Committee, 
member of Gas, Wages, Housing, Public Library, Old 
Age Pensions and Assessment Committees. Governor 
of the School of Art and Technical School, Manager of 
Alcester Road C.E. School. 


New Town Ward 

Councillor C. G. HARTWELL, J.P. Elected 1919. 
Member of Land and Buildings, Gas, Wages, Town 
Planning and Plans, Guardians and Old Age Pensions 
Committees. Trustee of Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 


i 


J 



Councillor L. T. B. MATTHEWS, J.P. Elected 1919, 
Mayor 1922-23. Chairman of Records and Byelaws 
Committee, member of Sanitary and Highways, Wages, 
Finance, Public Library, Joint Hospitals Committees. 
Originator and Chairman of Hospital Maintenance 
Fund. Trustee of Shakespeare’s Birthplace. 

A new regulation comes into force this year. To make 
nominations valid an assent to serve must be produced, 
signed by the person proposed. This is to ensure that the 
office will not be declined after election. 


TO SHAKESPEARE 

Thoughts at Evensong in Holy Trinity Church, July, 1934. 

O, thou! who in thy pregnant soul didst bear, 

If not upon thy head, the star-wrought crown 
That marked thee Heaven's king-of-men, — ah, where 
Would we, thy subjects, fain thou hadst laid down 
Thy dust, that in the sun of life’s brief day 
Had sung all joy, had wept all woe, save here —? 

Where now our worship wings the holy way 
And hallows thy long stillness warm and dear— 

Could Pomp and Glory, loud of shout and cry 
So hush thee to a quiet peace and rest 
As this dim shrine where Avon ripples by 
And lulls thee to thy nestling on earth’s breast? 

For here wert thou, great Nature's darling, made 
And here ’tis best thy precious bones were laid. 

J. Allan Newbury. 


An American Reader writes:— 

Am very glad to hear that Mr. B. Iden Payne has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Bridges Adams. Mr. Payne is 
considered one of the foremost Shakespearean producers 
over here, both by Universities and on Broadway, and is 
held in the highest esteem and popularity by everyone who 
has worked for or with him from producers to s.tudents. He 
is liked tremendously as a man and greatly admired and 
respected as a Shakespearean producer of the first rank. 
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Date Analysis of The Merchant of 
Venice, and the Locality [of Belmont 

by 

REAR ADMIRAL H. H. HOLLAND, C.B. 

The time analysis of this play has always been a subject 
of speculation, due to the fact that Portia leaves for Venice 
after Antonio has said, “I shall hardly spare a pound of 
flesh to*morro%v to my bloody creditor” (Ill.iii). It is 
perhaps natural therefore to assume that the trial scene (IV.i) 
occurs on \he morrow of Act III scene IV, and that Belmont 
is only a day's journey from Venice. Consequently it is 
generally assumed that there is a ten-week interval between 
Bassanio’s arrival at Belmont and the final casket scene. 

Now, the idea of three suitors undergoing a period of 
probation before taking some important step is a common 
one in fairy tales, so it seems as if the three casket scenes 
should take place at approximately monthly intervals. In 
that case Bassanio took a month to travel to Belmont, so 
we have to start by considering very carefully the.remark 
of Antonio which I started by quoting. Would a trial, of 
the nature of the one being considered, be settled in one 


day ? I do not think so ; counsel would probably ask for 
a remand while certain documents, etc., were being studied. 
We only learn therefore from Antonio that the trial 
commences next day. 

A Month’s Journey 

Having got rid of that obstacle we can now start with a 
clear mind to look for a place which it would take Bassanio, 
with all the paraphernalia of his mission, a month to 
reach, but which, in case of emergency, could represent a 
journey of only a few days. Are there any hints in the 
play as to the locality of Belmont ? The first is Genoa, 
for we hear of Jessica' being there in the scene immediately 
preceding that where she arrives at Belmont, though it 
must be noted that she was heard of there over a fortnight 
before she arrived at Belmont. The next hint is Montferrat, 
for we learn that it was in the company of the Marquis of 
Montferrat that Bassanio first made Portia’s acquaintance. 
Studying the map one finds that Montferrat is about 50 
miles from Genoa; and, as Bassanio went by sea, with a 
reasonable percentage of unfavourable winds, one could see 
how easily the journey could take a month. Noting that 
he wouid go bv the Straits of Messina, one can now under¬ 
stand Launcelot's knowledge of Scylla and Charybdis. 

One now discovers a very interesting piece of evidence. 
One of the sources of Shakespeare's play is the story of a 
Venetian who goes on a trading visit to Alexandria and 
I suspect that this is generally believed to be the town in 
Egvpt. But there is an Alessandria in Italy, and this place 
also is about 40 miles from Genoa. Now it seems certain 
that we have get the right locality; and when, 25 miles 
from Alessandria, we come across a place called Montebello, 
a few miles from the monastery of Voghera, then the place 
is as accurately fixed as is possible by deduction. 

Mantua or Padua 

An interesting point that now arises is Portia’s order to 
her servant to go to Dr. Bellario at Mantua, for all com- 

Concluded on opposite page. 
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(concluded) 

arrive there about the same tune. Hau oeuario 
been at Padua he would probably have left for \ entce 
before Portia could have got there. 

Havine cleared up the localitv of Belmont, we can now 
set to wo R rk on the rfate analysis. Montebello is5 orbdays 
from Venice, iourneving by Mantua and Padua. There are 
hree iournes after the thfee months expire, so the time of 
ir ionthree and a half months, and the last scene in 
summer This brings Bassanios departure from Venice 
one month after the action commences, almost «^au?ly 
l pnt and we are told about a masque. I his is ^enerauy 
considered to be a private masque.to beg«ver.by ^ssanio. 
hut nut off owing to his hurried departure. But bhv lock s 
remark to Jessica about the bands playing and C hrisHans 
in the public streets seem to point to a Carnival. 
the oi.fv fast dav in Lent allowed to he observed as a beast 
day was March 25th. the Least of the Annunciation. 

Date Analyses 

From this one can work out a pretty accurate date 
anal vsis observing, that Shakespeare does not tel! us the 
date of Arragons arrival at Belmont, that Bassamo maybe 
takhw his choice a few days helore his time expires and 
that Salerio may have taken less than 5 days to get t 

Fe!T°25th. Bond signed. Morocco arrives at Belmont 
(Shvlock had probably been spat upon on Ash 
Wednesday). . j-.. . 

March 25th. Carnival at Venice. Bassa.no sa.ls. F.rst 

Casket scene. . f . . ,_ _ 

March 28th (about). Rumour of ship lost. Jessica selope- 
ment discussed). . „ . 

April 30th. Second Casket scene. Bassamo arrives at 

Mav 11th Further rumours of ships lost. Shy.lock 
' engages 'officer a fortnight before expiry of 

Mav 30th. Salerio arrives at Belmont. Third Casket 
' scene. Mention ot trial commencing to¬ 

morrow.” Departure of aU from Belmont. 

June 5th. The trial scene. 

Tune Uth. The final scene in Belmont garden. 


Mav 30th. 


June 5th. 
June Uth. 


CAN WE AGREE ? 


Mo I T Dewhurst. of Bury, Lancs., writes 
In a little work on the Stratford Bust of bhakrspeare, 
'. n a hv wav of reply to Mr. M. H. Spielmann, 

who'reasons^on'the subject Similar manner To that of 
m ir \,V Hiokiss Sir George Greenwood argues that the 
nrepost^roui'difference between the present bust of Shake,- 
ne-ue in the Church, and the engraving of the bust in 

Dugdale , s“ Warwickshire,” cannot possibly be explained 

about' by structural repairs^one ^ th^monumen^and 

Jlher ihinShe directs particular attention to the dandified 
fochinn of Shakespeare’s moustache as it appears in the 
Ssirrt bust showing a shaven interval between the 


moustache and the nose, and a s,n }‘‘ a h r . ***?£ 

the moustache and the upper lip-a fashion of.wearing the 

moustache which is seer, neither in . ‘ h « 1 re Sir 
in« nor anv other supposed portrait of Shakespeare, air 
George sayshe has not been able to find an engraving of 
anv Englishman wearing a moustache so [as “° I,e ^J n n 
states that it did not come in vogue in this country before 
the time of the Stuarts, and possibly, not before it had been 
adopted by some of the young dand.es of the Court of 

CI If r t he story be true that the present bust is not a replace- 
ment how does Mr. Hipkiss account for the above stated 
SI" ?' I shall be much pleased to have h.s views on this 
point. __ 

Dr Gilbert Slater, of Oxford, writes : — 

In your September issue Mr. F. W. Hipkiss makes the 
following quotation from my article Can we agree, 
which had appeared in the previous month . 

“ .the original bust (of Shakespeare m the Strat¬ 

ford Parish Church), destroyed in the eighteenth century, 
and known to us only by Sir Will,am Dugdale s 
drawing in “ Antiquities of W arwickshirc . 

Mr ' “When "living 1 in' Stratford-upon-Avon I was assured 
on all hands that the bust in question was the original 
one and had undergone no alterations except re- 

1 ? the Illustration in Dugdale is the only basis for the 

assertion, I contend that this suggestion of a replaced 

bast has no foundation in fact ... 

Mav I answer Mr. Hipkiss by quoting from “Lee, Shakes- 
pelre and a Tertium Quid,” by the late S.r George Green- 
wood, the first President of the Shakespeare fellowship ? 

“In the year 1749, the Stratford monument was 
•repaired and beautified,' and it is clear that it was 
subjected to structural repairs as well as to painting, 

and otherwise" beautifying, for in Hal .well s monu¬ 
mental edition of “The Works of William Shakes¬ 
peare " in sixteen ponderous volumes (18 j 3), we read 

.‘The whole of the entablatures were formerly of 
white alabaster, but when the monument was repaired 
in 1749, the architraves being decayed, new ones o 
marble were substituted” (Vol. I, page 277) HalliweU 
quotes the evidence of a visitor to Stratford a few 
years after the restoration (of the monument) by Hall 
(1749), to the effect that it “had been very much 

neglected and had a lamentable appearance till Ward s 

romoanv of comedians repaired and beautified it from 
the produce of a benefit play exhibited for that purpose 
(Vol. 1, page 232). It is quite possible, therefore tnat 
at this date the bust itself was materially al.ered. 
That Dugdale, having the monument before him, drew 
an imaginary bust, entirely different from the reality, 

asan illustration torliis“Antiqu.t.esofWarwickshire, 

• I find it quite impossible to believe. (page 169). 

e c ir George Greenwood went very closely into this 

matter He inspected Dugdale’s original drawing, from 

n which the engraving in “Antiquities of Warwickshire 
(1 was made ; and, as a result, was able completely to vind¬ 
icate Dugdale from the charges of inaccuracy that have 
it been made against him. But space forbids me to entet 
\ intr. that here May I, however, refer Mr. Hipkiss to two 
‘rher bloks bv Sir George, “Is there a Shakespeare 
d Problem (1916), and “The Stratford Bust and the Droe- 
i shout Engraving" , 1926 ) where he will find all the vexed 
ie questions concerning the bust fully dealt with. 
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“A COMPANION TO 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 55 

Chapter I: THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By J. W. MACK AIL. 

By Colonel M. W. Douglas, C.S.I., C.I.E., 

President of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Dr. Mackail states the case as Counsel for the Plaintiff. 
Let us hear extracts from the speech of the opposing 
Counsel. 

Shakespeare’s Education. 

Says my learned friend, “There is no reason to doubt that 
he was educated at the town Grammar School." Sir John 
Squire replies that there is no more evidence on this point, 
than for education at Eton or Winchester. There is no 
evidence : but I agree with my friend that the boy William 
was probably at the school; and that, according to tradi¬ 
tion, he was removed when thirteen, because his parents 
being poor needed his labour in their business. This rings 
true, and implies that Shakspere’s education ceased at the 
age of thirteen. This would account for the illiterate 
signatures—Shakp. Shaksp.—but not for the two polished 
poems Venus and Lucrece in 1593-4 at the age of twenty- 
nine. 

Chettle's apology in 1592. 

I submit the evidence of Dr. Gilbert Slater in this 
connexion, who states : “It has been said that the apology 
was made to Shakespeare, although Chettle expressly states 
that it was to one of the three authors Marlowe, Peele and 
Lodge to whom Geeen had addressed his warning. It was, 
as Fleay pointed out, no doubt to Marlowe to whom 
Chettle apologised." There seems no room for doubt that 
Shakespeare was not the subject of the apology by Chettle. 
The Poems Venus and Lucrece. 

We are told that Shakspere, aged twenty-eight, 
obtained a licence from the Arcbishop of Canterbury, and 
dedicated these poems to his friend and patron the Earl of 
Southampton. The Court and the literary world certainly 
would have known the identity of the young poet. Yet 
such prominent men as Joseph Flail, afterwards Bishop of 
Norwich, and John Marston, both declared in 1597-8 that 
the name “William Shakespeare" was a pseudonym. The 
real author—Bacon, in their opinion—was urged in future 
to “write alone," otherwise that he had had a collaborator 
—possibly Oxford, his cousin. Further, the lines of the 
fifteenth stan/.a of Lucrece begin with the following letters : 
B, C, N, W, Sh, N, M, which suggest B-acon, W. 
Sh-akespcare, NaMe ; while Sh is on line 105, the numerical 
value of Shakespeare. If my friend ignores this valuable 
contemporary evidence,and holds that the sequence of letters 
is a coincidence, I leave the issue confidently with the Jury. 


Shakspere's retirement to Stratford. 

It is an article of the orthodox faith that the Plays were 
written shortly before their production, as readily as an 
“eagle moults a feather." The Jmy will have noted the 
evidence of Admiral Holland, Mr. Allen, and Mrs, Clark, 
that nearly all the plays were in existence previous to 1604. 
But let us accept tne orthodox contention. My friend 
states : “after 1601, for eight or nine years longer, he himself 
remained a Londoner; to these years belong the series of 
his great tragedies." Shakespeare thus retired about I60v. 
In this year the Sonnets were pirated by Thorpe as “Shake¬ 
speare’s Sonnets" without objection by the poet, and some 
five plays were still unpublished. 

Says Halliwell-Phillips : “There is no doubt that New 
Place was henceforward (1597) to be accepted as his 
established residence." In 1598, corn being at famine 
prices, he is returned as one of the largest holders. By 
1602 he had planted a fruit orchard, and was conducting 
various legal proceedings. In that year he bought 107 
acres of arable land, and a cottage. In 1604he sued Rogers 
in the Stratford Court. In 1605 he completed the purchase 
of “an unexpired term of tithes." And yet we are told that 
at the time of these activities he was, as an actor and actor 
manager, permanently residing in London, and composed, 
between 1593 and 1604 Venus, Luci ece, the Sonnets and 
twenty-eight plays. 

There is a strong trend of opinion, supported by David 
Masson and the Cowden Clarks, that he had finally settled 
in Stratford bv 1604, at the latest. “There is no doubt that 
lie never meant to return to London except for business 
visits after 1604" (Nat. Encyc.). We admit that Shakspere 
intermittently visited London, but not that he was ever 
permanently "domiciled there as a Londoner after 1597 when 
he purchased New Place. Where then, and how, were the 
thirteen later plays written ? 

The Droeshout Portrait. 

My friend finds this to be “a plausible, probably a 
faithful portrait of the living man." Says the orthodox 
Steevens: “Shakespeare’s countenance deformed by 
Droeshout resembles the head of Roger de Coverley when 
changed into a Saracen’s Head" : and Dr. Pollard: If 
Jonson’s lines are compared with their subject (the Droe¬ 
shout) we may well wonder whether he had ever seen that 
doubtful masterpiece." 

Shakspere’s Death. 

My friend admits that the news of the Poet’s, death 
“seems hardly to have caused a lipple on the surface" of the 

literarv world. 

But'William Shakespeare the author had dedicated two 
poems to a great nobleman. He had written 36 plays, 
many of them works ol genius. His reputation, whether 
his personality was known or not, was established. Shak- 
speare of Stratford, on the other hand, never admitted that 
he was the poet (Lee), and his fellow townsmen never 
recognised him as such. He was buried as “Will Shakspere 
Gent." No Odes or other tributes were dedicated to his 
memory; and, if the truth be told, the Stratford man was 
not identified as the Great Poet until seven years after his 
death, when Ben Jonson referred to him as the ‘ Sweet 
Swan of Avon." 

Our case is, that the evidence does not justify the assump¬ 
tion that the poet was Shakspere, the malster, of Stratford, 
but that the name “Shakespeare" is a pseudodym con¬ 
cealing “many pens and one Master Mind. The question of 
Shakespearean authorship is yet unsolved, and presents 
great difficulties. Our objective is the Truth. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES CHRISTMAS CARD 



Queen Elizabeth giving audience to Shakespeare 

Painted by .4. D. McCormick. 

It was in the closing years of the sixteenth century that Shakespeare’s outstand¬ 
ing talent began to bring him that fame which was to last throughout succeeding 
generations. Those were the days when England's great Queen was at the 
zenith of her power ; and it was natural that the First Lady ofthe Land should 
desire to have the homage of him who was to prove the greatest English poet, 
and to hear from his own lips the magic of his verse. 

The artist has depicted Queen Elizabeth giving audience to Shakespeare in 
her Royal Barge, as she takes her stately way along the Thames. 

This Royal Christmas Card is reproduced by the courtesy of Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Ltd., direct from the original Christmas Card specially produced 
by them for H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, who has graciously accorded them 
permission to reproduce this card for the use of the public. 


Royal Cripples Hospital Exhibition and Sale of 
Handicrafts — Statement of Accounts 


Receipts. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Donation, Anon ... 

.. o 

/' 

0 

Hire of Town Halt 

. l 

11 

6 

»> >> ••• 

.. o 

8 

6* 

Printing and Advertising. 

2 

18 

0 

Sale of Goods and 




Posters 

0 

3 

o 

Profit on Refreshments 

.. 74 

6 

111 

Stamps . 

0 

15 

0 





Caretaker 

. 0 

5 

o 





Balance 

. 70 

0 

0 


£75 

2 

6 


£75 

2 

6 


R. M. Smith, Hon . Treasurer. 


nM 





DECEMBER PROGRAMME. 

Mr. George Arliss now seems defin¬ 
itely committed of a series of pictures 
depicting historical characters. He 
has the capabilities for such a role 
and there are plenty of subjects 
awaiting attention. The Duke of 
Wellington has already been filmed 
and seats for the premier presentation 
which the Prince of Wales is attend¬ 
ing have sold at prices up to ten 
guineas each. 

In “The House of Rothschild” Mr. 
Arliss has a particularly suitable part. 
He is not only the financier dominat¬ 
ing his brothers and through them 
dictating the policy of Europe, but 
he is the dutiful son of a remarkable 
mother. The pageantry of an age 
when costume was of importance is 
faithfully reproduced. The war, the 
unnecessary war between Jew and 
Gentile finds not an unimportant part 
in this great film. It will be retained 
for six nights and is likely to please 
all discriminating picturegoers. 

Clive Brook is to be seen in “Gal¬ 
lant Lady” and Loretta Young 
appears in “Man’s Castle.” “The 
Gold-diggers of 1933” will be here 
before Christmas and that irresistible 
Yorkshire comedian Sydney Howard 
comes at the end of the holiday week- 
in “It’s a Cop.” Ralph Richardson 
and Ann Todd will be depicting 
further adventures of a popular hero 
in “The Return of Bulldog Drum¬ 
mond” as 1934 passes into 1935. 

On Sundays we shall see Carole 
Lombard in “No More Orchids"; 
Robert Armstrong in “Winged 
Devil”; Warren Williams in “Em¬ 
ployees Entrance”; and Douglas 
t airbanks in “Mr. Robinson Crusoe.” 

Thursday matinees have now be¬ 
come an established feature and these 
three afternoon performances per 
week will be increased during the 
holiday period. 


Ballroom Temperature 


Complaints that the Ballroom at 
the Town Hall is cold are receiving 
immediate attention and a new form 
of heating; is being experimentally 
installed. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 
SIR THOMAS MORE 


By J. S. L. Millar, Writer to the Signet. 

I N an able review of the recently published “ A Com* 
pan ion to Shakespeare Studies ” which appeared in the 
September number of the Shakespeare Pictorial the 
writer concluded “ it is rather depressing to find the theory 
that Shakespeare wrote hand ' O’ in Sir Thomas More 
once more raised and it seems accepted.” 

The depression referred to becomes greater upon further 
enquiry because we are, in this volume, confronted with a 
series "of statements from which the too trustful reader 
might infer tlut we undoubtedly possess a piece of dramatic 
manuscript in the authentic hand of the Actor himself, and 
the process bv which this conclusion is arrived at is such a 
choice example of skill in the manipulation of evidence 
and of the bland suppression of what—upon the contrary— 
does not suit the case, that the matter is really worth some 
detailed study, and I propose to examine it briefly there¬ 
fore from the’very beginning. 

There is in the British Museum a manuscript of an 
anonvmous old English Play entitled Sir Thomas More, 
concerning which a number’of perplexing problems for 
for scholars have arisen. 

It is written, admittedly, in five different hands, and one 
of these hands, which has been called “ Hand D,” was, so 
far back as the year 1871, considered by a Mr. Richard 
Simpson, to bear a resemblance to the handwriting of 
Shakspere or Shakespeare the Actor and ostensible Poet 
“Shakespeare” as exhibited in the almost illegible signa¬ 
tures, appended to his Will and other documents, which 
constitute the only specimens of his handwriting which we 

po^sess^ib (lieory was elaborated by Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson of the British Museum, a renowned 
paleographer, but his conclusions were subsequently 
challenged bv Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum of New York 
and others,and Dr. Tannenbaum made out, in fact, such a 
stron^case for rejection that Sir Edmund Chambers, the 
eminent Shakespearean Scholar, was constrained to write 
in the Nineteenth Century Magazine for February, 1927, 
that “Sir Edward’s findings have had to face searching 
criticism from fellow paleographers,notably from Dr.S. A. 
Tannenbaum, which seem to a layman to require more 
answer than they have yet received." 

Needless to sav these searching criticisms, which so im¬ 
pressed Sir Edmund Chambers, have never fully or effective¬ 
ly been answered, and the argument which seeks to per¬ 
suade us that it can be demonstrated, beyond peradventure, 
from the Actor's signatures .that it was he, and no other, 
who wrote “ Hand D ” in the “Sir Thomas Moie Manu¬ 
script " remains in all its weakness for, as Dr. Tannenbaum, 
with great cogency, pointed out he had not only disproved 
the significence of Sir Edward’s fancied points of resem¬ 
blance between the two hands but had presented twenty- 
five points of essential difference between them. 


12/st _ 

The sequel is, however, interesting and instructive, for 
the case has since been approached from fresh standpoints. 

Professor J. Dover Wilson has evolved a highly ingenious 
argument which, if I apprehend it rightly, is in brief, as 
follows: 

The printers of Shakespeare’s day took it upon them¬ 
selves to simplify and normalise the uncouth spellings of 
the sixteenth century as contained in the manuscripts 
which were handed over to them to print. 

The Professor has found, in what he describes as the 
good early Shakespeare quartos, normalised spellings of 
words, which he assumes therefore must have been 
“archaic" in the original manuscripts, and, turning to the 
manuscript of Sir Thomas More he found what, in his view, 
were parallels to these “ archaic ” spellings in the three 
pages thereof attributed to “ Hand D." 

Accordingly, lie argues, the author of these three pages 
must have been “Shakespeare,” although we are left won¬ 
dering, in the absence of the manuscripts of the Shakes¬ 
peare Plays, in what manner it could be demonstrated that 
the normalised quarto spellings were originally “ archaic." 

Finally, to round off and complete this obviously hypo¬ 
thetical structure, Sir Edmund Chambers—the previous 
doubter as to the validity of the paleographic evidence—is 
brought in to supply the final proof, which is that in his 
opinion Shakespeare had, as exhibited in the Plays of 
Henry VI., part II, Julius Ca:sar, and Troihtsand Ci essida, 
a peculiar technique for crowd scenes, and also a technique 
of his own in developing the argument for order and 
authority in which the same phrases and ideas tend to re¬ 
cur, and’that similar techniques appear in Ihe 147 lines or 
Sir Thomas More attributed to “ Hand D,” which deal with 
an insurrection. 

Professor Pollard, the author of the Chapter upon 
Shakespeare's Text in which this evidence is assembled, 
does not appear to realise however that he has completed 
his apparently impressive case by cementing together three 
different pieces of evidence, two of which are, at best, 
hypothetical, and the third, the paleographic evidence, isso 
shaky and inconclusive that one cannot imagine any Court 
of Law in which it would even be considered. 

If then we put aside such paleographic evidence as com¬ 
paratively worthless, and so sever the only link which, con¬ 
ceivably, so far as handwriting is concerned, could connect 
the Actor with the matter, does the evidence submitted by 
Professor Dover Wilson and Sir Edmund Chambers estab¬ 
lish a case for identity of Authorship as between “Shakes¬ 
peare ” and the author of “ Hand D.” 

It is obvious that there is as much to be said “against ’’ 
as there is “ for ” in respect of such identification. 

Dr. Tannenbaum has pointed out (1) that a salient 
characteristic of Shakespeare’s printed text is the frequency 
with which he hyphenates compound words and that ‘‘D," 
the author-scribe of this part of Sir Thomas More, has not 
a single hyphenated word in the whole scene; (2) that 
while Shakespeare’s text is remarkable for its punctuation, 

“ D” has not a single colon, question mark, dash or paren¬ 
theses in three Folio pages comprising a scene in which 
exclamatory and interrogative sentences, as well as inter¬ 
ruptions, abound ; and (3) that while Shakespeare had an 
extraordinary fondness for parentheses, exclamation, 
interjected phrases or sentences, asides, quotations, phrases, 
etc., there is not one parenthesis in all these three long 

pages. . ' 

“Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More,” of whicn . 
so much has been made in orthodox circles, would appear - 
therefore upon examination of the evidence (such as it is) ' 
to be but “ a fond thing vainly invented.” 
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Stratford-upon-Avon 

Picture House 

Under the Direction of 
CAPTAIN SIDNEY W. CLIFT & 
MR. LEON SALBERG. 


OF EVENTS IN 
SHAKESPEARELAND 


Programme for JANUARY. 

Ja “THE RETURN OF BULLDOG DRUM- 
MOND” (U). Ralph Richardson, Anne 
Todd. 

January 3, 4. 5. , rrv/ ^ ^ .. 

“AUNT SALLY" (U) Cecily Courtneidge, 

Sam Hardy. 

Jj " JACK AHOY" (U). Jack Hulbert, 
Nancy O’Neill, and Tamara Desni. 
January 10, 11, 12. 

“WHIRLPOOL” (A). Jack Holt, Jean 
Arthur and Donald Cook. 

January 14, 15, 16. 

“TURKEY TIME” (A). Tom Walls, 
Ralph Lynn and Dorothy Hyson ; also 

“ON THE STROKE OF NINE” (A). 
Shirley Grey. 

^"FRATERNALLY YOURS” (U). Laurel 
and Hardy; also "PARIS PLANE" (U) 

January 21, 22, 23. 

‘‘THE BATTLE” (A). Charles Boyer, 
John Loder and Merle Oberon. 

January 24, 25, 26. 

“ EVERGREEN ■* IA). Jessie Matthews, 
Sonnie Hale and Betty Balfour. 

January 28, 29, 30. 

“WILD BOY" lU). Sonnie Hale, 
Gwcnneth Lloyd, and Mick the Miller. 

January 31, February 1, 2. 

“THE BROKEN MELODY* (A). John 
Garrick. Merle Oberon. Margot Grahame . 
Sunday* from 8 to 10 p.m. boors open 7-30. 
Jan. 6: "1 Love a Women” (A) Kay 

Francis, Edward G. Rohinson 
,, 13 : “The Lady is Willing” Leslie 
Howard, Binnie Barnes 
,, 20: "Good-bye Again” (A) Joan 
Blondell. "Beware of Women". 
„ 27: “Tarzan the Fearless (U) 
Buster Crabbc. 

Nightly continuou* 6-1S. Doors open at 6. 
Matinee*: Daily during New Year's week, 
and on following Wednesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, 2-30. Open at 2-15. 
PRICES (inch Tax): Stalls, 7d. t 9d., 1/-; 

Circle 2/-; Balcony 1/6. 

Family Prices at Matinees (Bank Holidays 
excepted). Stalls 7d., Circle & Balcony 1 /• 


MR. JOHN GIELGUD AS HAMLET. 

[Sue article on page 4.] 
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MR. JOHN GIELGUD’S HAMLET 


This is the finest production of Hamlet that I have yet 
seen, and the version used almost deserves to be the defini¬ 
tive text for all shortened performances. Mr. Gielgud has 
cut with real intelligence and a true appreciation of plot- 
value. Over one point only I strongly disagree, feeling 
that if we are not given Hamlet's account of his alteration 
of the King’s orders to England then it is an impertinence to 
be told “that Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead” in 
the last scene—and it jars to hear Fortinbras talking about 
“affairs from England” which have nothing to do with 
him. Also, Hamlet's “thrown out his angle for my proper 
life, And with such cozenage” has a definite awkwardness, 
since, all mention of the King's letters to England having 
been omitted, it suggests that Hamlet must have foreknow¬ 
ledge of the plot about the foils. The omission of the entry 
of Hamlet's messenger makes for a clumsy moment of 
production, with Horatio in consequently wandering across 
the stage reading his letter—apparently for the second 
time, since he sho ws no surprise at its contents. I dare not 
grumble at the loss of the scenes with the King, 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern after the murder of Polonius 
—-2-15 till 5-30 is good measure!—but as a personal 
preference I should have enjoyed sacrificing Second Grave- 
digger’s second guess in favour of “Did those bones cost 
no more the breeding than to play at loggats with them ? 
Mine ache to think on't." I missed those lines badly. The 
atmosphere of the opening scene is spoilt by someone who 
should have been taught to speak his lines, not bark them, 
and the end of the burial scene was appallingly cramped— 
one was distracted by anxiety for the unfortunate Priest, 
who was in perpetual danger of being pushed over the 
edge of a precipice. But it is only with a few details that 
one can find fault; speaking generally, Mr. Gielgud shows 
himself a producer intelligent, sensitive, and strong. 

Of Mr. Gielgud as actor it is harder to speak without, 
perhaps, unwitting injustice. The playing of Hamlet is 
such a personal matter to each of us. First, of faults 
which marred his earlier performance, those irritating 
tricks in his verse-speaking, those slurred line-endings and 
false vowel-sounds, have gone. (Unfortunately, Mr. Glen 
Byam Shaw’s Laertes suggests that he has fallen heir to 
some of them.) Gone, too, is that habit of getting as far 
away from the audience as possible, especially during 
soliloquies. His conception of the part could hardly have 
been bettered, but his playing has matured. Intellect, 
princeliness, grace and graciousness, humour, capacity for 
friendship and leadership, all these Mr. Gielgud can and 
does give us. And yet? It is as if he were too good a 
producer to be a great actor. If only he would completely 
believe in himself, would cease to criticise, to think about 
the part even, and would for once play with the full force 
of his personality. In the less emotional scenes he is 
superb; no one can excel his delivery of sarcasm. His 
highest point is “How all occasions” ; his lowest, “To be 
or not to be,” which becomes a scholar's exercise in 
subtlety, with no personal meaning. Except for this 
soliloquy, his interpretation of the lines is masterly, and 
owes little to predecessors; again and again meaning is 
brought home to us by some change of pace or new 
intonation. And yet? Something is lacking. Spontaneity, 
vitality, drive, inner conviction—whatever that quality 
may be, which, in the theatre, stirs our emotion as well as 
our intellect. For a moment only, the beauty of the death 
scene rises to the unbearable, and what was only pathos 
touches tragedy. 


Of the other players, Mr. Frank Vosper is the ideal 
Claudius. Had I liked the production less and Hamlet not 
at all I should still go back to see that King again, with 
its admirable mixture of subtlety and coarseness of idea, 
of restraint and vigour in playing. Miss Laura Cowie's 
Gertrude is not quite stupid enough; one cannot help 
suspecting more guilty knowledge than Shakespeare allows 
her. Otherwise, she is excellent in the part, and her 
beauty adorns the play. I liked Miss Jessica Tandy's 
terrified little Ophelia, and found her Mad Scene almost 
unbearably poignant in its quietness. Mr. George Howe is 
a very neat, crisp Polonius ; he makes all the usual points 
and a few extra without either bleating or doddering, and 
bores the Court without boring us. 

I hear that Mr. Jack Hawkins is a good Horatio ; w hen I 
saw the play the part was being played--admirably—tw¬ 
ins understudy, Mr. Cecil Winter, whose usual parts are 
Reynaldo and the Priest. I have thought for sometime 
that Mr. Winter would make an excellent Horatio, and 
am glad to find that I was right. I did not like Mr. 
Richard Ainlev and Mr. Anthony Ouayle as Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, and thought that Mr. George Devine as 
First Player gave an almost perfect example of how not 
to say the lines Perhaps this was intentional? 

Motley's setting is simple, unaffected, and makes for 
quickness of change of scene. I am doubtful about the u e 
of masks in the Play Scene ; for one thing, “leave thy 
damnable faces and begin” loses all point. The costumes 
are Renaissance, Germanic, appropriate and intensely 
effective in their rich tones, red, gold and black predomina¬ 
ting. I have never seen a production of Hamlet so 
completely satisfying to eye and mind. 

Audrey. 


Mr. William Poel 

Mr. William Poel, who died last month at the age of 82, 
will be best remembered for his connection with the 
Elizabethan Stage Society, which he founded in 1895. The 
revivals due to his initiative included Marlowe’s Dr.Favstus, 
Shakespeare’s part of Edward III, Arden of F aver sham, 
Edward II, Samson Agonistes and especially Everyman . His 
first appearance on the stage was in 1876 and his last as 
Keegan in John Bull’s Other Island in August, 1924. 

One of his plays, Priest or Painter, was presented in 
Stratford-upon-Avon by the Bensonians in 1886 and 1SS7. 
His publications included “ Shakespeare in the Theatre,” 
and “ What is wrong with the Stage.” He was President 
of the London Shakespeare League in 1925. But it was as 
an authority upon the Elizabethan era that he was most 
highly esteemed. As one who believed that costume and 
scenery should be subsidiary to the art of the actor, he 
achieved a reputation in the theatre that will remain 


The boys of King Edward VI School, Birmingham, gave ; 
Twelfth Night as their Christmas play, Mr. D. J. Smith, 
one of the masters, being responsible for the production. 
The difficult characters of Viola, Olivia, and Maria were & 
successfully undertaken by R.H. Evans, R. A. F. Jack and U 
R. W. Jakeman. The scenery was designed by the boys of 
the school Arts and Crafts Society under the supervision || 
of Mr. Crowther, Art Master. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Captain B. M. WARD, 3, Valley Green, 

Welwyn Garden Cit\', Herts. 

In the interest oj Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

“LORD OXFORD WAS 
‘ SHAKESPEARE ’ $ 

A SUMMING UP” 

Bv Lieut-Colonel W. M. Douglas, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
President ol the Shakespeare Fellowship. 

With illustrations of the de Ve re country by the author, 
and a Foreword by Canon G. H. Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., 
LL.D. (Rich and Cowan : 6/-.) 

In his Foreword, Canon Rendall writes: “The reader 
will be grateful to Colonel Douglas for tins clear survey of 
the field. The proofs, or rather the interpretations, offered 
are, it will be seen, cumulative, and vary much in cogency ; 
some carry conviction, others are provisional or tentative. 

Without excessive elaboration, and without abuse of 
defendants, the author presents the case for the plaintiffs in 
terms which will enable every reader to supplement, or 
check the inferences which lus own studies will supply.” 

This revised summary combines an admirable introduc¬ 
tion for the novice, and a mine of information for the ex¬ 
pert familiar with the hypothesis. It comprises all the 
main arguments advanced on behalt of Lord Oxford ; and 
the author quotes Mr. Loonev, Dr. Slater, Canon RcndaL, 
Admiral Holland, Mrs. Clark, Mr Percy Allen, and others. 
At the end there is a reference to the Fellowship, and a 
complete list of all works written on the subject. 

THE “ LATER PLAYS.” 

An interesting addition is a section on the “ later plays." 
The fact that Oxford died in 1604 has been, unjustifiably, 
used to reject his claims to the authorship. Sir Edmund 
Chambers has stated that “many of the Shakespeare plays 
were written after Oxford’s death,” forgetting if Shakspere 
were the author, that according to Masson and the Ency¬ 
clopedia Britannica he left London in 1604, and must there¬ 
fore have written these “ Interplays ” at Stratford. Colonel 
Douglas, however, shows that by common consent twenty- 
five of the thirty-seven plays appeared before 1604. This 
leaves twelve, of which three— Pericles, Henry VIII, and 
The Tan pat —are obviously not by “ Shakespeare.” Of the 
remaining nine. Admiral Holland has shown, by topical 
allusions, that King Lear and Macbeth must be dated in 
1598 and 15v9 respectively; and A Winters Talc, com¬ 
menced in the ’eighties (Mrs. Clark), was finished by Bacon 
about 1609 in view cf the extracts from his Essay on 
“ Gardens” (1625). Colonel Douglas concludes as follows: 
“ Such is the evidence available regarding the composition 
of these thirteen latter plays. It is claimed that Measure 
for Measure , Othello , Macbeth, and King Lear were com¬ 
pleted previously to 1604. That Antony and Cleopatra, 
The Winters Tale, and Timon were left unfinished by 
Oxford. That Coriolanus and The Tempest were not by 
him. And that Cymbeline, Pericles, Henry VIII, and The 
Two Noble Kinsmen were non-Shakespearean. 


ANONYMITY. 

Orthodox critics ask : “ Why has the Oxford secret been 
hidden tor 300 vears ? Oxford may have desired anonymity 
during his lifetime in deference to custom ; but why was 
the truth not revealed after his death ? Shakes-peare s 
Sonnets ” give an unanswerable reply : 

Mv life hath in this line (my verses) some interest, ^ 

Which for memorial still.with thee shall stay. (S.74.) 

My name be buried where my body is. (S.71.) 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. (S.72.) 

I once dead to all the world must die. 

Thus it was “ Shake speare’s ” wish that his anonymity 
should be continued after his death ; and the editors of the 
Folio had no option. Moreover, from 1596 to 1599—just 
at the time these later Sonnets were being written— 
William of Stratford was busy securing a coat-of-arms for 
himself and his family. How is it, then, that bhakspere 
spent the morning, so to speak, writing— 

My name be buried where my body is 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse 

and the afternoon at the Herald’s Office so as to ensure the 
perpetuation of the names of his father, hirnself, and his 
famil v. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations are both interesting and attractive,and 
the reader’s interest will surely be quickened by seeing the 
place where Oxford was born, where he is buried, and some 
of the churches where he must have worshipped and where 
his ancestors lie buried. 

The frontispiece contains two portraits of inteiest and 
importance, i quote Colonel Douglas (p. 54): In the 

“ Welbeck ” the Earl is shown at the age of twenty-five 
about to start on the tour of travel which was destined to 
change both hischaracter and life. In the “ Ashbourne ’ he 
stands before us matured in age; a recluse, immersed m 
literature, with his tragic life-history behind him. Such a 
personality as one might expect in the man who wrote 
under the name of Shakespeare. 


Father deVere Beauclerk S. J. first pointed out the res¬ 
emblance between the two portraits ; and, allowing for the 
difference in age, twentv-two'.vears, and for the handiwork 
of two different artists, there can be no doubt that the 
“ Welbeck ” and the “ Ashbourne ” represent the same man. 
Father Beauclerk finds that they can be superimposed, the 
one above the other, with accuracy; and an important 
feature is the outward cast in the respective right eyes. . - 

The “ Welbeck "portrait was painted by a Flemish artist 
in Paris in 1575, was mentioned in a letter from the Am¬ 
bassador Valentine Dale to Burghley, and was sent as a 
present to the Countess of Oxford. The “ Ashbourne 
portrait, thus named owing to its discovery at Ashbourne in 
Derbyshire bears two dates, the upper AEtatis suae 47, the 
lower in larger figures, A.D. 1611. . . It would seem 

that the upper figures, indicating the age as forty-seven, 
were inscribed when the picture was painted ; and that the 
date 1611, in larger figures, was subsequently added. It 
this date refers to the age of the poet, it would be a need¬ 
less addition, and in the case of the Earl of Oxford in¬ 
accurate, whereas it cannot represent the date of the 
picture, since Oxford died in 1604. Shakspere of Stratford 
reached the age of forty-seven in 1611, and this date was 
added, possibly in 1623 (Folio), in order to lead the public 
to suppose that the picture represented the Stratford man 
and thus to maintain the anonymity of Ox%<)/’ 


i 
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AUDREY SITS IN THE GALLERY >0 


Dear Maria, 

Much travelling this month. At the Croydon Repertory 
Theatre, a rather tiresome children's play, The Policeman's 
Whistle (Githa Sowerby) about a bad boy-king, reformed 
bv two helpful Brownies—the human variety. Nigel Stock, 
the king, and Rosamond Barnes, a Brownie, were delight¬ 
ful, and the grown-up members of the cast—who included 
Mr. John Denis and Mr. Wilfred Grantham—did their best 
with intractable material, neither music nor production 
doing much to help. 

To the Embassy for the Children’s Theatre Pantomime ; 
Sinbad the Sailor (Margaret Carter) this time—a lovely 
show. Manj'old Children’s Theatre friends; Miss Maud 
Joiiffe, Miss Elfreda Burgiss, Miss Joan Luxton (cabin-boy 
disguise most fetching), Mr. Geoffrey Wincott, a resource¬ 
ful Sinbad, Mr. Brember Wills, a lovable wool-gathering 
sea-captain, Mr. Bruno Barnabe (a new recruit), in a 
devastating make-up, tremendous as King Serendib, and 
Mr. Arthur Goullet at his excellent best as Wafllebad—very 
walflv. {And if you tell me that anyone writes better 
pantomime songs than Mr. Goullet I shall not believe you). 
Two animals this year, that charming cat Montezuma 
(Miss Shirley Wakefield) and a marvellous elephant 
(Messrs. Ronald Hickman and Will Leighton). Costumes 
and settings were excellent, and I loved the whale which 
winked. Most sinister. 

The "O" Theatre, Kew Brjdge, which I remember once a 
cold and depressing tin hut, is now a charming little 
theatre—with an efficient heating system — pleasantly 
decorated. It changes programmes weekly. I saw // / 
Were King ( J. H. McCarthy), with Mr. Ion Swinley superb 
as Villon, Mr. Arthur Wontner an effective Louis XI, and 
Mr. Dennis Roberts suavely unpleasant as Ollivier le Dain. 
Costumes and settings were well chosen and well arranged, 
and the whole effect a credit to those concerned. I also 
saw Pygmalion (Shaw) there and enjoyed it thoroughly, 
though I thought Miss Iris Baker miscast as Eliza. Mr. 
Roberts was delightful as Alfred Doolittle, that philoso¬ 
phical and undeserving dustman, and I liked ,M,r. George 
S. Wray immensely as Prolessor Higgins. 

To the Embassy again for The Duchess of Malfi .(Webster) - 
Mr. John Fernald, the producer, had a note on the pro¬ 
gramme about “ embryonic ' sub-plots ” which he had 
“excised. 11 Unfortunately, he did not realise that the sub¬ 
plot of the Cardinal’s mistress and her death is not only 
necessary to appreciation of the Cardinal’s character but 
essential to the mechanism of the final scenes. Mr. 
Neil Porter's Cardinal was good in the early part of the 
play, but later the omission of scenes made his actions 
appear so unreasonable that his acting suffered accordingly. 
Mr. John Laurie, as Ferdinand, had moments of that intense 
horror which the play demands—His silent entry into the 
Duchess’s room will live in my memory—but at others his 
work lost its full value through the general deadness of the 
production. The same can be said of Miss Joyce BJand, 
good as she was, as the Duchess herself; she seemed some¬ 
times afraid of playing at full strength lest she should 
shatter the flimsy convention around her. 

The substitution of a troupe of clean, tidy, excellently 
well-disciplined attitudinizers for the dance of howling 
madmen Webster intended did not help her last scenes. 
Mr. Fernald apparently believes in excising horror as well 
as sub-plots. Mr. Torin Thatcher made Antonio a strong 
and attractive personality, successfully avoiding any hint 


oi pnggidine-'-, and Mr. Lauriec f.istei was a pleasant Delio. 
Bum, la, ‘me of tin- nio-.t iiil«*resiiiig and u ell-w fitted of 
1.:!/alieiban villain^, was misread In the producer as a 
siithy tovi with over perfect manners. Mr. Roy Graham 
played well on these hue- IuiL was certainly not Daniel de 
Bosnia. Mr. Bngnall Harris's set was simple and effective, 
buttin' eor-tume^ were another mistake. Surely a better 
fit might have been arranged in some cases? And when 
the text d,-finitely mentions a farthingale I should have 
expected the resource-* of the British Drama League to 
have been equal to providing one. 

Yours, 

Audrey. 


Shakespearean Southwark ^ 
Disappearing 

Tiie spots in Southwark associated with Shakespeare will 
soon be non-existent. Long ago the Globe Theatre site 
\va< occupied by a brewerv. once owned by Dr. Johnson’s 
wealthy friend and host, Mr. Thrale. The Falcon Inn 
where Shakespeare and Ben Jonson pleaged their cups is 
now a wharf. The C link, where Byron met Leigh Hunt for 
the first time, lias become a Ilnur mill. Five old Elizabethan 
cottages in Bankside, where the actors of Shakespeare's 
Company lodged when appearing at the Globe, the Swan 
or other neaiby playhouses, disappeared last year. The 
ancient borough, rich in literary associations with Shake¬ 
speare, thus loses touch with the great poet architecturally. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec .: " 

Captain B. M. WARD, 3, Valley Green, 

WeLwya Garden City, Herts. 

In theinterest of Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Felloivship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 


“ PERSONAL CLUES IN 
SHAKESPEARE POEMS 
AND SONNETS” 


By Gerald H. Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 

(John Lane, 7/6.) 

“ SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS ” 


By Gerald W. Phillips, M.A. 
(Shakespeare Head Press, 3/6) 
Reviewed by H. B. Simpson, C.B. 


Dr. Rendall shows in precise and scholarly language why 
it is impossible to believe that the Sonnets were written by 
the actor-manager from Stratford, and why the 17th Earl 
of Oxford is the most likely author. He may seem to be 
unduly harsh to the Earl in speaking of his “ Bohemian 
defiance of convention,” “his lavish eccentricities,”and “his 
bombastic and hybristic vein of temperament"; and to 
assume that there was was sufficient ground in Oxford’s 
career to justify the remorse and self-depreciation shown 
in some of the Sonnets. There is nothing actually known 
about Oxford to justify these self-accusations,, and they are 
probably due to a sensitive and almost morbid tempera¬ 
ment brooding over failures and errors of his past. Oxford 
in his later years withdrew from the society to which his 
position at Court, his lineage, and his brilliant attainments 
entitled him ; but in view of his marriage in 1591 or 1592 
to a Maid of Honour, and his part in the trial of Essex, it 
seems that his credit in the public eye and at Court was 
not so seriously damaged as the tone of two or three of the 
Sonnets suggests. 

In another particular it is permissible to doubt whether 
Canon Rendall does justice to the case he presents. On 
page 22 he says that “ the first and obvious hypothesis, or 
one may say assumption, was that the title name William 
Shake-speare indicated the Stratford player with whom 
from the first it was associated.” But is there any evidence 
that during his lifetime, or for seven years afterwards, the 
Stratford plaver, who spelled his name “Shakspere/j 
“ Shaxper,” or even “ Shagsper,” but never “ Shakespeare,” 
was ever recognised as the author of Shakespeare's works ? 
One of the strongest arguments against the authodox view 
is the fact that the first association of the one name with 
the other was made in the Folio of 1623. Nor is it likely 
that the general public would have identified the bourgeois 
play-actor with the brilliant poet who dedicated to the 
magnificent Earl of Southampton his poems Venus and 
Adonis and Lucrece. 

Further, we have not a shred of evidence that during 
Shakspere's lifetime any such belief was prevalent until, in 
publishing the plays of Shakespeare, his fellow-actors gave 
him the credit for them. In these two particulars Dr. 
Rendall, in his desire to be fair to the traditional view, 


may seem less than fair to its opponents. Much also might 
be said against his scheme of dividing the Sonnets into two 

sections_one comprising the first 125 Sonnets, and the other 

the rest. The first 17 Sonnets are clearly written to the 
same youth, and are on the same topic. Others touch 
lightly on the same topic, and most of them may be written, 
and probably are written, to the same “dear friend.” Com¬ 
posed on various occasions they tell the story of a friendship 
between the Poet and the Youth ; but some are written to 
women—apparently not always the same woman. Many 
are introspective and reflective ; others unfinished, or drafts 
which on considiration the author rejected. Canon Ren- 
dall’s intimate knowledge of the Sonnets should make it 
possible for him to rearrange them as a whole, make them 
more readable, and thus elucidate the “ story ” they un¬ 
doubtedly contain. But we can at least thank him for a 
very admirable production which should prove of inteiest 
both to orthodox Shakespeareans, and those who support 
the 17th Earl of Oxford. 

A new edition of “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ” has been 
issued from the Shakespeare Head Press which calls for 
comment. It is a handy little volume, some 5 by 4 inches, 
affording one page for each Sonnet. Re-arranged and re¬ 
numbered, the editor. Mr. G. W. Phillips, informs the 
reader that thev “ mavbe taken as falling into two groups,” 
i e. a main group of 130. followed by 24 “ miscellaneous.” 
There is however neither introduction nor notes to explain 
the principle of re-arrangeinent. No lover of Shakespeare 
can fail to recognise that the order of the 1609 edition is 
not intelligible, and that the proofs could not have been 
revised. For example, in Sonnet 119 (No 3 in this new 
edition) “ their ” is printed five times for “ thy." For 
Elizabethan printers such a mistake would be natural, but 
when it occurs five times in fourteen lines no one in his 
senses could fail to correct the misprint, as has been done 
in subsequent editions. Again, Sonnet 126 consists of only 
12 lines and a pair of useless brackets at the end. And 
since in the other lines there is at least one misprint for 
which subsequent editors have not suggested any plausible 
correction, and the meaning is scarcely intelligible, it is 
clear that the printers had before them a rough draft which 
the poet intended to finish later, leaving on the paper an 
indication that two more lines were needed to complete 
the Sonnet. Subsequent editors have merely omitted the 
parentheses, thus destroying a valuable clue to the nature 
of the original “copy.” 

Shakespeareans who believe that “ Shake-speare ” was 
the non: de plume not of the Stratfordian known as Shaks- 
pere who was living when “ Shake-speare’s Sonnets ” were 
first published, but of Edward de Vere, “our ever-living 
poet,” who died in 1604, find no difficulty in understanding 
how Thomas Thorpe in 160y came to print under the name 
of “Shake-speare” not only these lovely and carefully 
finished poems which are worthy of the author of Shake- 
peare's plays, but also the crude and apparently unfinished 
verses which are included in the edition. 

Previous editions have been over-weighted by discussions 
as to who was the “ Mr. W. H.”; who was the “Dark 
Lady”; when were the Sonnets written, and so on. These 
problems are to some extent insoluble. It is no doubt a 
gain to have a new edition of the Sonnets which avoids 
these controversies. The question of authorship is of 
supreme importance; and it is disappointing to find the 
editor not only ignoring the Oxford authorship, but also 
failing to provide the reader with any of the material 
necessary for forming an opinion thereon. 


A? 
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HAMLET 

In 1921 Miss Lilian Winstanley published a remarkable 
book called “Hamlet and the Scottish Succession.” In it 
she argued convincingly that the play is an historical 
allegory dealing with Anglo-Scottish relations in general 
and the Darnley murder in particular. She identified the 
the murdered King of Denmark (Hamlet's father) with 
Darnley; King Claudius (the murderer) with Bothwell; and 
Queen Gertrude with Mary Queen of Scots. Certainly the 
parallel is very close. The Queen of Scots married Both¬ 
well a couple of months after he had murdered Darnley ; 
and this, we are told, is precisely what has happened before 
the action of the play begins. 

“But,” the sceptic may say, “there is no similarity between 
the two murders Darnley was strangled after Kirk o’ Field 
had been blown up: whereas in the play Hamlet’s father 
had poison poured into his ears." True. But it was in 
this very connexion that Miss Winstanley made one of her 
most striking points. She showed that Mary’s first 
husband, King Francis II of France, died very suddenly 
front an affliction of the ears-, and it was widely rumoured 
throughout Protestant Europe,and especially England and 
Scotland, quite unjustly, that Mary had killed him by 
pouring poison into his ears. Surely this cannot be coin¬ 
cidence ? An Elizabethan Protestant audience could not 
possibly fail to appreciate such palpable allusions and 
parallels. 

And now Professor Abel Lefranc of the College de 
France, the distinguished sixteenth century scholar and 
historian, and Vice President of the Shakespeare Fellow¬ 
ship, has made a profound discovery (see “Le Figaro" 27, 
12 , 34) which proves Miss Winstanley‘s thesis up to the 
hilt. It has long been recognised that the source of 
Shakespeare’s play was one of the stories in Francois de 
Belleforest's “Histoires Tragiques," called “The Story of 
Amleth.” Belleforest's book was first published in the late 
’sixties, but it was very popular, and there were numerous 
editions. In examining these various editions Professor 
Lefranc noticed that in the edition of 1583 Belleforest 
added an “Argument” to “The story of Amleth.” It is 
quite short—only three pages. In it he draws attention to 
the— 

effusion de sang de ceux qui les attouchent les plus 
pres de consanguinite et alliance: pour considerer 
quelles tragedies ont 6td soueez pour ce meme cas de la 
memoirs de ?tos phres en Ecosse et Angleterre , et avec 
quelle charite se sont caressez les phis parens ensemble ; 
si vous n’aurez les histoires enmain, si lamemoire n’en 
estoit toute fraische, si tin Roy nestoit mort hors de 
saison . 

Nobody, I imagine, will deny that when Belleforest, in 
1583, speaks openly of “the untimely death of a King,” and 
hints at recent events in Scotland and England, fie had in 



mind the Darnley murder. It is beyond all reasonable 
dispute that Shakespeare must have read these very words 
and we know that he based Hamlet upon the story which 
follows. Everyone, surely, will now agree that Professor 
Lefranc has triumphantly proved Miss Winstanley’s thesis, 
viz., that Hamlet is an allegorical play dealing with that 
most momentous of events, the murder of Darnley. 

Oxfordians, of course, are well aware that another of our 
distinguished Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. Thomas Looney, j n 
his “Shakespeare Identified,” made a remarkable interpre¬ 
tation of Hamlet. He showed that the play was largelv 
concerned with Lord Oxford’s own life story, with Oxford 
himself as Hamlet, Lord Burghley as Polonius, Anne Cecil 
as Ophelia, anl Francisco and Horatio as Oxford’s favourite 
cousins Francis and Horatio Vere. In other words, while 
Mr. Looney identifies Hamlet with Lord Oxford, Professor 
Lefranc identifies him with James I (the son of Darnley 
and the Queen of Scots). How can we reconcile these two 
apparently divergent views? 

Anyone familiar with one of the greatest of the Eliza¬ 
bethan allegorists, Edmund Spenser, will be aware that he 
habitually duplicated and re-duplicated his characters. 
Take, for'example, Sir Calidore in “The Fairy Queen,” who 
is sometimes Leicester, sometimes Sidney, and perhaps with 
touches of Essex. This is but one example of many. It is, 
therefore, perfectly reasonable to suppose that the character 
of Hamlet is sometimes Oxford himself and sometimes 
James I ; and that the play deals partly with Oxford’s own 
life-story, and partly with the Darnley murder. Miss 
Winstanley makes it clear that there are in Hamlet no 
exact portraits of any particular individual. 

There are certain people, notably English University 
Professors, who are apparently incapable of understanding 
allegory or symbolism. They seem to think that, unless a 
character in a book or a play isan absolutely exact and faith¬ 
ful representation of some particular person, the character in 
question must be purely imaginary and cannot allude in 
any way to any individual. Such an attitude is simply 
absurd. Consider, once again, the case of “The Fairy 
Queen". Spenser himself definitely tells us that Britomart 
stands for Queen Elizabeth. Now, Britomart rides about 
on horseback, disguised as a man in full armour, over¬ 
throwing her enemies with a great ebony spear. Nobody 
in his senses, not even an English Cniversity Professor, 
supposes that Queen Elizabeth behaved liteially in this 
manner. Britomart is simply symbolical; and when she 
overthrows Marinell on the sea-shore, it is simply a sym¬ 
bolical way of describing the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

It is perfectly useless for anyone who is incapable of un¬ 
derstanding symbolism or allegory to study the Elizabethan 
playwrights and poets. It is hardly too much to say that 
every stanza of poetry and every scene from a play has got 
a second meaning which is either symbolical or allegorical. 
To picture Shakespeare as Sir Edmund Chambers does, as a 
man entirely divorced from his surroundings, taking no 
interest whatsoever in current events, but merely engaged 
in churning out “box office successes,” is laughable. The 
Shakespeare Folio and “ The Fairy Queen ” arc two of the 
most valuable histories of England that we possess. Their 
vital importance lies in the fact that they tell us how 
Elizabethan history appeared to a contemporary. If our 
modern historians would study Shakespeare and Spenser 
they would not tumble into that universal pitfall—reading 
history backwards. 
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i. 

By J. THOMAS LOONEY 
Author of “Shakespeare Identified.” 

Between those who still hold firmly to the belief that 
William Shakspere of Stratford was the author of the 
works with which he has been credited, and those who are 
convinced that he was not, there exists a large class of 
genuinely interested readers who do not know what to 
think about the question, and these form an important part 
of the public to which the Shakespeare Fellowship 
specially addresses itself. To these Ben Jonson’s part in 
i the business is vital but puzzling. I therefore venture to 
j submit to them here certain considerations on the Shake- 
i speare-Jonson problem which should help towards a decision 
on the main issue. 

! The first essential to sound judgment on any subject is 
; to assemble and co-ordinate the relevant facts taking care 
j not to overlook any real factor in the problem. I shall 
• begin therefore by recalling certain details bearing upon 
; the relationship of Jonson to the Shakespeare literature. 

In 1598 plays began to be published, ascribed to William 
j Shakespeare, as they had “beetle divers times acted by the 
, Lord Chamberlain his servants.” This company of actors 
I was later known as the King’s Company, and is the only 
i one with which the Shakespeare plays acknowledge a 
connection. 

In the same year Jonson began his literary and dramatic 
[ ascent by having his play Every Man in His Humour 
i performed by the same company. As time went on his 
. association with this company became closer and more 
exclusive, and remained unbroken at the time of Shakspere’s 
death in 1616 His work during these years consisted not 
only in writing plays but also in arranging Court perfor- 
I mances ; and when in 1616 he published a folio edition of 
I his works he included the name of Shakespeare amongst 
the most prominent of the actors who had performed in 
these plays many years before (actually 1598 and 1603). 

We must, for the purpose of our present inquiry, suppose 
that the name Shakespeare in both sets of writings is 
intended to stand for one man, and that man to have been 
Shakspere cf Stratford. So understood these records 
represent Jonson and him as working in close co-operation 
during very eventful years of both careers, not only in 
composing plays for this company but also in the more 
directly practical work of presenting them on the stage. 
These eighteen years were, for Jonson in particular, in 
every respect decisive. The events of 1598 placed his feet 
firmly on the ladder of literary ambition, and in 1616 he 
became poet laureate. 

Iu rightly estimating what their relationship would be 
the extraordinary chaiacter and forcefu'ness of both minds 
(on orthodox assumptions) must always be borne in mind. 
Then as to the personal quality of that relationship. Seven 
years after the death of Shakspere the famous First Folio 
was published, ushered in by Jonson's eulogistic verses, at 
the head of which stand the words : “To the Memory of 
my Beloved the Author.” Again, in his posthumously 
published work, “Discoveries” (1640) he makes the state¬ 
ment : “I loved the man (Shakespeare) and do honour his 
memory on this side idolatry as much as any.” Here we 
have a re-assertion, after the lapse of many years, of that 
ardent personal attachment that he had proclaimed in 
1623. 

In brief, then, William Shakspere’s authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays implies that between him and Ben 
Jonson there had existed an affectionate comradeship in 
labour during a prolonged period, at a time when these two 
extraordinary men formed a joint dominant force in the 


operations of the most important company in the country. 
This, then, is the claim that has to be tested. Was such a 
co-operation a reality or not ? 

A general approach to this question can perhaps be best 
made by quoting an opening passage in G. Gregory Smith s 
“Jonson” (English Men of Letters): “There are no ... great 
mysteries in his (Jonson’s) career, and the biographer is not 
driven with tbeShakesperiansto conjectural re-construction 
from the shards of record and anecdote. Even his person¬ 
ality stands forth fresh and convincing beside the blurred 
portrait of Marlowe or Shakespeare.” 

During the eighteen years of implied intimacy with 
Shakespeare the biography of Jonson is indeed real and 
substantial. His activities, his associates, his friendships, 
his quarrels, are all there, as open as daylight. There is, 
however, one mystery in it: one stupendous gap. It 
contains no Shakespeare. Here, as in every other of the 
latter’s implied connections, Shakspere is the one outstand¬ 
ing enigma. From 1598 to 1616 no authentic utterance of 
Jonson's, written or spoken, so much as recognised his 
existence, and no contemporary record supplies a single 
incident in which the two men are seen together. Jonson 
himself is verv much in evidence; Shakspere never. Yet of 
the two men the latter was the more likely to be noticed. 
As a leading actor on the stage, according to both folios, 
he followed a more public vocation. As an intimate 
associate with the nobility since 1593, when Venus was 
dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, he had attained 
social and literary eminence years before Jonson s career 
began. 

The words quoted above therefore represent as inexplic¬ 
able a biographical paradox as can be found in the records 

of literary men. 

Coming now to more precise details. The year 1616 was 
a great one in the life of Jonson. It saw him as the proud 
recipient of the highest literary honour his sovereign could 
confer upon him, and it saw the publication of his own 
collected writings in an impressive folio. In putting this 
work through the press he re-called, in order to honour, his 
co-workers of bygone years, and enrolled the name of 
“Shakespeare” amongst the most famous actors of his day. 
This year saw also, from our present standpoint, the pass¬ 
ing of the only man who could rank as his poetic and 
dramatic peer: his fellow worker, his “honoured and 
beloved " friend. Yet no single word of his hinted that he 
had suffered so sad a loss ; though, as we have seen, this 
friend was prominently in his mind at the time, and poetic 
honours were falling thick upon himself. 

What such a silence involves can only be appreciated by 
recalling that Jonson was a recognised master of obituary 
and complimentary verse. The writing of epitaphs was 
his forte. As another of his biographers remarks: “There 
are no epitaphs like Jonson's.” The practice of the times, 
when an eminent writer or public man died, was for poets 
to set aside their rivalries and jealousies, and unite to pay 
honour to the departed in verse. Poetry of this class is 
therefore a marked feature in the literature of those days. 
When, for example, Jonson himself died, between thirty and 
fortv poets paid their respects in verses that fill over sixty 
printed pages. On the present occasion, however, Jonson fell 
into line with all the other poets of the day in completely 
ignoring the death of Shakespeare—another flagrant con¬ 
tradiction between his action and his later protestations ot 
affection, so warm in choice of terms, so niggardly in output. 
Except in this connection Jonson was never a man ot 
silence and reserve; and here we set the implications ot 
his few words against those of his own great silences. Was 
the comradeship a reality or a much belated pretence? 

[to be continued]. 
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JONSON v. JONSON 

ii. 

By J. Thomas Looney. 

The purpose of these articles is to review the facts connecting 
Ben Jonson with the Shakespeare literature, in order to arrive 
at a sound judgement respecting their bearing upon the author¬ 
ship question. 

We assume throughout that by “ Shakespeare ” is always 
meant William Shakespeare of Stratford in any records we 
consider ; and in last month’s contribution it was shown that 
his and Jonson’s connection with the royal company of 
play-actors from 1598 to 1616 involved a close co-operation 
between the two men during this period ; a co-operation which, 
if Jonson's later words are to be believed, was marked by 
respect and affection. 

The whole issue then resolves itself into testing the accuracy 
of this position. If such a relationship did actually exist, the 
witness borne by Jonson in favour of Shakespeare’s authorship 
of the great plays may be accepted as an unassailable credential. 
If not, then Jonson merely supplied false evidence in support 
of fictitious claims. 

In the first place, it was pointed out that whilst modern 
historical reseach has succeeded in piecing together a sub¬ 
stantial and properly documented biography of Jonson during 
these important years, it has never been able to bring the 
living Shakespeare into the picture : thus establishing an 
antecedent improbability of such an intimacy. 

In the second place, although the time of Shakespeare’s 
death coincided exactly with Jonson’s first mention of “ Shake¬ 
speare,” he, like every other poet of the day, ignored the death 
itself ; thus missing the most unique occasion that ever pre¬ 
sented itself for the exercise of his own special gifts. This 
silence respecting the death was maintained for full seven 
years. 

Continuing our examination along such lines, we find that, 
whilst Shakespeare was passing the closing years of his life 
in retirement at Stratford with occasional business visits to 
London, Jonson remained in London occupied in literary and 
dramatic work. This was certainly a situation calculated both 
to keep alive old literary friendships and also to encourage 
correspondence ; and Ben was no indifferent letter writer. 
Yet not the most imaginative tradition has ever ventured to 
suggest that letters at any time passed between them, and no 
writing of Jonson’s contains even an indirect hint of such a 
correspondence—another conflict between act and word which 
whole volumes of apologetics can never harmonise. 

Between two and three years after Shakespeare’s death 
Jonson spent some considerable time as a guest at the home 
of the poet William Drummond of Hawthornden, and one 
result of the stay has been to hand down to posterity a docu¬ 
ment which, whatever its demerits, is invaluable in the study 
of the life and personality of Jonson. The latter evidently 
warmed up to the situation and let himself go in the matter 
of personal confidences. What he could hardly have suspected 
was that Drummond was all the while taking full notes of his 
conversation, which one day would be published. In view 
of their common interests, talk turned largely upon the work 
of poets and dramatists, ancient and modern, particularly 
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upon contemporary writers. Shakespeare’s work had already 
been before the world for a quarter of a century so that some 
reference to it was unavoidable ; and, if Jonson did not volun¬ 
teer an opinion, Drummond would certainly have asked for it. 
Two curt, and none too friendly observations of a trifling 
character were, however, all that was elicited. 

The most important part of Drummond’s record is, however 
the directly personal section. (See “ Works of Ben Jonson " 
1875, Vol. 9, pp. 387-414). Here Jonson narrates at length 
with all the necessary names and particulars, “ the story of 
his own life, education, birth, and actions,” and “ of the 
great ones ” whom his position had enabled him to observe 
or learn about at close quarters ; after which he talks about 
his own works. Then follows a large collection of miscell¬ 
aneous jokes and anecdotes about many people ; unknown 
people ; people whom he had met ; and, in particular, stories 
not always quite delicate, about himself. Seldom can a man’s 
talk about himself and his affairs have been so spontaneous, 
unrestrained and wide in its range, as that which came from 
Jonson at Drummond’s fireside. Yet never once amongst all 
this minute and familiar autobiographical detail does the name 
of Shakespeare occur. Even when reviewing contemporv 
literature his remarks are interspersed with personal re¬ 
miniscences of authors ; but no such personal reminiscence 
of Shakespeare appears, nor the slightest allusion to the fact 
of his death. Thus the account which comes direct from 
Jonson’s own lips preserves the same purely negative character 
we have noticed throughout. 

On the strength of Jonson’s autobiography alone—for thus 
may Drummond’s account be fairly described—it may be 
confidently asserted that no such friendship existed between 
Jonson and Shakespeare as the printed plays involve. And 
when we find that the entire sequence of Shakespeare-Jonson 
facts points in the same direction, most people would readily 
accept the conclusion but for the unfortunate consequences 
which follow from it. The perception of such a series of fatal 
blanks in the records could only result from a long and slow 
process of historical research such as we have had during the 
last century ; but now that the facts lie before us it is the busi¬ 
ness of those who regard seriously the greatest achievements in 
English literature to face the problem raised and argue it to 
a finish. On normal orthodox assumptions neither of the two 
men was interested in hiding anything vital ; both had all 
their cards on the table. With such a Shakespeare and such 
a Jonson were such amazing blanks in the records of their 
connections even remotely possible ? 

Is it not a more reasonable hypothesis that we are dealing 
with a strange mixture of secrecy and make-believe ? 

Between the time when poems and plays were first pub¬ 
lished under the name of Shakespeare, and the issue of the 
complete works in folio, Jonson had made such a position 
for himself in the special Shakespeare domain, that no scheme 
of subterfuge could possibly be completed without his con¬ 
nivance. Those who had the work in hand would have to 
take him into their confidence and secure his services. In 
important respects he was just the man for the job. He was 
an expert in those verbal juggleries by which awkward corners 
can be negotiated with a miminun of prevarication. It was 
then, when Shakespeare had lain in the grave for seven years, 
that he broke through a lifetime silence, to assert an affection 
maintained for eighteen years and unextinguished by death. 
Doubtless he did his best ; but he said both too much and too 
little ; too much to avoid the implication of warm friendship, 
too little to justify it. In this way he gives himself away and 
exposes the scheme. 

Space does not permit of an examination of the numerous 
Shakespeare-Jonson traditions, all of a later growth, but all 
bearing witness to the same thing : an intimacy implied m 
the general situation but disproved by the great Jonsonian 
silences. 
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OUR YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 

By PERCY ALLEN. 

With the coming of May, the work of the Shakespeare 
Fellowship draws to its seasonal close. I have been asked 
to write a brief resume, for our page in The Shakespeare 
Pictorial. 

The year has been an active and encouraging one, 
though we have to deplore the death of two distinguished 
members—Father de Vere Beauclerk—w hose work, in 
showing the connection, or even the identity, between 
certain portraits of Shakespeare, and those of Lord Oxford, 
was of great value to our cause—and Sir Montague 
Burrows, who was also a keen supporter of the Oxford- 
Shakespeare hypothesis. 

Amon* recent books, by members of the Shakespeare 
Fellowship,'three have been’published during the year under 
rev i ew —“ Personal Clues in Shakespeare Poems and 
Sonnets,” bv Dr. G. H. Rendall, one of our Vice-Presi¬ 
dents ; “Sun iight upon Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” by Mr.G. W. 
Phillips, which will he reviewed in the Pictorial for July ; 
and ‘‘Oxford was Shakespeare,” a summing up by our 
President, Col. Douglas. Monthly meetings of the Fellow¬ 
ship have been held, throughout the season, at the Club 
Room of the British Drama League, in Adelphi Terrace, 
and have been addressed by our President, and also by Mr. 
G. F. Holland (President of the O.P. Club), by Miss 
Katharine Eggar, and Mr. Ernest Allen. These, together 
with an afternoon gathering at the Florence Restaurant, 
have been generally well attended, and have proved such 
live functions that it is proposed to continue them, during 
next season. From October to January—when illness 
compelled me to abandon the course—I gave, also at the 
Club Room, a series of illustrated talks upon the plays of 
Shakespeare, interpreted as dramatizations of English, 
French, and Scottish history—a course which I propose to 
continue next autumn. Mr. Ernest Allen and myself have 
also given, during the past season, in London and the 
provinces, other talks upon the Oxford theory, and upon 
the historical interpretation of the Shakespeare plays and 
Sonnets, including two meetings at Oxford, at the residence 
of our valued members, Mr. and Mrs. Hamlet Philpot. As 
proof of the growing interest which the Oxford movement 
is arousing, throughout the country, it is a noteworthy fact 
that, even when the subjects of my lectures have been non- 
Shakespearean, the Chairman has invariably made kindly, 
and courteous, if sometimes hostile, references to the 
controversy with which the name of the Shakespeare 
Fellowship is connected. Wherever I speak, I have now 
come to expect such references, as a matter of course. 

Our annual dinner was held on May 13th, at Stewart’s 
Restaurant, Bond Street, with our President in the chair, 
| and provided, as it usually does, an entertaining evening to 


members and guests, among whom were that distin¬ 
guished preacher and lecturer, the Rev. William Paxton, 

F. R.G.S.; the Hon. Mary Pakington, successful dramatist, 
and bearer of a well known Elizabethan name ; and Mr. 

G. F. Holland, President of the O.P. Club. We missed 
our energetic Hon. Secretary, Capt. B. M. Ward, and also, 
among others, Dr. Rendall; but were delighted to have 
Mrs. Hobart-Hampden with us again. 

The President, in his opening speech, spoke of his work 
for the Fellowship during a winter in the south of 
France, and announced that another distinguished French¬ 
man, Professor Clavel, of Aix University, had become an 
Hon. Member of our organisation. Colonel Douglas also 
read letters he had received from distinguished scholars 
including Professor Abel Lefranc, concerning his new book, 
‘‘Lord Oxford was Shakespeare.” which is being well 
received bv press and public alike, and is substantially 
helping our cause. It was, I believe, a reading of that 
book, among others, which induced the distinguished 
actor, Mr. Lewis Casson, to mentioned publicly his 
sympathy with our work, during his speech at the O.P. 
Club’s recent dinner in London to Sir Philip Ben Greet, in 
whose honour some 300 well known theatrical people were 
assembled 

Reverting to our Fellowship dinner, excellent speeches 
were made bv the Rev. W. Paxton, and Mr.G. F. Holland, 
both of whom have the gift ol eloquence, and ability to 
vitalize the subject: they are speaking on. Mr. J. Driffield 
Havvkin interested us, in a lighter vein, and Mrs. Sverre 
Eriksen told us something concerning the very successful 
activities of the Richmond Shakespeare Society — an 
offshoot of the Shakespeare Fellowship—which has 
followed up an admirable autumn production of Much 
Ado About Nothing, with an open-air, Jubilee performance 
of .1 Midsummer Night's Dream, undertaken at the request, 
and with the active co-operation, of the Mayor and 
Corporation of Richmond. It is satisfactory to know 
that the Fellowship’s activities include, though indirectly, 
the staging, as well as the interpretation, of Shakespearean 
plays; and we were glad to hear, from Mrs. Eriksen, an 
expression of the practical value, to producers, of the 
identification of Shakespeare's characters with actual, as 
well as with imaginary, people of Elizabeth’s day. 

By time these lines are in print, the Rev. W. Paxton— 
himself a preacher of fine oratorical gifts—will have given 
us (May 21st) a talk upon "Shakespeare from a Preacher’s 
View-Point,” which will be the last of many successful 
meetings at the Drama League’s Club Room, because the 
League is moving its headquarters, permanently, to Fitzrov 
Square. Our valued member, Mr. James S. Cushman, of 
Fifth Avenue, New' York, who has been managing 
America’s Davis Cup Lawn Tennis Team, for some years 
past, is again coming to England, this summer; and the 
Fellowship will arrange, to suit Mr. Cushman’s con¬ 
venience, a meeting in London, at which he will be the 
Guest of Honour. 

Taking a broad view of the Shakespearean situation, as 
a whole, my general expression is, that the ideas for which 
the Fellowship is becoming known, though making no 
spectacular headway, are exercising an increasing influence 
upon the tone of the press, are making swift progress 
among the more thoughtful spirits, and are rapidly 
weakening orthodox prestige, throughout the English- 
speaking world. Another encouraging feature is the supine 
attitude of the more die-hard section of the academic 
authorities, faced by arguments which, however strongly 
they dislike them, they cannot effectively refute. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 

Shakespeare continues to be one of the major attractions 
on the American stage and last winter there were eigiit 
companies performing his works in various parts of the 
united States, in addition to several non-commercial 
groups. 

One interesting organisation was the Globe Players a 
company of young versatile actors whose repertory of 
eight plays had been an outstanding successat the Century 
of Progress Fair in Chicago. They toured the highway's 
and byways playing in schools, universities,halls,auditor- 
iums and whatever other accommodation could be 
obtained. After a visit to the San Diego Fair thissummer 
they will re.open in their home town of Chicago next 
autumn. Fortunate in the guidance of Thomas Wood 
Stevens, this Company is one of the first in U.S.A to 
bridge successfully the gap between the amateur field and 
the professional world. Well balanced productions, 
uniformly good performances and insistence on the true 
repertory system are the sound foundations upon which 
they have budded. 

Another promising group was The Oxford Players, 
young and ambitious Shakespeareans from Minneapolis 
who started a lour at New Orleans, For three months they 
travelled by bus and motor car through the South West 
playing Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet in many small towns 
that had not seen a stage play for several years. Probably 
much of this enthusiasm springs from the facilities fo'r 
acting Shakespeare which many American schools and 
colleges possess. 


f K more important Christopher Sly 

Mr. B. Iden Payne is planning certain innovations for his 
production of The Taming of the Shrew next month. 

It will be remembered that the play opens with the hoax 
played on the drunken tinker Christopher SIv by some gay 
lords and ladies who. in Arabian Nights. fa'shion, comev 
him to a rich apartment, dress him in rich clothes, and 
when he wakes dazed, keep up the deception by performing 
for him the play of Petruchio and Katherina. 

In the imperfect state of the present Shakespearean play 
as printed in the Folio, Christopher Sly is forgotten at the 
end of the first scene of the play proper. Yet the elaborate 
Induction seems to call for occasional comments by the 
tinker on the farce enacted before him, and a sequel at the 
end of the play to complete his story. 

We have extant the older play from which Shakespeare 
must have adapted his version at the time when he was 
busily engaged in revising and vamping up popular 
successes of the past. 

In The Taming of the Shrew, first published in 1594, and 
probably acted by the Earl of Pembroke's Servants about 
loS9, we find the Christopher Sly framework preserved 
throughout, and Mr. Payne proposes to interpolate some of 
the lines and business suggested by the earlier play into 
the Stratford production. 

At the end of the play Sly is roused from his lethargy 
and warned that he had better go home at once, or he will 
get a good scolding from his wife. After watching the 
taming of Katharma by Petruchio, however, he is full of 
confidence and swaggersoff to put his wife in her place too 

A.B. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
SPEECH DAY 



Bl-HOP J. II. GREIG 

Formed) Bishop <■; Gu ildiord, and prior tu that Bishop of 
Gibraltar, will distribute the prizes at King Edward VI 
Grammar School Speech Day on Friday, 26th Julv. 


Shakespeareans Elsewhere 

Mr. Pat Pierson is spending a season with the Terance 
Byron Repertory Players at Crewe. Miss Patricia Hayes 
is understudying ;n Xigkt Must Fall at the Duchess 
Theatre and Air. John Brown is in Roulette at the Cam¬ 
bridge Theatre. Both Mr. John Laurie and Mr. Baliol 
Holloway are in tm? open-air Shakespeare season at 
Regents Park, London, winch Mr. Svdney Carroll is 
conducting for the third successive year. Mr. Laidman 
Browne i> in 1uC‘ and all that at the Strand Theatre. 

Rachel Kempsr.*.: has been a member of the Liverpool 
Repertory Companv lor the latter half of the season, and 
has iw-l announced her engagement to Mr. Michael 
Redgrave, «»f the same company. Mr. John Wyse acted as 
producer for this year’s OX’.D.S. presentation of Julius 
Caesar, Audrey* 
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SUNLIGHT ON 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 

BY G. W. PHILLIPS. 

Reviewed by Percy Allen. 

Members of the Shakespeare Fellowship have made many 
contributions towards the elucidation of that difficult 
matter, the interpretation of Shakespeare’s sonnets. Canon 
Rendall has written ‘'Shakespeare Sonnets and Edward 
de Vere,” and “Personal Clues in Shakespeare Poems and 
Sonnets'; Col. Douglas has given a chapter of his recent 
book, “ Lord Oxford was Shakespeare,” to “ The Evidence 
of the Sonnets”; I have referred to them in several of my 
books, and, in collaboration with Capt. B. M. Ward, have a 
study of the subject indraft. Lastly, Mr. G. W. Phillips 
commented much upon the Sonnets in his “ Tragic Story of 
William Shakespeare,” and has followed this up by pub¬ 
lishing in 193-1 his own order of the Sonnets now amp'ified 
by his latest book, “ Sunlight on Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
which is the subject of this review. 

Upon one point, all five authors are in agreement, namely, 
that the sonnets are substantially the work of Lord Oxford. 
Upon other interpretations we differ widely — Canon 
Rendall, still maintaining the orthodox thesis, that Lord 
Southampton is “ the fair youth," whereas Capt. Ward 
and mvself agree with Mr. Phillips that the youth ‘Will ” 
was Lord Oxford’s son, while disagreeing with him as to 
the identities of the mother, and of “ the dark lady.” Con¬ 
cerning dates, Mr. Phillips ascribes the first of the sonnets 
to 1583, whereas Dr. Rendall puts them in the nineties, as 
also do Ward and myself, though we agree that several of 
them seem to refer to events of the eighties. My own im¬ 
pression, without dogmatism, is that some of them may be 
reminiscent. Further, Phillips, Ward, andmysetf all agree 
with Lord Alfred Douglas, that the fair youth became an 
actor. If that be so—and the evidence seems to me con¬ 
clusive—that youth cannot have been Southampton, Pem¬ 
broke, nor any other peer. 

By far the most striking arguments raised by Mr. 
Phillips, throughout the book, are those by which he seeks, 
very skilfully, to show that the words “Truth” and 
“ Beauty,” in these poems, seem often to stand for the boy’s 
father (Vere), and his mother; and that the frequent 
references to the “ sun” almost invariably mean “son," 
and, in certain instances—as, for example, in XXIV—can 
be*made sense of by no other interpretation. These ideas, 
of course, are not new. They have been “in the air” for 
several years past; and taking up my own annotated copy 
of the sonnets, I find the following entries, made in ink, 
beneath sonnet one, some two years ago, after a talk with 
Capt. Ward:— 


“ True ” and “Truth ” are Lord Oxford; “Beautv” j s 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“Time” is the Royal Succession, and “ Rose ” is the 
Tudor Rose. 

As for the interpretation of sonnet XXXIII;— 

Even so my sun (son) one early morn did shine 

With all triumphant splendour on my brow— 
it was at a Shakespeare Fellowship dinner, two years ago, 
that I read aloud, and put that meaning upon, the 33rd 
sonnet. Questions of precedence are, however, unimportant ! 
and secondary. The important point is that, little by 
little, our common work, upon these poems, seems to be 
leading towards similar conclusions. 

Concerning the identity of the boy’s mother, and of the 
Dark Lady—both of whom Ward and I believe to be Queen 
Elizabeth—Mr. Phillips makes no attempt to name the 
first, and apparently holds the second to be Lord Oxford’s 
second wife, Elizabeth Trentham—an identification which 
I cannot accept, for the reason that such evidence as we 
possess seems to point towards happy, and not unhappy, 
relations between the pair. 

With much of Mr. Phillip’s book, however—as will have 
already been gathered—I find myself in close agreement; 
and it "is interesting to note that, even while denying any 
connection between “Will” and the Queen—“as Mr. 
Percy Allen has attempted to argue ”—the author admits 
in the same paragraph (p. 96), that the first eight lines of 
sonnet IX cannot easily be understood except upon the 
assumption that Will “ was somehow of royal lineage,” 
that the rose, the flower of the mother’s beauty, “ may be 
some allusion to the tudor rose ” (p. 88), and (p. 70, con¬ 
cerning sonnet CXV) that “changing the royal decree 
would have given you (Will) your rights.” When, further 
(p. 50', Mr. Phillips hints openly that “beauty’s dead 
fleece" (sonnet LXVIII) recalls Elizabeth's false hair, and 
the golden tresses of Portia—who is, almost certainly, 
Elizabeth—I am surely justified in expecting his conversa¬ 
tion to mv thesis ere long. We are also in agreement, I 
think, in believing that the father, Lord Oxford, handed 
the plays over to his son, “ Will,” by whom they were pro¬ 
duced at the Globe Theatre, as by “ Will Shakespeare,” 
the actor, or, as Lord Alfred Douglas argues, bv “Will 
Hughes.” It is a new idea to me, and an intriguing one. 
that* the “ Will ” sonnets may have been written by the son 
personally, and not by the father, whose authentic style, 
admittedly, they do not closely resemble. Few students 
believe nowadays, that the whole uf the sonnets are by 
Lord Oxford; though the evidence that the bulk of them 
are by him, and not by Shaksper of Stratford, is over¬ 
whelming, and, to my mind, unanswerable. 

With much of this book, as the reader will have 
gathered, I am in complete sympathy ; and, though with 
reservations, I recommend it cordially to all who are inter¬ 
ested in the complex problem of the sonnets. There are 
certain omissions which surprise me. No reference is made 
to the poet's lameness, several times referred to in the 
sonnets, and certainly accounted for by de Vere’s duel with 
Knyvet in 1582; also the vital connection between the 
sonnets and the plays would have been emphasized y 
more particular comment upon the open references, e.g-, * 
Romeo and Juliet, in sonnets 27—31, to that summer s story 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, in 40—45, and 98 , 99 , 
totus mundus (all the world,” or the Globe Theatre) in 1 * 
and—most telling of all, perhaps—to the play, Hamlet, i 
118—122, particularly 121, which voices the Prince ■ 
Denmark throughout, and contains the words, “ to be, an ^ 
“not to be," in its first two lines. 
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Eighth Play of the Payne Regime 


For the twenty-sixth time in the past forty-two years 
The Taming of the Shrew ,s to be given in the Shakespeare 
Festival, It will be presented at the Memorial Theatreon 
Monday, ath August, and then take its place in the weeklv 
repertory. The cast will be: — 


Kathanna ... 
Petruchio ... 
Christopher Slv 
Ale Wife 
Grumio 
Baptista 
Gremio 
Lucentio 
Tranio 

Biondello ... 
Hortensio ... 
Bianca 


Catherine Lacey 
Neil Porter 
Roy Byford 
... Barbara Gott 
... Dennis Roberts 
Stanley Howlett 
Eric Mason 
... Philip Morant 
... Raymond Ratkes 
... Ernest Hare 
Norman Woo land 
... June Wenner 


Once again the Director is using the penthouse frame- 

' v “ a- h ;, C r le , h , aS ? n , P ,!°y ec ! for The Mtrckarl «/ > >»»•« and 
Al . 1 .? Tl,at l \" ds "'<•» tins season. The inner decor 
will shew a simple arrangement of three doors which can 
be used as arches or to represent separate houses bv being 
used individually with a window above. * b 

One is glad to see these comedies and thev provide rich 
tun, .but this years programme is certamlv lacking m 
serious presentations. There is only one t'ragedv and 
opinions upon A ntony and Cleopatra are divided and not 
entirely comp miemarv Amongst the Histories we have 
been allowed to see only The First Part of Henry the Fourth 
which has been included in three of the four Festival 
presented in the new theatre. It is nineteen years since 
King Hem ; \ III was given in Stratford-upon-Avon ten 
years since we saw king John, and over a quarter of a 
century since any part of King Henry V! was staged here 

ha r e an ^ the ^ comed y. one of the lesser known 
like Pericles Two Gentlemen of Verona or The Cometlv of 
hrrors would have been more acceptable. ' ' 



“A more important Christopher Sly’' 

Mr. J. Thomas Looney, of Low Fell, writes:— 

Under the above heading, “A.B." calls attention in the 

July number of ie Shakespeare Pictorial, to innovations 

in the production of 7 he Taming of the Shrew as it is being 
arranged by Mr.Payne for performance in August. g 

As he points out, the early anonymous coinedv of 15 Q 4 
commonly treated as the work of an unknown pen, pre ents 
the Induction” in a more complete and satisfarinrv £ 
than that in the ShakespeJ version 
familiar with both versions will therefore, I feel sur . 
welcome the restoration of tl.e parts struck out in 1623 

Thismust however again raise the question of whether the 

1594 work may not actually be a specimen of the gre-i 
dramatist s earlier writing : a theory which gains strength 
when ,t is compared with the first Shakespeare HamUt 


(1603) and these two early plays contrasted With the serr • 
zhreiv and the second Hamlet. ecor - a 

Elizabethan dramatists, like present-day enema Dro 
ducers, always strove after originality in the titles of ip* * 

^orks. Apart from historical subjects, thev avoided L l 

matter of common sense, putting old names to new pi*, c 
as the long lists ol titles and authors compiled bv 
conclusively prove. Identity of title therefore a'linuu ; 
lair presumption ol a common source. 

Of the two Shrew plays, Professor Raleigh write* -Ti„. 
earlier contains passages worthy of Shakespeare xVi 
omitted in the later version. . . . \\ e know of orlv 
one man capable of writing [the earlier plavl and ihV- 
man is Shakespeare himself.” {Shakespeare, \i \| cn o* ! 
Letters, p.l 11 ). There are therefore substantial reason- f 0 J 
pre sum mg that the 1594 play, and particularlv the 
Chustopher Sly part of it, is genuine Shakespeate work of 
an early stage. In fact, so strikingly Shakespearean is the 
humour of one suppressed episode that Raleigh o ne<;; , 
detailed account of it. 

W liilst the mam play is in progress. Slv rouses liim*eh' 
rom Ins drunken sleep and provides a most amusing mter- 
Jude, m the true Shakespeare vein. This will doubtless he 
? nG iu 4 « 1 ayMe , S s P ec,al restorations. Owing, liowe^ er. 
to the difference between the Elizabethan and the modem 
English way of pronouncing a name, the present dav 
audience will probably miss a subtle element in the 
humour. 

Christopher Sly, whose family “came over with Richard 
Conqueror, and who is now persuaded that he is indeed 
that very lord whose servants are busv presenting the 
comedy, changes his name to Christo Varv. “Van” is 
therefore Ins way of pronouncing the family' name of the 
lord lie imagines himself to be. The Court aud ience. for 
whom these comedies were originally written, and who 
were still accustomed to give to the name “Yere” its 
o.igmal r rench pronunciation, would at once recognise 
the rustic s allusion to the only aristocratic surname to 
which ary” bore any resemblance. The tinker’s thus 
laying claim to the bluest blood in thecountrv is not the 
least humourous element in a situation having a special 
appeal to an audience that could not fail to appreciate 
and respond. 

t evidence that the Earl of Oxford himself pronounced 
V ere somewhat like Sly's rendering, lie has left a skilfully 
executed Lcho poem. In this, the namecomes in as an echo 
of the last part of words like fever, ever and quitrr, drawn 
out and emphasised with the *V distinctly pronounced. 

1 his he indicates by spelling them “feavere", “evere" and 
qutvere." As moreover the final “e" in Yere was not al¬ 
ways mute, and would, even to this dav, be pronounced in 
French poetry, it seems probable that Oxford intended this 
in Ins Echo poem. In any case Sly’s “Vary" is manifestly 
Oxford’s “Yere”, anglicized and burlesqued. 

\V ithout some such explanation the change is obviously 
without point or humour. So understood it should add to 
the enjoyment of the restorations now being made. The 
fact that no other writer has, to my knowledge, proposed 
this explanation is my justification for offering it now. 
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LIBRARIES AND SHAKESPEARE 


By C. TYNDALL WULCKO, Load. Hist. Soc. 

Author of “Cosmopolitan London,' 1 
“Sketches after Boz," etc. 

Did Libraries or other facilities for reading and research 
exist at the period when Shakespeare lived, and if so what 
were they ? 

Before the invention of printing the formation of a 
library was a difficult and costly matter. The first 
printing press in England was set up by Caxton at West¬ 
minster in 1475. Prior to that most of the libraries were 
preserved in the monasteries and churches, though the 
library at the Guildhall of the City ol London was founded 
by Sir Richard Whittington in 1411, earlier even than the 
Bodleian at Oxford, for Sir Thomas Bodley was not born 
till 1545, and died in London in 1613. 

Manv wealthv people had their own private libraries or 
collection of books, pamphlets, broadsheets and manu¬ 
scripts. Probably Shakespeare had access to some of 
these, as many of his plays are based on some story 
previously published. Nature and human nature however 
seem to have been the two great sources of his inspiration. 
He speaks of 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones . . 

and there are innumerable references to flowers, and birds, 
and the beauties of nature. 

The increase of libraries, especially public libraries, 
occasions a curious position. People read more yet the 
majority of them value books less. Augustine Birrell 
assured us that there were rich people who thought it a 
serious matter to buy a book if it cost more than 3/9, and 
mentions that it was alleged in an affidavit made by a 
doctor in lunacy that for a well-to-do bachelor to go into 
the Strand, and in the course of the same morning spend 
£5 in the purchase of old books was a ground for a belief 
in his insanity. 

There was a public library in Athens B.C. 540 and a 
Greek aphorism tells us that a library is “the medicine 
chest of -,the soul'’; the Alexandrine library contained 
more than 400,000 M.SS. books. Other famous libraries 
are that in the Vatican, dating from 1588 ; the Biblio- 


Etchings and Aquatints 

For a month an Exhibition of Etchings, Aquatints and 
Photographic Reproductions, the individual work of Mr. 
Roy B. Campbell, will be held in the OakRoom at 33 High 
Street. There are half-a-dozen local subjects and others 
depicting modern life. In “Escalator,” for instance, types 
of people who travel on the Underground are represented, 
while “City in Full Retreat” shews the escape of the 
workers from office to home. A copy of “Irongate Wharf” 
is being shewn at the present time at the Royal Scottish 
Academy, Edinburgh. 

In pleasant fashion Miss Gvvynne Whitby declared the 
Exhibition open, referring in particular to the originality 
shewn by Mr. Campbell both in conception and execution. 


theque Nationale, Paris, begun in 1350 which now con¬ 
tains over 2,000,000 volumes, and the British Museum 
Library in London. Though only inaugurated in 1759, 
it embraces several early libraries, including the collection 
presented by King George HI, the Cottonian and Harleian, 
and a splendid collection of the early editions of the plays 
of Shakespeare. 

Although we may apply the words of Amos Alcolt, the 
American philosopher, to Shakespeare and say “The 
richest minds need not large libraries,” there can be little 
doubt that the immortal bard read and assimilated a good 
deal of material from books in libraries to which he seems 
to have had access. Two quotations from his plays show 
that he appreciated the value of a good library. In The 
Tempest we find the line— 

“ My poor man, my library was dukedom large enough " ; 
—and in Titus Andronicus , 

“ Come and take choice of all my library 
And so beguile thy sorrow.” 

Perhaps the inscription over the Royal Library at Berlin 
best sums up the subject: A library provides “Food for the 
soul.” 


Mr. Waller Jeffs Broadcasts 

Last month Mr. Waller Jeffs, the popular manager of 
the Picture House, was asked to broadcast in the Midland 
programme. He was one of the interesting personalities 
met by the Langleys and discussed with them old-time 
conditions when Curzon Hall was an important centre for 
Birmingham entertainments. Mr. Jeffs’ ever youthful 
outlook on life was indicated when he said “I haven’t 
be<mn to get tired of the show business yet.” Speaking of 
audiences Mr. Jeffs remarked that the younger people 
pretended to be worldly-wise and blase but when he looked 
at their faces in the half-light there didn’t seem much 
difference from the old audiences of thirty years ago. 
Pictures might change but humanity didn't. Mr. Jeffs 
voice was clear, his enunciation good and the conversa¬ 
tional tone exactly fitted the occasion. 


“Midsummer Dream” Sonnet 

By J. A. NEWBURY. 

“ Not spell nor charm ” of loveliness supreme 

Was ever breathed as this—Enchantment’s crown ! 
Ah ! yield thee to its grace and glamour: “ dream 
Away the time ” in moonlit gladts, where clown 
And courtier, nymph and elf, the very sport 
of magic make : thy senses drown in sights 
And sounds all summer sweet, forever caught 

From out the stars by him whose soul’s delights 
We make our own ! So shall our spirits turn 
To light and laughter, musical and free, 

And in a splendour warm and gracious, learn 
Imagination’s large simplicity: 

Then, wonder-touched by one immortal hand 
All-hail him “Captain of our Fairy Band.” 
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THE TRENTHAM FAMILY 

Through the kindness of one of our members, Mr. Ian 
Trenthain-Edgar, of Melbourne, Australia, we are able to 
publish some extracts from the Trenthain family pedigree. 

There is one point of particular interest. (Oxfordians 
have often noticed the • striking resemblance between the 
“ Welbeck" portrait of Lord Oxford, and the “ Ashbourne ” 
portrait of Shakespeare (so-called because it was discovered 
at Ashbourne in Derbyshire in the 19th century). Mr. 
Trentham-Edgar shows that Elizabeth Trenthain, the 
great-grand-niece of Elizabeth Countess of Oxford, became 
sole heiress of both the Trentham and de Yere estates. 
Her descendant to-day is Lord Cullen of Ashbourne; and 
since the Trentham property was mostly in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire (the family seat at Rocester Abbey being only 
about 5 miles from Ashbourne) it is easy to see how a 16th 
century de Yere portrait might have found its way to 
Ashbourne. 

HONOR or CASTLE 11 E DING! 1AM 

Morant, in his “History of Essex" (11.295), relates how 
the de Yere family seat at Castle Hedingham passed into 
the possession of the Trentham family. Lord Oxford, 
during his lifetime, sold it to Lord Burghley. But in 1609, 
after his death,, the Dowager Countess of Oxford (Elizabeth 


Trentham), with the help of her brother Francis, who 
advanced £10,000, bought it back. And so “the Honor of 
CastleHedingham" was “conveyed to her for life, remainder 
to her son Henry Earl of Oxford for life, and to his sons in 
tail male; remainder to Francis Trentham, Esq., brother of 
the said Countess, and his heirs for ever. 

The fact that the “fair Mistress Trentham," (as she was 
known when a Maid of Honour before her marriage), and 
her brother Francis, advanced £"10,000 in order to regain 
the ancient de Yere heritage for Lord Oxford’s son and 
heir, show's how greatly she had the de Yere interests at 
heart. And her devotion to her husband is clearlv 
expressed in her Will, where she desires “to be buried in 
the Church of Hackney within the County of Middlesex, as 
near unto the body of my said late dear and noble Lord 
and husband as may be”; and she adds, il I will that 
there be in the said Church erected for us a tomb fitting 
our degree." 

RELIABLE BUSINESS WOMAN 

Lord Oxford, in his later years, evidently relied upon his 
wife to conduct his business matters. This is shown by a 
letter from her to Dr. Julius Caesar, a Judge of the High 
Court, dated 20 November, 1602 : 

Master Doctor Caesar, I should have delivered a 
request from rny Lord unto you concerning a suit 
depending in the Court of Requests against an insolent 
tenant, that for the space of many years hath neither 
paid any rent nor will show his lease for my Lord’s 
satisfaction. And now, being by a late mischance in 
my coach, prevented from the hope of any present 
• opportunity to meet you at Court. 

The rest of the letter deals with legal details. Moreover, 
the fact that she was appointed her father's executrix, by 
his Will in 1587, show> that she must have been looked 
upon as a steady and reliable business woman. 

It is pleasant to think that, after the storms and stresses 
of his first marriage, Lord Oxford at length found not only 
peace but a loyal, efficient, and devoted wife in Elizabeth 
Trentham. 


Thomas Trentham = Jane, dau. of Sir William 


(of Rocester) 
c.1535 -1587 


Sneyd (d. 1616) 


ELIZABETH 
c.1560-1613 


Edward de Vere 
Earl of Oxford 
1550-1604 


Henry, 18th Earl of Oxfoid 
1593-1625 


d. s. p. 


F rancis 
1564-1626 


Katherine, dau. of 
Ralph Sheldon, Esq. 


Elizabeth — Brian Cokayne, 
d. 1713 Viscount Cullen 
Great-grand-daughter of Francis, and sole heiress of 
the Trentham and de Yere properties 


Lord Cullen of Ashbourne 



























OF EVENTS IN 
SHAKESPEARELAND 


| A MONTHLY 

ILLUSTRATED CHR( 


SEPTEMBER. 1935 


Stratford-upon-Avon 

Picture House 

Under the Direction of 
CA PT AIX S1D S EV W. CLl FT & 
MR. LEON SALBERG. 


A GARRICK R E -I X C A RN ATI ON 


Programme for SEPTEMBER. 

September 2, 3, 4. 

■‘THE PHANTOM LIGHT'’ (A). Binnie 
Hale, Gordon Harker. 

September 5, 6, 7. 

“MASQUERADE IN VIENNA” (A)- 
Paula Wessely. 

September 9. HI, 11. 

“FORSAKING ALL OTHERS” (A). Joan 
Crawford. Robert .Montgomery. 
September 12, 13, 14. 

“VARIETY’ (UK The Liveseys, Tessa 
Dean and The Houston Sisters. 
September 16, 17. 18. 

“THINGS ARE LOOKING UP” (U). 
Cicely Courtneidge, Max Miller. 

September 19, 20, 21. 

“OH! DADDY” (A). Leslie Henson. 
Frances Day. 

September 23, 24, 25. 

“RADIO PIRATES” iCl. Mary Lawson, 
Leslie French. 

September 26, 27, 28. 

“TEMPTATION” (UK Frances Day, 
Stewart Rome. 

September 30, October 1.2. 

“THE MORALS OF MARCUS (AV 
Lupe Valez- Ian Hunter. 


Sept. I. "That’s Gratitude" lU). Frank 
Craven, Marv Carlisle. 

8. "Urgent Call” (A). Sally Blane. 
„ 15. ‘‘In Old San re Fe” (U). Ken 
Maynard. 

„ 22. “The Lost Jungle" i U). Clyde 
.. 29. "The Defence Kcsts"(A). [Beatty 
_ Jack Holt. Jean Arthur. _ 

Nightly continuous 6-15. Doors open at 6. 
Matinees: Wednesdays. Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 2 30. Open at 2-15. 
PRICES (inch Tax): Stalls. 6d., 9d. f l/-; 

Circle 2/-; Balcony 1/6. 

Family Prices at Matinees (Bank Holidays 
excepted). Stalls 6J.. Circle & Balcony 1/- 


vlncU in The Merchant 
Pe“ of Old Drury," 
:is Film Corporation 
:t Wilcox. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE 


Shakespeare’s Biblical Knowledge 

Richmond Noble (S.P.C.K.) 


Ihe publishers of this scholarly and attractive book 
assert that it is “a complete refutation of the view held bv 
a well-known man of letters, that ‘Shakespeare was often 
a metaphysician, never a theologian, nor, for that matter, 
a Christian. 1 " But though the evidence so honestly given 
by Mr. Noble proves many things about Shakespeare it 
cannot be said to settle the question of his religion. It is, 
however, clear that he was not a recusant for lie seems to 
have been a regular and appreciative churchgoer and to 
have enjoyed the Anglican Prayer Book Psalter very much 
inJeed for he quotes more freely from the Psalms (Prayer 
Book version) than from any other book in the Bible. 
Well he might for nowhere, outside his own work, is there 
a more satisfying use of the English language. Church¬ 
going was then compulsory but it must have had other 
attractions besides the Psalter, since there were several 
English versions of the Bible in regular use and to hear 
the same passage in different translations and then try to 
better them all would certainly add interest to Sundays. Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling evidently thought of this, too, w hen he 
wrote that convincing story Proofs of Ifoly 11 >/t, in which 
Shakespeare is engaged in lie)ping to make the Authorised 
Version tlie glorious book it is. 

That Shakespeare’s familiarity with the Bible was much 
greater than could have resulted from merely hearing the 
lessons read in church is entirely credible even without the 
proofs that Mr. Richmond produces, for a man of less 
lively mind than Shakespeare’s might be impelled to “con¬ 
tinue the story ” broken off at the lectern. Besides, the 
fact that any theatre audience could be relied upon to be 
reasonably familiar with the Bible made it a safe quarry 
for any dramatist, though exceptional Biblical scholarship 
could not appropriately be displayed in the theatre even if 
the dramatist had it. 

One play, The Merchant of Venice, certainly contains 
proof positive that Shakespeare studied the Old Testament 
with some care in search of local colour for Shyiock. This, 
of course, is what any writer would do in similar circum¬ 
stances and though Shakespeare’s use of his researches is 
very effective indeed it is not, from the point of view of 
the Biblical scholar, impeccable. He seems, as Mr. 
Richmond points out, to have -been very' careless in his 
choice of names for Shyiock *s friends, for the original 
Tubal and Chus, Noah’s grandsons, were supposed to have 
been the ancestors of Italians (or Spaniards) and black 
Africans respectively, not of Hebrews. 

Another of Shakespeare’s mistakes is that he everywhere 
identifies Lucifer with Satan whereas Mr, Richmond makes 
it perfectly plain that Lucifer was not a person at all but 
merely the morning star used in Isaiah XIV. 12. as a symbol 
of Nebuchadnezzar's Babylon. Perhaps Shakespeare did 
not want to know anything so depressing and who would, 
in the light of “Howe art thou fallen from heaven. O 
Lucifer, thou fay re morning childe? (“Son of the morning” 
in our Authorised Version). It is impossible not to wish 
that Shakespeare was right and the scholars wrong, for the 
fallen angel seems to have haunted his imagination and 
Malcolm's reference to him—‘ Angels aie bright still, 
though the brightest fell”—is singularly appropriate in 
Macbeth and might stand as a text for the whole play. 
Certainly, no figure could have more appeal for the tragic 
dramatist than that of the “fayre morning childe” falling, 


as Macbeth fell, into “the pit and bottom of hell.” Lucifer 
was named as the fallen angel turned Devil in one of the 
church homilies appointed to be read by those of the 
clergy who had not “the gift of preaching sufficiently to 
instruct the people.” so Shakespeare had complete justifi¬ 
cation for his use of the name. 

The question as to which version of the Bible Shake¬ 
speare used is examined in careful detail and Mr. Richmond 
concludes that he had access to several, notably the 
Genevan, 1560, and the Bishops’, 1568, but that he “did not 
use the Vulgate and in King Henry F he showed that lie was 
ignorant of one of its most elementary features.” Shake¬ 
speare’s favourite books of the Old Testament were not 
surprisingly, Job and Ecclesiasticus. The latter, of course, 
is in the Apocrypha, but this was then bound up with most 
Bibles in common use. 

Those who would attach pious significance to Shake¬ 
speare’s use of the Bible may be rather discouraged to find 
that those characters who quote Scripture most freely are 

not verv exemplary people. Falstaff, Iago and Richard 111 
are among them and Richard II grows most Scriptural 
when most degenerate. Also, many of the Biblical 
allusions throughout the plays are not at all reverent in 
tone. Shakespeare seems to have held firmly the opinion 
that the Devil can quote Scripture for his purpose and that 
to jest about persons and events in Holy Writ was as 
natural as to jest about anything else. There is nothing 
particularly religious in such opinion or practice, but there 
is nothing "irreligious either. Mr. Richmond does not set 
out to prove that Shakespeare was entirely a pious Anglican 
but, if he he had, he could present as good a case as those 
who, like Mr. Humbert Wolfe, assert that he was not a 
Christian. It seems probable that a man so patently and 
rigorously honest as Shakespeare would find truth and 
abide by it. None can say how, if at all, lie formulated it, 
though it is unlikely that he found the lovely liturgy of 
the English Church a stumbling block. Perhaps we 
might have to enlarge the meaning of the word “Christian” 
to include Shakespeare but we might, thereby, bring it a 
little nearer to Jesus of Nazareth. Paulina. 


Tynesiders go home—and come back 

The Tynesiders have been home and now that they are 
returned they realise again the advantages of their trans¬ 
ference. These boys from the depressed areas are making 
good and are likely to become useful citizens ; left to the 
mercy of conditions in their home towns they would have 
had little chance of excaping idleness. The scheme is 
working well with boys ; with girls the difficulties are 
greater and success is more problematical. 

The holiday became possible through the energy of Mr. 
R. Hutt, Technical School Headmaster, who is proving 
himself a true guide, philosopher and friend. He secured 
concessions in railway fares for the lads, enlisting the co¬ 
operating of the biggest railway’s biggest man in the pro¬ 
cess. He wrung from the stubborn breasts of departmental 
officials an allowance for each equal to the expenses that 
would have been incurred had the boys spent their holiday 
here. This admirable work has been done quietly but 
effectively and shows what a man with resolution and 
foresight can accomplish. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Captain B. M. WARD, 3, Valley Green, 
Welwyn Garden City. Herts. 


In the interest of Shakespearean research this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

HAMLET 

Edited by John* Dover Wilson. 


Reviewed bv 

Rear Admiral H. H. Holland, C.B. 

Though published a year ago Professor Dover Wilson’s 
book is one of more than passing value. It is a 
volume containing about 250 pages ot notes which 
are of absorbing and fascinating interest and enlighten¬ 
ment from beginning to end; and it is without 
question a splendid contribution to Shakespearean study. 
It is however those parts of the book dealing with the date 
when the play was written which I propose to criticise. 

Tlte date advanced is about 1601, and nine passages are 
quoted which have topical references. Six of these events 
are (1) the numerous eclipses between 1598 and 1601, (2) 
the W ar of the Theatres, (3) Children of the Chapel acting 
at Blacklriars, (4) the fall of Essex and the rise of Bacon, 
(5) the siege of 0>tend, (6) Poor Laws which affected the 
rich rather harshly and which were passed in 1597. These, 
it undoubtedly may be argued, are as likely as my 
suggestions for 1583, made in “ Shakespeare, Oxford and 
Elizabethan rimes,’ which are as follows : (1) An eclipse of 
the sun and the appearance of a blazing star in 1582 : (2) 
the controversy between Gosson and Lodge, etc.: (3) 
Children of the Chapel and Paul’s acting at Blackfriars ; 
f4) the fall of Howard and the restoration to favour of 
Oxford: (5) the siege of Smerwick in 1580, or more 
generally the War in the Netherlands: (6 1 the rise at 
Court of some gentleman, probably Sir Walter Ralegh. 

I hese allusions are definitely coincidental to both 
periods. The remain mg three areas follows : (7) “Hercules 
and his Load”—a reference to the sign of the Globe 
Theatre. This, I am aware, is the usual explanation 
given, but is there any authority for this assumption ? 
Chambers quotes Malone as the authority, but adds: “I 
do not know where he got this information” Though 
mythologicallv it is correct that Hercules on one occasion 
shouldered the Globe in the place of Atlas, it is the latter 
who is invariably shown with the Globe of the heavens on 
his shoulders. My own suggestion is that this passage 
refers to the acting by the bov companies of the plavs of 
Seneca, which included Hercules Oetoeus and Hercules 
Furens. (8) The “ innovation which affected the players. 
This is stated to be political and referring to the Essex 
rebellion. It is said that Shakespeare uses the word onlv 
in a political sense, and three other quotations are cited. 
Two are as follows: “ Hurly-burly innovation ” in I Henry 
IV; and “ traitrous innovations” in Coriolanus. While 
fully admitting that in both cases they are political inno¬ 
vations it seems to me that, so far as the word itself is 
concerned, it is the qualifying adjectives (“ hurlv-burly " 
means uproar or tumult) that make them political. The 
other quotation is from Othello where Cassiosays: “I have 
drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily qualified 
too, and behold what innovation it makes here ; I am un- 
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fortunate in the infirmity and dare not task my weakness 
with any more.” There does not appear to be anythin? 
political here, for it is said some time before the quarrel 
between Cassio and Montano takes place. 

Nothing is found topical in the word ** inhibition.” M v 
suggestion is that these two words refer to the founding of 
the Queen’s players and the prohibition of Sunday art mo- 
both in 1583. ' g ' 

Only a very general allusion is noticed in the line “ the 
poet and player going to cuffs in the question.” M v 
suggestion is that it refers to the Play of Plays which the 
players acted in defence of their calling, and as an answer 
to Gosson. 

(9) “ Jephthah, Judge of Israel.” In this is detected a 
topical allusion to a play jephthah being acted in Juh- 
1601. For this passage I make no suggestion topical to 


Of the remaining two dozen passages in which I detect 
topical allusions, none are noted as topical. Amongst the 
more important are: 

(1) War preparations ... “ Why such daily cast,” etc. 

(2) Stubbes, “ Anatomy of Abuse ” 

“ What do you read ? Slanders.” 

(3) Batman’s “ Doom warning men ” 

“ Her privates we,” etc. 

(4) Death of Palladio ... “ He must build churches." 

(5) Elopement of Dorothy Devereux “The false steward.” 

(6) W ill Somers ... ... ... ... “ Ynrick " 

Of these, (1) is of particular importance, for while there 
was great shipyard activity in the years 1583 and 1584 
there was no such activity at the beginning of the centurv. 
Though (2) is not noticed, another passage “ I have heard 
of vour paintings," etc., is noticed as being inspired bv 
Stubbes As regards (6) beyond saying that Yorick cannot 
possibly refer to Tarlton no suggestion is made sis to who 
the Jester was who had been dead three and twenty years. 

The influence of Montaigne upon the play of Hamlet L 
noticed. Consequently it is necessary to observe that the 
Essays were published in French in 1580. Florin's trans¬ 
lation was not published until 1603, but there is evidence 
of Montaigne s influence in Romeo and Juliet which must 
have been due to the trench edition. The passages I have 
in mind are “Of names: What diversity soever there be in 
herbs all are shuffled up together under the name of a 
salad.” “Of thumbs : In Rome it was a sign of disfavour 
to lift them up and turn them outwards.” T here are 
other passages also. 

The old play of Hamlet is still suggested as having been 
written by Kyd aboui 1589. The possible references also 
to Love's Labour's Lost and Twelfth Night in Thomas 
Nashe’s Epistle which hints at this old play have probably 
not been considered. 

That the play has revisions topical to 1601—3 I do not 
deny. It can hardly be doubted that Hamlet’s dying vote 
for Fortinbras, the successor to the Danish Crown, has 
reference to the anxiety concerning the English succession 
which was so acute during the last years of Elizabeth's 
reign, and which may have been inserted after her death 
and the succession of King James of Scotland. 

Finally, I am indebted to a note of Dr. Dover Wilson 
which leads me to the discovery of the proper connecting 
link between Hamlet and I Henry IV. “Iknow a hack 
from a handsaw ” refers probably to FaJstaff’s attempt to 
deceive Prince Henry by hacking his sword like a hand¬ 
saw. This did not deceive him ; nor would it (so he says) 
deceive Hamlet, 
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THE CURTAIN RINGS DOWN —concluded. 


single production But if we cannot find men and women 
who will fit tragedy, comedy and history, let us choose the 
best for certain plays and rest them on other nights—an 
extension of a principle already partially adopted. 

The plays for 1936 will be selected from the following 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
JULIUS CALS A R 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD 
THE WINTER’S TALE 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
CYMBELINE 


KING LEAR , and 
TROILUS AND CRESSIDA 

•UnSSn * X w Ct t0 se , e the last nanled on Birthday night 
and shall look forward most to that and CymUline. VVhv 

King Henry ] III and King John are still neglected mus't 

wilThP As . "' e . h , ,ntcd last mon,h . 'he Festival 

will be .till further extended to twenty-four weeks com- 

?6 e th C sfme n h Ster ■ N !° n H day '. 13 l th A P ri '. continuing to 
26th September. And it is hoped that this may be the 

last winter when the Company will disperse with the con- 
Spriitv.' " eCeSS,ly 0f makin e ne "' arrangements in the 

A decision with regard to structural alterations has not 
jet been reached. It is possible that about Christmastime 
the work will be put in hand ; if so, it would be completed 
in amp e time before the theatre was required for ,iexi 
Festival rehearsals. But the Governors have yet to 
approve the scheme. * 1 


THE SAVOYARDS 

finl , »«%- l c°if 1 Uarrel ! i, J g e e " ,lemcn of a previous age- 
Gilbert iSsbullivan—left behind them a heritage of har¬ 
mony and during the second fortnight of September we 

n’r?V 3 r° rC ,‘ Ll £° An 1,ad sixteen doses of it. The 
D Opera Company opened and closed their 

visit with The Gondoliers ; between while we heard and 
saw lolanthe. The Mikado , Patience , The Yeomen of the 

^b r ufotl,er h s e have S Irfse° r 

P fSfw In "° °, lher . theatrical performance should we be 
satisfied with what is so well known. When an encore is 
demanded we are fully aware what will be done ve we 
applaud insistently. We know the iokes 

ITteth alm ° S f CaCh individual n °t e yet we eagerly antici- 



Mr. Martyn Green as the Duke of Plaza-Torn * 
Sydney Granville as the Grand Inquisitor (or in half a*!? Mr * 
other characters) extracted the humour and the har™ n 
ol their parts with perfect skill. As Gondoliers m ? n >* 
persons) Messrs. Charles Gouldingard Leslie Rands°f! n f 
maintained the established tradition, and though Mr i ■ y 
Dean seemed a mature drummer-bov vet his vl JOnn 
deemed all. Misses Kathleen Frances'and Doreen Denn* 
(the sopranos), .\hss Dorothy Gill (contralto), and "?; 
Misses Marjorie Eyre and Elizabeth Nickell-Lean tsou 
brettes) gave entire satisfaction. So did the chorus 
sang remarkablv weH ; so did the orchestra, conducted b? 
Mr Isidore Godfrev, who rightly insisted upon silence 
before the overture began. It was a fortnight of mutual 
satisfaction ; once again I express the hope that the visit* 
tion mav be annual. 

_ HOTSPUR. 

The members of the D*Oyly Carte Companv are sociable 
people, as we have discovered during their fortnight's «av 
They have played golf at the Golf Club and snooker at the 
Union Club: they have been entertained at The Hill and 
they have had a private dance in the dress circle lover u 
the theatre Then the English Speaking Union conceive,! 
the altogether admirable idea of arranging an At Home to 
meet the. members of the Companv. This took place on 
their second Tuesday in the Conference Hall, the .»ue<t* 
being received bv Sir Archie and Ladv Flower 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Miss OLIVIA de HAVILLAXD 
plays Hermia in the film directed by Professor Max 
Reinhardt. 
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letter box contributions I 

w/u roc Yorirk ? Expe&ations Unrealised 

Who was YoriCK i . f _„ rites: _ 


.. r T Eagle of Cheam, wiites: 

NlB ;, ■ h’viAv of I Dover Wilson’s edition of Hamlet 

JS&r.fe -«“H ' s “ 

i°‘ao vn for the allusions to Vorickshow that he moved 

r»Hsh Poesie' (1589) makes two references to Heywood. 
|fS{eW(Arbir.Reprint) he is ment.oned among the 

IIIS ‘”john"fievwood!'The Epigrammatist, who for the 

,“'s3;Sl :Js=i”S'r 

Ibappened at the JJuk^ allowe<l to sit a t the tables 

wine, and itisanmcid . S Hamlet recalls. 

s»s-s?s^ 

tears "la ter set down these reminiscences of, among other 
IhTgs having been “borne on his back a thousand times . 

Yet Another Contender 


Ifvo^uu thTfifth -^Shakes- 

p’jntent is that the figure has \*^° 0 £ 

?a ms (tleOue«n alE had a double huger). In Dugdale s 
drawTng there is a woolsack which suggests that a 

^Rot'rS^kvme''2nd” Eail of Dorse, should be put 
forward as a contender for Shakespearean honours, because 
Dued-ile's drawing shows the woolsack, double lingei and 
.the^fatcon, denoting that the author was a descendant of 

the Boleyns. the Earl's grandmother. The 2nd 

b? 2 r ss! 2 ^ 

fc'^rAuWij-susA s&sas « 
Ifc" V »»■ f.“> vaMas 

E Folio picture but without the collar , his lace resemDies 
■the Chandos portrait. 


Miss L. Williamson, of N'orthfield, writes : 
i have often thought I would w.ite my >mpress,onso 
the present Festival but 1 have been so disappointed with 
the plaj^l have seen that l found it d.flicult to put into 
words iust what I feel. For several years now I ha\e felt 
that instead of seeing what one expects at Stratford-upon- 
Avon-namelv, first-class players in first-class productions 
—we have been given much repetition bv a lot of young 
students who were being “ given a chance. 

When Mr. Bridges Adams resigned »t was hoped that 
the new Director would give us something, both in the 
wav of company and production, that would be worthy of 
the magnificent building at his disposal. 1 quite agree 
with Mr” Horne that “ more memorable performances are 

simply because those I did 
see were so third rate. I took a friend to;see Antony and 
Cleopatra and was sorry I had done so. The Merry W ives 
of Windsor left me absolutely speechless and 1 " asn * sur¬ 
prised when a schoolgirl of 15 remarked It isn t Shakes¬ 
peare but more like a pantomime. , 

p There is some talk of enlarging the gallery and dress 
circle but I can't imagine people coming yeat after year to 
see the present standard of acting. I really think it is 
tfme the Governors made a stand against freak productions 
of which we have had too many already I have been 
cornin'' to Stratford for 16 years and shall continue to 
come-but not because of the Festivals as at present 
carried on. 

Another Irish Opinion 

Miss Maureen Smyth, of Waterford, writes: 

I've just read in the August Pictorial the severe criticism 
bv mv compatriot, Mr. J.T. Horne, of the Festival Plass, 
and am tempted to replv to his letter so that your readers 
may not take Mr. Horne—though a Professor of Music and 
■ one'time Director of the Cork Operatic Soae.y-asspeak- 
» ; n(y f nr a ii Irish visitors to the festival. . 

Mr Home has evidently been disappointed in the plays 
s —perhaps he did not approach them with an open mind 
e but I cannot see why he must attack them with su 

t unkind and destructive criticism. Granted the plays did 

t not please him, but surely his criticism might have taken a 

i «-»> “» 

the repertoire and— whilst there were some points of acting 

it and casting with which we did not agree-neither of us 
se rn„ld describe the general level of the acting as “mediocre, 

id nor could we say that the performances showed “indifferent 

° f 1 C Qn^ the con trary CU we"witnessed some very beautiful 
Yd performances- There was nothing mf ' r '°k 

nt 

he Ealstaffs (which, I thought in the case of The Merry Wives 
l e M Windsor rose ar above the freakishness of the produc- 
„e tlon) Mr' Neil Porter's Dr. Caius or his Prospero and 
les Mr. Kenneth Wicksteed's interpretations must surely have 
pleased Dr. Horne. ^ 
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The First Volume of Sir John Squire’s Triology 

“SHAKESPEARE AS A DRAMATIST ” (Published nv Cassell). 


Sir Jr«ii:i in* ilun'rS that a hoou on Simkc.-peare as a 

dramatist A iu*res>af> nowadays iu-rau»e " i'lie age does 
not like Shakespeare : lie can only ju<t go down in the 
West End it an actor like Mr John Cielguu does a magni¬ 
ficent peijoimunce ol m»ii;c pari and people come to see 
the actin': Now there are wo more enthusiastic 

audience? u Kurland than at the tJhl \ i< and Sadler-* 
Wells. Mratlord upon \voii ha* iu*t finished a >in months 
season parked li*'».,-e-. \lr. ^uIu.a Carroll adnm> that 
lie ha* cleared expense- in Recent' Park and Mr. R'-hert 
Atkins i* taking • ■ li aue in Bln* kfnnr> fr«»nd for tlie 
express p-.,ri **r plr\.iiu .Minkc'pe/ue Ti.-re arc al>o 
Shakespea;e;.ii touring comparne- and iim-i provincial 
repertories put chi a '■*huk'“-| #*are jd.iv at least 
occasitn ;.:l\ I i\ei|«*« l ha-» ic»*iuK >tageii Hamid and 
Mail'tih Ajih notahl.* 'UCtv^. >• that it seems that Mr 
John's n^rtmii i> iin;u-tnied onl\ d the Wc'i End can be 
taken as tin «ole rep»'e*eni:it»\e oi the ta-te <»f the nge. 
The simp!'* fact i> that noothei dramatist. alive or dead, 
is plaved mi often ».n »•»;**>■ e«l *.o much iis Shake-pen re. A 
time adorned and ^‘‘iiiiiiol h\ Mr. Bernard Shaw and 


brilliantly typified b\ Mr. Noel Coward continually pro¬ 
duces large audiences lor Mr. \\ illiam Shakespeare. At 
Stratford-upon-Avon we have undiluted Shakespeare for 
half the year, whereas it is well-known that even Malvern 
quailed before undiluted Shaw for a much shorter period. 

It Looks, therefore, as if Sir John's book were founded 
upon a fallacy, but few will "wish the fault undone the 
issue of it being so proper." Sir John marshalls the 
technical excellencies of the plays and describes with 
enthusiastic eloquence ’.he Inrgo ami detailed perfections 
of one who was not only a born dramatist but a man 
whose destined and Hu s**en vocation absorbed more riches 
and power than that of any writer known to us. It 
absorbed, among other qualities, great poetry, but it is 
difficult to agree with Sir John that the comparative 
failure of poets in the theatre since Shakespeare’s time is 
due to “the age rather than the poets." Shakespeare 
devoted the whole of Ins working lile to the service of the 
theatre and it seeiib probable that he saw life in terms of 
drama, perhaps he had to stage hi-* thoughts before he 

Conchutcil on next page. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM— Film Version 



Theseus (Mr. Ian Hunter), Hippolyta (Miss Verree Teasdale), Lysander (Mr. Dick Powell), Hermia (Miss Olivia 
de Havilland), Demetrius (Mr. Ross Alexander), Helena (Miss Jean Muir). 









Sir John Squire’s Triology— concluded. 
knew what they were. A man so built must be a drama¬ 
tist and it he is a great man he will be on the stage. His 
technical mastery has to be acquired by hard work and 
experience but it will be acquired as surely as a babv 
learns to walk because without it his development would 
be crippled. Sir John rightly ridicules the suggestion that 
if Shakespeare had been living now he would have written 
like Ibsen and Shaw and we may be thankful that he did 
in fact live in an age when verse was expected of a drama¬ 
tist. But if Shakespeare were alive in the theatre to-dav 
he would still write like himself and no other man and 
bring the poetry of the eternal verities on to the sta^e 
whatever form that poetry might take. 

None of the other poets Sir John names was essentiallv 
and primarily a dramatist though perhaps Shelley, Keats 
Browning and Hardy mignt have lived on the stage had' 
they cared to submit themselves to the long and ardous 
discipline required of the ptavwright. Brownin^ is 
reported to have told Helen Faucit that he would have 
made I lie Ring and the Book into a play if he could have 
had her for Pompilia. But nu one, not even a great poet 
can write great plays in hisspare time and it seems proba-’ 
ble that poetry is out of fashion in the theatre to-dav not 
because we are incapable of listening to it but because for 
so long a time no great poet lias been a great dramatist 
It is abundantly clear, on the evidence of Sir John Squire’s 
hook alone, that Shakespeare possessed peculiar qualities 
which were not shared by any other poet of anything 
approaching Shakespeare's eminence. 

Among the many triumphs there are, as Sir John also 
points out, some defects in Shakespeare’s stage craft 
Most playgoers will agree that Canterbury's long speech 
about the Salique Law in. Henry V should'be cut rather 
ruthlessly but when he also says “The end of The Winter's 
Talc is forced and flat,” playgoers will sit up and declare 
that, on the contrary. The Winter's Tale ends in one of the 
most thrilling scenes they have ever seen. They will more¬ 
over, argue that it is consonant with Hermione's character 
that she should find it in her heart to forgive Leontes when 
1 erdita is found and not before. Nor could many play- 
goers agree with Sir John and Swinburne about the end of 
Measure for Measure, which is a scene of such power and 
awe that it is astonishing that it is not more often seen. In 
reading, both these concluding scenes lose some of their 
superb theatrical effect and manifest truth to character- 
but Sir John professes to be writing as a dramatic, not 
as a literary, critic. 

Nevertheless, this is a book that most playgoers will 
enjoy very much indeed and which will cause readers to 
look forward to the two further Shakespearean studies 
promised by the author. Paulin\ 
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CROSSWORD, No 


By “ PEL AGIOS ” 

(With acknowledgments to Torquemada) 
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ACROSS. 

?Uc. ‘ b6ggar ' S Sh ° P " s'-" 

12. Spent twelve years in a split tree. 

3 and 14 Her father's, thine, all people's. 

14 and 10 rev. See 31 and 3 rev. 

\d. The man of Messaline was aquainted with them. 

1/ rev. A valiant Scot. 

3C objected to its repetition. 

pi d A r r M V r h w I{ ?M h f r alt emative and is disturbed. 

20. Part of ‘doubtful” advice to Ophelia. 

21. Shift uni to head and I’m the dates of Shakespeare’s 

22. Juliet was a chop one. 

V- '! , R J S fo ' the do S' ‘he" ‘he hound of Sparta is lost, 
oand / dn. Borrowed a book on some dubious date in 
autumn. 

“ 7 aC c T t! e Merchan t’s enemy is no longer bashful. 

30. Stephen was a notable one, also Armado, while 
Bardolph was at the bottom of the class. 

31 and o dn. rev. At Capulets feast ; 14 and 10 rev. did, 
but 9 didn't, 

DOWN. 


The greater the duller. 


The Sonnets 

Mr. Ernest Allen, of Kew Gardens, writes:— 
(Relative to the statement bv Mr. B. Iden Payne in his 
lecture that “Shakespeare felt differently about his poems 
these he prepared for the press himself...”) 

If the reference is to Will of Stratford and the sonnets 
the statement is a wild one, all essential facts being ignored! 
I would point out that no shred of evidence exists that the 
sonnets were the work of Will of Stratford, the suggested 
careful revision of the verses by him is the purest fiction 
and very misleading to the uninformed. * 

In mv view, and that of many others, the sonnets are 
the obvious work of an aristocrat, and both the facts and 
the internal evidence point strongly to Lord Oxford. 


2. More like Emperor Claudius than King Claudius in 

fact. 5 

3. According to two pages of Shakespeare it might be 

supposed that the country folks of this town had 
bad teeth !! 

4. “The glorious sun stays in its course.” 

6. An old lord would have preferred the chance of the 
lady to this one. 

9. See 31 and 5 rev. 

ii re y»\. Q ueen who unwittingly became anthropophagous 
16. What the lady did to the hand of the knight. 

feV ;. Those of Tr °y stood > through Greek fever. 

23. Biron saw a strong man play with this toy. 

-6* twenty-five pips out. 

27. Hamlet in modern dress: initials of Polonius. 

28 and 29. Fuddled condition of Portia’s father. 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Captain B. M. WARD, 3, Valley Green, 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research, this page is placed 
at the disposal of the Shakespearean Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

The Shakespearean Group 

Bv Lieutenant-Colonel M. W. DOUGLAS, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

President of the Shakespeare Fellowship. 

The Freethinker recently published a plea by Mr. W. 
Kent for ‘‘Shakespearean Free Thought," and by the 
courtesy of the Editor l followed with a review "Shake¬ 
speare, the Great Unknown.” There is reason for the 
open mind. Prominent scholars reject the Stratford 
authorship to-day ; and in the past, among the sceptics, we 
find Emerson, Disraeli, Dickens, Gladstone, Henry James, 
Mark Twain and Bismarck. 

Broadly defined, there are two schools of thought. The 
one accepts Shakespeare of Stratford, the busy Malster and 
Actor, as the Poet; and dismisses all difficulties regarding 
his life, "A Great Perhaps” (Saintsbury), by believing that 
he was an incomparable Genius. The other finds that the 
Shakespearean works originated in the Elizabethan Court: 
thus can we account for the intimacy with Court life, the 
impersonations of prominent men, the references to the 
political movements of the time, which are woven into the 
text of the plays. These accept Greenwood’s view that 
the name Shake-speare was adopted as a mask-name in 
1593' and “that many subsequently wrote under the name 
without let or hindrance is a matter of fact." “Several men 
of high position, one a supreme genius also used the name. 

Who then are the rivals that disturb the tranquility of 
the orthodox dovecot ? Professor Cnnnes of Dijon, and 
Professor Gilbert Slater, the former inclined to orthodox}, 
the latter to “Oxford,” give prominence to Bacon, Derby, 
Oxford ; and summarize the evidence in each case. 

It is undeniable that Bacon by ciphers, and cryptic 
illustrations, suggested that he was “Shakespeare.” 
Further that prominent persons, at the time, believed that 
Bacon under the pseudonym “Shakespeare,” was the 
author or part author. In 1597-8 Hal 1, Bishop of Norwich, 
and the Rev. J. Marston, implied that “Labeo ’ a famous 
lawyer, in reality Bacon, was part author of Venus. 

‘‘Better write, or, Labeo, write alone.” 

At least twelve of the Plays had then appeared ; and 
Shakespeare, if t ( e author, must have been as well known 
as Mr. Noel Coward, yet the Bishop, and Marston were 
unaware of his existence, and believed the Poet to he 
anonymous. Again there is the Northumberland MS. of 
1598, discovered in 1867, a cover containing "Rychard the 
second. Rvchard the third” etc., and, written thereon the 
words “William Shakespeare,” “Bacon,” “yourself,” etc.; 
the writer believed Bacon to be “Shakespeare.” 

Professor Abel Lefranc, the distinguished French scholar, 
finds evidence in favour of the Earl of Derbv, especially in 
the plav Love's Labour's Lost (1598) which reveals, as 
admitted by Chambers, intimate knowledge of the Court 
of Navarre. Between 1582 and 1587 Derby was in Navarre 
with his tutor Lloyd, who is identified as Holofernes. In 
the play the latter presents “the Pageant of the Nine 
Worthies.” In 1584 the Stationers’ Company registered a 
work by Lloyd “A brief discourse...of the Nine Worthies." 
Hector, Judas Maccabaeus, Alexander appear in both 
presentations. 

The Oxford case rests, firstly, on the personality of 
Edward de Vere. He was a distinguished playwright and 


writer of “exquisite lyrics' 5 (Lee). Meres in 159S reco * 
nized him as the “best for comedy," yet none of his plavs 
can be traced. He was a patron of the drama and main* 
tained his own company of players. A cultured nobleman 
he knew French and had lived in Italy, the scene of Slx ’ 
Shakespearean plays. He was in touch with the political 
movements and versatile spirits of the age and his bf e 
history contained all the tragedy that is reflected in the 
Sonnets and Plays. He left the Court in 1588 and lived in 
retirement until his death (1604), the period of the main 
Shakespearean output. Secondly, the remarkable seriescr 
allusions personal to Oxford in the Sonnets and Plavs. 

Pre-eminent is the discovery of the marriage registration 
of William Hall at Hackney. It is now admitted (Lee) 
that “Mr. W. H.” of the dedication to the Sonnets was 
William Hall, a procurer of MS.; that Thorpe published 
them in 1609 without objection by the Poet; thatthededi- 
cation was a marriage tribute by Thorpe to Hall who was 
married in 1608 (Mrs. Stopes). Realising that Oxford died 
at Hackney (1604) and that the Countess vacated the house 
in 1608 the late Colonel Ward inspected the register in 
Hackney Church, and found Hall’s marriage dated Augu-t, 
1608. Lee admitted the identity of this \\ illiam Hal!. 
This significant discovery clearly resulted from the Oxford 
clue. 

Again, The Merchant of Venice, I, iv. 

Romeo : “For I am proverb’d with a grandsire phrase 

I’ll be a candle-holder, and look on. 

The game was ne’er so fair, and I am done. 

Mercutio : .“If thou art dun . 

Oxford’s grandmother was Elizabeth Trussell, or 
“Trestle,” a frame for candles in churches. A trestle 
appears in the Oxford coat-of-arms. He was thus literally 
“a candle-holder.” His great-grandfather was Sir John 
Dun—hence the play on “done.” Sucli then are brief 
indications of the cases submitted by English and French 
scholars regarding these three noblemen, and it is imposs¬ 
ible to dismiss them as “Travellers’ Tales”. It is known 
that some of the plays of the Folio are not by “Shakespeare”: 
collaboration is admitted ; the vocabulary is not that of 
one man. The Oxfordians cannot ignore the case for 
Bacon, especially in regard to the plays Richard 11, Richard 
Ilf, and Winter s Tate, the latter containing references to 
Bacon's “ Essays on Gardens,” not published until J625: 
nor the evidence for Derby discovered by Abel Lefranc. 

The Oxford case has not been answered, and Professor 
Slater finds it unanswerable. No one can reasonably deny 
that the above passage from the Merchant of 1 enice is 
relevant to Oxford ; nor reject the significance of the dis¬ 
covery of Hall’s marriage at Hackney. 

Certain orthodox Professors agreed with Slater that 
there were traces of a woman’s hand in the Plays. 
Perhaps Lady Pembroke ? Raleigh was her friend, and 
President of a Philosophical Society of which Oxford was 
a member. The ramifications are many, but seeing that 
Derby was Oxford's son-in-law, and Bacon his cousin, it 
would seem clear that they formed the nucleus of a Group. 

The Plays originally appeared as Masques for presenta¬ 
tion at Court, dating from 1578, and were not converted 
into literature until after 1593, while Oxford was in retire¬ 
ment, Oxford as the Master Mind was the sole author of 
the Sonnets, Hamlet, and certain of the Plays. In some 
there was collaboration ; others were not by him. 

The problem is unsolved, but; unfortunately, the spirit 
of Locarno does not prevail. Research is even unwelcome ; 
and the reviewer of a recent “Oxford” book commended 
the author for “ the moderation and absence of rancour 
which Shakespearean controversy is apt to generate. 
This condition is discreditable. 
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WARWICKSHIRE AND THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, 1605 
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The legacy of religiouscontentionsbequeathed by Henry 
VIII to his successors, was destined at an early date to 
f ipen into a harvest of plots and counterplots which 
unceasingly agitated and harassed the realm. With the 
e stablishment of the Protestant Faith tl e condition of the 
Roman Catholic gentry became intolerable. Fines, 
exactions and imprisonment were tl.eir common scourge, 
a nd thev awaited with the hope born of desperation, the 
accession of a King whose mother had been a fervent 
Catholic and, in the eyes of many, a martyr for the Faith. 

The advent of James 1 in 1603 brought the Roman 
Catholics scanty relief. The “wisest fool in Christendom' 1 
(•warded his impecunious followers by affording them full 
license to plunder the estates of his Catholic subjects; 
penal Acts were revived with intensified violence, and 
prisons barely sufficed to hold the victims of the royal 
'ancour. Little did James I and his ministers realize that 
fate was preparing a veritable whirlwind for them to ride. 

The principal plotters numbered thirteen ; but of these 
three or four only, by far lire most deeply implicated, have 
connections with the district around Stralford-upon-A\on. 

(i) Robert Calesby, of Lap worth, Warwickshire, son of 
Sir William Catesby and Anne, daughter of Sir Robert 
Throckmorton, of Coughton, in the same county. 

(ii) Robert and Thomas Winter, distant relative:, of 
Catesbv. Their family home, Huddington Manor, still 
stands just o\er the border in Worcestershire, and doubt¬ 
less harboured many a furtive conclave while the plot was 
in the making. 

(iii) Ambrose Rookwood, of Coldham Hall, Suffolk. 
The local interest in Rookwood lies in the fact that during 
the period of the Gunpowder Plot, he had leased Clopton 
House, Stratford-upon-Avon, from the owner Baron Carew. 
When one considers the proximity of Lapworth and 
Clopton it is not unreasonable to imagine that much 
(reasonable scheming took place within the walls of 
Clopton House. Deeply embowered in trees, the house 
seems designed “for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

Warwickshire of the early Stuart era was still a strong¬ 
hold of “recusancy.” A rhyme, attributed by tradition to 
Shakespeare, refers to “Papist Wixford,” a village about 
six miles distant from Stratford-upon-Avon. Only four 
miles from Wixford, stands Coughton Court, the ancestral 
home of the Throckmortons, a family which has never 
swerved in its constancy to the old faith. 

Compton Wynyates, that peerless gem of Tudor archi¬ 
tecture, conceals within its walls ample proof that the 
Reformers vere in many cases, only offering lip service to 
the new order of things. One part of Compton Wynyates 
consists of a chapel within the house where all could 
participate in the orthodox ritual; another part, hidden 
high up in the roof, conceals a diminutive sacristy where 
the Roman Catholic rites were administered. One notes 
that even John Shakespeare, the Poet’s father, did not 
escape the suspicion of being a “recusant,” ow ing to his 
absance from divine service at the Parish Church. It was 
however, the embarrassment of debt rather than that of 
spiritual matters which kept John Shakespeare from 
attending Church. 

On the morning of 6th November, 1605, a party of gentle¬ 
men including Digby, Rookwood, Keyes and the two 
Winters was assembled at Dunchurcli, near Rugby, for the 
harmless diversion of a hunting match. The real quarry 


however, was the person of Princess Elizabeth, the King's 
daughter, who wa^ in the charge of Lord Harington, at 
Coombe Abbey, near Coventry. The Princess was to be 
proclaimed Queen, as soon as Guy 7 Fawkes had removed 
the preliminary obstacles. Lord Harington seems to have 
become suspicious of the gathering at Dunchuich, and 
removed the Princess within the substantial walls of 
Warwick Castle. 

To the huntsmen, eagerly awaiting news, entered Cates¬ 
bv, Percy, the Wrights and Grant with tidings of conster¬ 
nation. Guy Fawkes was a prisoner,all was discovered. 

The conspirators lost no time in setting out. Taking the 
road leading to the West, they passed through Warwick 
and hastened in the direction of Stratford upon-Avon, 
Harrison Ainsworth in his novel “Guy Fawkes” mentions 
a skirmish between the conspirators and the “locals” at 
Bridge Foot, but it could not have been severe, as they 
brushed aside all opposition and took the road to Alcester. 
Spattered with mud, drenched by a heavy downpour, the 
desperate band, whose sole object now was self-preservation, 
pushed on through the miry roads from Alcester to Arrow, 
and then across the county border to Huddington Hall, 
the home of the Winters. But Nemesis was hard on their 
heels. Sir Richard Walsh, Sheriff of Worcester and the 
passe comitatus were at hand. Abandoning Huddington 
as ill-suitable for defence the conspirators threw themselves 
into Holbeach House just over the borders of Staffordshire. 
In the final assault Gatesby, Percy and the two Wrights 
were slain: the remainder expiated their crimes on the 
scaffold. 


New Municipal Year 

When the Borough Council holds its annua] meeting on 
9th November, there will be three changes in personel as 
compared with twelve months ago. Alderman Bullard 
and Councillor Justins have passed on and Mr. R. Y. T. 
Kendal] decided not to face an election. In their places 
we shall see Alderman Hartwell elevated to the Septarchy, 
Councillor J. E. Parker and Councillor H. V. White as new 
members of the Local Governing Body and Councillor 
Kibler Morgan returned after a year’s absence. 

Councillor G. A. Lea has reconsidered his decision 
respecting the Mayoralty, so offers himself for re-election. 
The formal business of the day will conclude with the 
presentation to Sir A. D. Flower of an oil painting of him¬ 
self by Mr. 

Alderman F. Bal lan«e, J-P., will make the presentation and 
it is expected that Sir Archie will ask the Corporation to 
hang the picture in the Town Hall. In the evening the 
usual municipal dinner will be held; but that is a private 
function. 


Who was Yorick ? 

Rear-Admiral H. H. Holland, C.B., of Bramley, Guild¬ 
ford, writes: 

Mr. Eagle makes the interesting suggestion that Yorick 
may have been John Hey wood and asks whether the author 
c.f Hamlet may have come in contact with him. Accord¬ 
ing to the Dictionary of National Biography, Heywood 
left England in 1558 on the accession of Queen ElieabcKh 
and spent the remainder of his life in Malines. 
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AUDREY SITS IN THE GALLERY 


Dear Maria, 

Two thoroughly good entertainments this month, though 
one, T he Souldier's Fortune (Otway) at the Ambassadors, is 
not for the prudish, nor even the prim. In reading one would 
say that this Restoration comedy, wilh a central chaiacter 
combining Pandarus and Peeping Tom, could hardly be 
made grateful to the palate of to-day. But a stroke of 
genius in casting Mr. Roy Byford as Sir Jolly Jumble, and 
the lines having been judiciously pruned, the gusto and 
good-natuie with which he invests them leaves us with no 
reason for disgust. Mr. Baliol Holloway and Mr. Anthonv 
Ouayle play Beaugard and Courtine, the two soldiers of 
fortune, the former wilh all his old sardonic skill, the later 
with an engaging impudence. Miss Athene Sevier is 
perfection as Lady Dunce, convincing us that her ten years 
of hoping for Beiugard’s return entirely excuse her present 
behaviour to her husband. We are not meant to sympath¬ 
ise with Sir Davy and delicious as is Mr. Huntley Wright's 
acting, he shows us a pitiable scurrying mouse rather than 
the rat who turns to bite in the last scene. Here the textual 
alterations were not helpful ; ihe omission of ghost and 
devil fears flattens the last act and makes liis final collapse 
almost inexplicable. Miss Lesley Wareing plays Sylvia 
with great charm and a technique improved out of all 
knowledge since The Country Wife. Fourbin, that perfect 
rascal, is played with perfect unction by Mr. Lawrence 
Baskcomb,and Mr. Franklin Kelsey makes a welcome irrup¬ 
tion from the operatic world to play the complete bravo, 
Bloody-Bones. '1 lie scene in which these two tonify and 
blackmail Sir Davy is a joyous affair Mr. Gower l'arkes 
has provided settings and costumes pleasant if uninspired. 
But oh, since the whole plot depends upon the soldiers' 
return shabby and penniless, why those staring, brand- 
new uniforms? Mr. Baliol Holloway's production was a 
trifle slow when I saw it, but will doubtless have speeded up 
by now. Mr. Sydney Carroll gets Al as manager for 
providing a real live orchestra. 

The Black Eye (James Bridie), at the Shaftesbury, should 
suit all theatre goers. It sent me home beaming happily 
at remembrance of its wit, its truth to human nature, its 
excellent craftsmanship and its superb acting. Mr. Bridie's 
“novelette in diologue" with George Windlestraw 
appearing before the curtain between scenes to keep us in 
touch with his inner feelings as the story of his extrava¬ 
gant bid for fortune progresses, is an experiment; I think 
(noting the audience's reactions) a successful experiment, 
suggesting one way in which the theatre may regain that 
intimacy, that sense of fellowship, which it has been 
steadily losing in the last centuries. But don't bother 
about theories, go and see the play for the sheer joy of 
it. It's a darling play—and, incidentally, it shows'one 
of the most genuine families ever put on the stage. Two 
Stratfordians appear in it, Miss Catherine Lacey, charming 
as George’s understanding elder sister, and Mr. Philip 
Morant. 

The Bankside Society, which I mentioned last month 
is now formed, and Much Ado About Nothing will be pro- 

- ducedbyMr Robert Atkins on an Elizabethan stage on two 

Sundays in November. Membershipcosts 1/-, which should 

be sent to The Organising Secretary,The Bankside Players, 

3? Shaftesbury Avenue, W.l. 


Other news: Mr.Wilfred Walter is playing Marlborough 
in a tour of The Viceroy Sarah ; Mr. Frank Ccllieris plavtm* 
in Espionage (Hackeiti at the Apollo; Mr. Stanlex Lathi 
bury appeared in Mr. John Wyse's production of Lady 
Patricia (Besier), for the Group Thealre nt the 
minster; Mr. Nugent Monck's production of 77„ ; . M n , 
Athens will be at that theatre from 19th November for a 
fortnight and Mr. Gyles [sham, back from playing opp<.«, lc 
Garbo in Hollywood, is the Butler in The Admirable 
Crichton at the Embassy Theatre.—Yours, 

Audrey. 


Yet Another Contender 

Mr. Percy Allen writes:— 

Mr. George Corliss's letter, concerning the Shakespeare 
monument at Stratford-upon-Avon, which appeared in 
the October Shakespeare Pictorial, raises some interesting 
questions. 

Mr. Corliss points out that, taking the fifth word or, each 
line of the inscription, you get:— 

“Thou whom Shakespeare name sieh (is he) Page" in 
which connection it is further remarkable that the last 
li\e words of the inscription read :—“Page to serve Were -) 
wilt." Certainly the page has a meaningful place in 
Shakespearean drama : because he appears as the little 
Indian boy, in TheDream, where he is page to King Oberon: 
as \\ illiam Page in Merry Wires IV, I., where Evans bids 
him, “go your ways and play" (act?) ; and as the Lord's 
page, in the Induction to The Shrew, where he acts the 
part of the Lord’s '‘Lady"; the Lord being, apparentlv. 
Lord Oxford, otherwise Don Van , or Vere. The same bov- 
actor, it seems, appears again in j on son's Cynthia's Revcis, 
as friend to Amorphus. the Traveller, who, unquestionably, 
is Oxford once more. He is concerned in the games of 
“Riddles’, which is aimed directly at the Shakespearean 
plays. 

Mr. Corliss further points out that the figure on the. 
monument has a “double finger," which is said to have 
been also a characteristic of Queen Ann Boleyn (these 
points need verification), and that the monument shows the 
Falcon, which was also on Anne Boleyn’s coat-of-arms. 
The Die. Nat. Biog. makes no mention of Anne’s double 
finger; but states that, according to Wyatt, grandson of the 
poet, Anne had “a slight personal defect in one of her 
finger-nails.” 

Mr. Corliss suggests, also, that the woolsack, on Dug- 
dale's drawing, may refer to Robert Sackvillc, 2nd Earl of 
Dorset. Possibly ;but the link is,more probably, with his 
father, the first Earl, whose grandmother, Margaret Sack- 
ville, was aunt to Anne Boleyn ; because Thomas Sacks ille 
was author of that famous pioneer play in Elizabethan 
drama, Goiboduc, and was moreover, the historic original 
of Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night. Delia Bacon suggested, 
in 1837, that T'hon as Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, with 
Oxford, Ralegh, Paget, and Bacon, formed the group 
which was responsible for the Shakespeare plays. Perhaps 
the “Page” was one of that group. . 
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The Shakespeare Fellowship. 

Hon. Sec.: 

Captain B. M. WARD, 3, Valley Green, 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

In the interest of Shakespearean research this page is placed 
ut the disposal of the Shakespearean Fellowship who alone are 
responsible for the opinions expressed therein. 

Lord Oxford and the Shrew Plays 

i. 

BY 

J. THOMAS LOONEY 
(Vice-President of the Shakespeare Fellowship). 

In the August number of the Shakespeare Pictorial I 
was privileged to publish a statement connecting Christo¬ 
pher Sly of the Shrew Induction with the De Veres, and the 
views there put forward seem to have met with general 
acceptance—at any rate with no apparent dissent—as, 
indeed, it is difficult to see how it could be otherwise. The 
drunken tinker's belief that he was himself an Earl of 
Oxford, we may fairly claim, must henceforth take its 
place as an established piece of Shakespeare lore The 
statement was, however, purposely kept free ftom any 
suggestion of the authorship controversy, and in now 
linking it up with that issue I assume a knowledge of its 
contents. 

Whatever the time or place represented in the actual 
Shrew play, the Induction is purely local and contemporary 
to its performance. Sly is therefore wholly English anil 
Elizabethan; and, as an Earl of Oxford, assumes the 
position then occupied by Edward de Vere, the Seventeenth 
Earl. Consequently, the Lord of the Induction, whose 
place Sly has taken, must be none other than Edward de 
Vere himself. 

Although, by extraordinary accordances in biographical 
detail, he has now been traced bevond question in the 
Shakespeare plays, under dramatic disguise, this is his first 
and onlv appearance there in propria persona. The question 
therefore of whether the personal details corroborate the 
identification is one of considerable importance. Judgment 
upon the point must of course rest upon a knowledge of 
his life and personality, and readers unacquainted v ith 
these should consult Ward's invaluable work: “ The 
Seventeenth Earl of Oxford/’ which contains all the 
necessarv information disassociated front the authorship 
claim. 

A close study of the Induction shows then that the Lord 
of the comedy is pure Oxford : a nobleman, with his own 
company of play-actors, directing their performances and 
even participating in them; a poet and musician of 
pronounced esthetic tastes, delighting in objectsof art,fire 
apparel and delicate perfumes ; withal a keen sporbman, 
taking pleasure in various forms of outdoor exercises. 
Everything fits to the letter, which, taken along Sly’s 
farcical appropriation of his family name, establishes for 
good his identity. 

In relating this, and the other identifications, to the 
authorship problem, it is necessary to see them clearly 
against their proper background. First of all are ihe facts 
that we have in Edward de Vere a dramatist, recognised 
by all contemporary authorities as belonging to the first 
rank, and that the whole of his dramas are missing. “The 
lost plays of the Earl of Oxford” had become an outstand¬ 
ing reality of dramatic history many a year before the 
Shakespeare problem had even been thought of; and he 
is the only dramatist in the long list compiled by Francis 
Meres (1598) of whose work no trace has been found. 


On the other hand we have in the “Shakespeare” pl a 
a set of dramas of the highest class attributed to a ma S 
whose personal records have been found by modern histo ” 
ical research to be in direct conflict with all the out stand- 
ing and indisputable implications of such authorship \\> 
have therefore an ever growing mass of evidence that he 
was but a cover for some unnamed dramatist. 

Briefly, then, we have in Edward de Vere the only fi ril 
class dramatist the whole of whose plays are missing ;, m | 
in the Shakespeare plays the only complete set of firs relays 
dramas the author of which, on the strength of proi n 
bilities amounting to a practical certainty, isabo sum osed 
to be missing. 

These two facts alone, each iu its own vvavso amazinglv 
strange and wholly unique, being contemporary and com 
plementary, would justify, without further proof, a \erv 
strong belief that the Shakespeare pla\s are“the lost p| a /> 
of the Earl of Oxford.” Such, at any rate, is the general 
background upon which all the other evidence has ti» I 
viewed. 

Connecting the Christo Vary (alias Sly) episode with 
these matters, we have first a carefully carried out scheme 
to conceal the author of the great plays, and then a 
deliberate exclusion from the authorised editi< n of them, 
of the one and only passage that might betray the Earl of 
Oxford's interest in them : a change so urgently demar ded 
by the situation that an integral and characteristic element 
of the farce had to he sacrificed to it. Certainlv, Oxford's 
authorship of the play suggests a reason for the suppression 
quite simple and sufficient And this is not an isolated 
case. The early quarto of “Richard II” contained a single 
reference to the then Earl. In the Folio, “Salisbury” was 
substituted for “Oxford” : thus completely wrecking the 
versification. By restoring the earlier text, however, 
modern editors have completed the parallel with the two 
Shrew plays. 

TO BE CONCLL'DI-n NEXT MONTH. 


NOTICES 

The late CANON A. K. HOBART-HAMPDEX 
Members will be interested to hear that Mrs. A. K. 
Hobart-Hampden has written a short biographical sketch 
of her late husband. Canon Hobart-Hampden. The 
Hobart-Hampdens were two of our foundation members, 
having joined in 1922. It was at their flat in Roland 
Gardens that we held our first Annual General Meeting in 
1923. Mrs. Hobart-Hampden’s biography tells of the 
adventures she and her husband had when, shortly before 
his death, they undertook two extensive tours in West 
Africa in connection with Church and Missionary work. 
Canon Hobart-Hampden's death was a very real loss to 
the Fellowship, because he was a most enthusiastic mem¬ 
ber; and we feel sure that all those who knew and appreci¬ 
ated him will be glad to know that his life and work have 
been so well recorded bv his widow. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members are reminded that their Annual Subscriptions 
for 1936 are now due. A circular to this effect, and 
addressed envelope, has been sent out to all members. 
Readers ot The Shakespeare Pictorial who are not already 
members of the Fellowship, and who may be interested in 
our aims and our work, are invited to write to:— 

Hon. Sec. Shakespeare Fellowship 
3 Valley Green 

V ehvyn Garden City 
Herts. 

who will be glad to send all particulars as to membership, 
and any other information. 
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Lord Oxford and the Shrew Plays 

IT 

13 V 

J. THOMAS LOONEY 
(Vice-President of the Shakespeare Fellowship). 

“Who casts to write a living line must sweat, 

Such as thine are, and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muse’s anvil." 

Ben Jo.xson on Shakespeahe 

As stated in last month’s Shakespeare Pictorial, the 
background against which we here view any connection 
between Lord Oxford and the Shakespeare literature is 
this : he is the only dramatist recognised as of first rank 
the whole of whose plays are missing, whilst in the 
Shakespeare works we have the only set of first class 
dramas the author of which is also missing. It was further 
shown that the Lord of the Induction in The Tawing oj the 
Shrew is Lord Oxford himself undisguised, whilst the 
passage in the early quarto which betrays the fact, and 
another “Oxford" * reference in the quartos, were both 
suppressed in the Folio to the injury of the plays, but both 
restored by modern Sliakespeareans, quite unsuspicious of 
any connection with the authorship question. 

A comparative study of the two plays usually distin¬ 
guished as “ A Shrew" (159+) and “ The Shrew” (1623) 
should therefore have for students of the authorship 
problem as great an interest as it has long had for the 
students of literature. 

The 159+ publication is anonymous, and therefore must 
have been a piratical issue, or the work of someone who 
did not wish to show himself, or possibly both ; and with 
good reason it lias been attributed to the pirates. Although 
unquestionably the work of a superior writer, it contains 
crudities and deficiencies in finish which such a writer 
could hardly have sent forth had he carefully revised it for 
the press. The title page emphasises its frequent perfor¬ 
mance on the stage, and thus points to the probable source 
of the piracy. 1 he handing over of MSS. to professional 
scriveners, for the duplication of plays or parts for the use 
of the actors, would offer tempting facilities for illicit 
publication. But even so, an author would si ill be able to 
intervene to some effect unless he had special reasons for 
keeping himself out of sight. As, then, the work had been 
duly entered, in advance, upon the Stationers’Register, 
and was republished two years later, its author, whether 
or not a consenting party, had evidently strong reasons for 
remaining passive. No one, however, would have dared 
to name the Earl of Pembroke’s Company upon the title 
page unless the play was already out-of-date upon the 
stage We may be sure therefore that it was written some 
considerable time before 159+. Another fact to be borne 
in mind is that, whatever its defects, the writer’s command 
of courtly speech is already perfect, and he walks with 
firm and easy step amongst the usages of the best society. 


Every consideration therefore removes the work further 
and further from William Shakspere, and brings it nearer 
to the Earl of Oxford ; and as it has never been accepted 
as an original Shakespeare play—always the work of some 
unknown dramatist—even orthodox Shakespeareans mav 
feel disposed to accept it as one of Oxford’s lost comedies”. 
Its connection with the Folio version thus becomes crucial: 
for, should the two versions prove to be the work cf two 
separate pens, any evidence that the 1594 work is Oxford s 
would be an argument against his being the author of the 
Shakespeare version ; whilst any evidence that the two are 
from one pen brings support to his “Shakespeare" claims. 

On the question of the same or different authors, I must 
refer readers to my remarks in the August number. Here 
I can onlv repeat Professor Raleigh’s admission: “We 
know of only one man capable of writing [the 1394 Shrew' 1 ' 
and that man is Shakespeare, himself.” 

Th° early play is, in fact, no slight and trivial thing, 
such as any proficient playwright might, without discredit, 
have appropriated and transformed. It is the work of a 
true dramatic genius, second only to Shakespeare. In 
general construction, incidents, comic situations and wit. 
the work contains all that goes to make the Shakespeare 
version a successful stage play. It also contains examples 
of that richer poetic material distinctive of Shakespeare. 
Its deficiency lies chiefly in the quantity of such material 
and in that literary finish which a writer naturally reserves 
for the printed word, when, free from the labour ol 
dramatic invention, he concentrates his powers upon 
expression and elaboration' 

What the later version does is not merely to borrow a 
plot and adopt suggestions, but to take over the earlier 
work in toto, amplifying, enlarging and enriching a stage- 
play, converting it into enduring literature. Many phrases 
and sentences are transferred from the earlier work to the 
later ; others are modified or moved from one place to 
another. The writer, in short, does just what any 
developed genius would naturally do with earlier raw 
materials of his own, but what he could not with dignity 
do with a recently published composition by a close 
competitor. 

By far the simplest view is that the two works represent 
two” separate stages in the career of a single writer, and 
two successive steps in his method of production ; and,but 
ror the difficulty of fitting the facts in with the popular 
beliefs, this view would probably have been adopted long 
ago. 

It is fortunate, then, that we possess the necessary 
material for testing this assumption respecting the two 
stages in “Shakespeare’s” method. Two other early 
quartos exist, both apparently pirated from acting copies, 
both manifestly much less matured than the authorised 
versions, but a Iso both printed after the beginning of the 
true Shakespearean issue, and, in consequence, both, 
bearing the name Shakespeare on their title pages: an 
ascription which is never challenged. These are, The 
Merry Wives (1602) and Hamlet (1603). 

Between these and their later literary versions there lies 
a gulf quite equal to that which separates the two Shreiv 
plays. All the three early versions belong to one and the 
same order of work, and might quite easily have come 
from one pen. All the three later versions show the same 
superiority over their predecessors, and are all manifestly 
what they profess to be: the finished products of the 
master poet dramatist. 

Concluded on opposite page. 
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Lord Oxford and the Shrew Plays-concluded 

The point is that the production of Hamlet and the 
Merry Wives followed the identical course implied in the 
‘‘Shakespeare’’ authorship of the early Shrew ; and if, as no 
one doubts, the early Merry Wives and Hamlet came from 
the master’s hand, there is no difficulty whatever in 
supposing that the early Shrew did so too. Had the name 
“Shakespeare’’ appeared upon its title page its authenticity 
would doubtless have been accepted as readily as theirs 
has been. “Shakespeare’s" authorship of the early ~kmt 
is therefore quite a reasonable assumption, and the links 
which connect Oxford with it connect him also with the 

later work. 

Again, a comparison of chronological allusions m the 
two Hamlets of 1603 and 1604 reveals an actua interval of 
manv vears in their composition, thus placing the true dale 
of the earlier one somewhere about that of the early Shrew. 
The two stages in dramatic composition were, then, a 
result of a marked division in the career of the dramatist: 
in the first period concentrating his powersupon invention, 
and in the second upon development and literacy elabora¬ 
tion How these indications of the works fit in exactly 
with the career of the Earl of Oxford requires no emphasis. 
Ben lonson, with his wide knowledge of contemporary 
literature and his own special experience as dramatic 
author must have had a clear sense of ‘ Shakespeare s 
method of production, and this is what we take to e his 
meaning in the lines quoted above. 

Taking the first Shretv as representative of Oxford’s 
early comedies, and comparing it with pre-Oxfordian 
drama, some estimate maybe formed ol his great aclneve- 
ment as a pioneer in dramatic construction quite apart 
from am* contribution to living literature. By a creative 
effort the magnitude of which we cannot now measure, lie 
called into existence the very instrument which made the 
Shakespeare literature possible. The full costliness of 
“first steps’* is seldom realised in the presence of .ater 
developments, but it is safe to say that as much inventive 
genius and mental concentration would be required to 
create the first Shrew as to transform the first Shrew 
Tto the second a decade or more later. To art that both 
tasks should be accomplished simultaneously is to demand 
too much even from “Shakespeare." 



This conception of a two-fold elaboration, first dramatic 
then literary, is as essential to a right understanding of 
Shakespeare as it is to sound judgment about authorship, 
noth studies are inextricably mixed and show how 
irrational is the supposition that the authorship problem 
mav be set aside whilst serious literary study continues. 
It is the peculiar glory of ^ ,e ^ x f° rf ^ hypothesis that for 
the first time it unites the two harmoniously. 

No comparison of Oxford’s early writings w ilh “Shake¬ 
speare's" can have much value unless it adds the historical 
aspect to that of personal development. I rue literature is 
a social as well as a personal creation, and between la/5 
md 1593 an extraordinary activity in book production had 
not only quickened and enriched intellectual life but had 
added enormously to the range and flexibility of the 
Fn^lish language itself. No writer in touch with Ins.age 
could possibly have continued to produce at the close of 
that period the same class of work that lie did at its 
beginning ; and it was this wealth < f new culture that, as 
Shakespeare. Oxford would bring to his task of transform¬ 
ing sta^e-plavs into immortal literature. We thus see 
him as'the natural link between the two Shrew plays. 


Under this view I submit, in conclusion, some interesting 

verbal echoes of Oxford’s early poems to be heard in “The 
Taming of the Shrew." (1623 Folio). 

Oxford : “Importune me no more.’ 

Shrew (I, 1): “Importune me no further." 

Oxfotd : “lam not as I seem to be." 

Shrew (IV, 2): “I am not, Licio...as I seem to be.’ 

Oxford : “To plav with fools, oh what a fool was I.” 

Shrew (III, 2): “What a fool am I to chat with you.*’ 

Other parallels, requiring analysis and longer quota¬ 
tions, might be cited. These however will suffice to lllus- 
tratethe persistence of his early phrasing in the Shakespeare 
work, and to confirm his authorship of both the Shrew 
plays. 

The Missing Plays of the Earl of 
Oxford 

Mr. H. Bridgewater, of Sutton, Surrey, writes: — 

Mr. J. Thomas Looney states in The Shakespeare 
Pictorial for November that “we have in Edward de Vere 
the only first class dramatist the whole of whose plays are 
missing." This is incorrect as in “Manes Veiulamiani" (a 
collection of Latin elegies on the death of Francis Bac< n 
in 16?6, and printed in that year) an unknown writer 
declares that Bacon wrote both Comedies and Tragedies: 
tali matiu 

Lactata cristas extulit philosopliia 
Humique soccis repitantem com ids 
...restauravit; hinc politius 
Surgit cot hit mo celsiore , et Organo 
Stagirita virbius revivis cit Novo, 
f These lines contain indisputable evidence, three years 
• after the publication of the Shakespeare Folio,that Bacon 
; delivered true philosophy from the subtleties in which 
1 the schoolmen had involved her, and he did so by walking 
„ in the lowlv socks of Comedy and in the. higher buskins of 
' Tragedy. The lines seem to be an echo of Ben Jonson s 
i tribute to Shakespeare : 

to hear thy Biisketis tiead, 

And shake a stage : or, when thy Socks were on 
c Leave thee alone for the comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece, or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

A fewlyears later Ben Jonson in his “Discoveries" alsc 
s . applied the “insolent Greece or haughty Rome” comparison 
)r to Bacon: 

“He who hath filled up all numbers, and performed 
that in our tongue which may be compared or 
preferred either to insolent Greece or haughty Rome." 


Who was Yorick ? 

Mr. R. L. Eagle, of Cheam, writes :— 

I can assure Rear-Admirable Holland that ( had 

considered the information about John Hey wood given ii 

D N B., but I do not agree that there is any proof that hi 
permanently resided at Malines after 1558. Had then 
been any positive evidence on this point my suggestion a 
to the original of Yorick would not have been made. 
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MR. WALLER JEFFS 

the ever courteous Manager of the Picture House, was one of 
first to be associated with film displays. He is a Past President 
of the exclusive body known as Cinema Veterans. 


Programme for January 

December 29, 30, 31, Jan. 1. (4 days). 

‘•CLIVE OF INDIA” (\). 

Ronald Colman, Loretta Young. 

January 2. 3, 4. 

“ESCAPE ME NEVER” (A). 
Elisabeth Bergner, Hugh Sinclair. 
January 6, 7, 8. 

“DAVID COPPERFIELD” (U). 

W. C. Fields, Lionel Barrymore, Madge 
Evans and Lewis Stone. 

January 9, 10, 11. 

“THE WEDDING NIGHT” (A). 

Anna Seen and Gary Cooper. 

January 13, 14, 15. 

“WEST POINT OF THE AIR” (U). 
Wallace Beery, Robert Young and 
Maureen O'Sullivan. 

January 16, 17, 18. 

‘DANCE BAND” (U). 

June Clyde and Buddy Rogers. 

January 20, 21, 22. 

“AFTER OFFICE HOURS” (A). 

Clark Gable, Constance Bennett. 

January 21, at 3 p.m. 

GREY OWL'S LECTURE. 

See advt. on page 1 of cover. 

January 23, 24, 25. 

“NAUGHTY MARIETTA” (A). 
Jeanette Macdonald, Nelson Eddy. 
January 27, 28. 29. 

“SCROOGE” (U). 

Seymour Hicks, Donald Calthrop. 
January 30, 31, February 1. 

“RECKLESS” (A). 

Jean Harlow, William Powell. 


SUNDAY PICTURES. 

8 to 10 p.m. Doors open 7-30. 
Dec. 29—“CLIVE OF INDIA" 
Ronald Colman. 

Jan. 5 ~“WHITE LIES" (A). 

Fay Wray, Victor Jory. 
Jan. 12 “SADIE McKEE” (A). 

Joan Crawford, Franchot Tone, 
Jan. 19—“LITTLE MEN” (U). 

Frank Morgan, Dicky Moore, 
Jan. 26 -“SPY 13" (U). 

Marion Davies. 


Stratford-upon-Avon 

Picture House 

Managing Directors: 
CAPTAIN SIDNEY W. CLIFT & 
MR. LEON SALBERG. 
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FALSTAFF’S LAST UTTERANCE 

bv 

J. S. L. Millar, 

Writer to the Signet. 

The well-known emendation by Theobald of the First Folio 
misprint of Mrs. Quickly’s words with reference to the dying 
Falstaff into 44 and a babbled of green fields ” has secured for 
itself so firm a place in the affections of several generations of 
Shakespeare readers that it would seem to be in the nature of 
sacrilege even to suggest that the Dramatist had probably no 
intention of making the departing Knight “ babble ” about 
anything of the kind, and that being admitted,—and if the 
correction therefore is regarded as being merely the product of 
a critic’s imagination, made in an age when the extent of 
Shakespeare’s reading was, as yet, unrealised,—one might be 
tempted to leave it at that for changes in the long familiar and 
accepted text are, it must be conceded, apt to be disconcerting 
to the ordinary reader. 

Upon the other hand when scholars of the eminence of Prof. 
Dover Wilson and Mr. M. R. Ridley not only support “ and a 
babbled of green fields ” upon aesthetic grounds, but because 
in the words of the one this emendation “ conforms closely to 
the requirements of bibliography ” and, as expressed by the 
other, it is 44 graphically probable,” the time has arrived to 
express dissent and to ask these authorities if they have ever 
considered the evidence which points to Shakespeare’s treat¬ 
ment of the particular dramatic situation in which the words 
occur being based upon definite and now ascertained sources. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine for March 1889 (Bound Vol. 
CXLV.) the emendation above referred to was analysed at 
considerable length in a learned article entitled c Falstaff’s 
Deathbed ’ by Dr. C. Creighton, and I summarise his con¬ 
clusions as under :— 

The Epilogue to 2 Henry IV spoken by a Dancer, informs 
the audience that the next piece will continue the story with Sir 
John in it and 44 for anything I know Falstaff shall die of a 
44 Sweat ” thereby indicating in an unmistakable manner the 
deliberate purpose of the Dramatist. 

There had been then several severe epidemics of the English 
sweat, the last—and as it happened the final one,—being in 
1551 and in 1552 one Dr. Caius, a medical man and scholar of 
Foreign extractation and tastes, produced a duodecimo of 80 
pages dedicated to William Earl of Pembroke entitled the 
“ Boke of Counseill against the Sweat,” which was written for 
the laity and contained a serious indictment of the national 
habits of living as it hinted plainly that * the sweat ’ was a 
peculiarly English form of sickness because the English were 
given up to idleness and a gross manner of life. 

Shakespeare must have been acquainted with this work for 
not only was the sweat an appropriate disease for Sir John 
Falstaff, on account of his full habit of life, to contract but also, 
as mentioned by Dr. Caius, it was an ephemeral fever, the 
crisis one way or the other being over in twenty-four hours, so 
that it had a technical recommendation in its favour in respect 
that the jovial, but self-indulgent Knight could be,—and was, 
in terms of the forecast above given,—disposed of in two 
scenes in the second Act of King Henry V. 
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Dr. Creighton also noted that when Shakespeare introduced 
into The Merry Wives of Windsor a Frenchman naturalised in 
England he called him “ Dr. Caius.” 

We now come to the important part of the thesis, which 
concerns Mrs. Quickly's narration of Sir John’s last moments 
and dying words and the signs of his dissolution as observed by 
her. But Caius in his treatise did not indicate what the latter 
were, so far, in particular, as the sweat was concerned. 

Shakespeare had therefore to draw upon his own reading 
and observation and it so happens that the 44 nares acuti ” the 
sharp nose, are the actual words used in the original Greek of 
Hippocrates in his classical description of the “ notae ex facie ’’ 
or presages of death from the face, known ever after as the 
44 facies Hippocratica ” and which description is immediately 
preceded by the section dealing with the presages of death from 
the hands. 

English translations, Dr. Creighton argues, could hardly 
have availed the purpose of the Dramatist, for none of 
them even suggest Mrs. Quickly’s words. What Shakespeare 
had been reading was a Latin text, and he had found, it may be 
assumed, that the most convenient arrangement was that given 
in the translation of Copus which was adopted by Rabelais in 
an edition first issued at Lyons in 1532. 

Not only would he read among the presages from the hands, 
—in the actual or suggestive words of this Latin text,—of 
fumbling with the sheets, playing with flowers and smiling upon 
the finger ends, but in the section dealing with the presages 
from the face which immediately follows it is set forth that 
among the characteristic signs of approaching end are the 
44 sharp nose ” above referred to and the green pallor which the 
countenance assumes. 

How then do these specific and probable sources of information 
accord with the obviously misprinted words of the First Folio 
text 44 for his nose was as sharp as a pen and a Table of greene 
fields ? ” 

If the nose as sharp as a pen is to be blended with the green 
pallor of the face then surely what Shakespeare intended after 
the word 44 pen ” was 44 on a Table (or book) of green frieze ” 
if the First Folio printers had not gone so far astray. 

In the words of Dr. Creighton 44 a babbled of green fields is 
at once driven out of court as a mental irrelevancy, as a dis¬ 
cordant fact and as an error of taste : to figure the nose as sharp 
as a pen against a green background is to produce, by one 
masterstroke, the dominant impression of the classical Hippo¬ 
cratic fancies.” 

It would appear therefore that 44 on a Table of green frieze ” 
is overdue for restoration as being, by logical inference, what 
Shakespeare actually wrote although the reasoning by which 
this deduction is arrived at may render the orthodox somewhat 
uneasy, for the conclusion is irresistible that he must have had 
access to such rare Volumes as the 44 Boke of Counseill against 
the Sweat,”—which constitutes the only English treatise about 
that disease,—and further that being able to read a Latin text 
for himself he could remember later, during the fervour of 
dramatic composition, a passage that was both apposite and 
entirely relevant to the matter in hand. 

Conversely however if the Author was no scholar but merely, 
according to common belief, a poor player who got not his 
knowledge from books but wrote by the light of genius and to 
obtain a living, then we have to face the extraordinary coin¬ 
cidence that not only did he set forth,—as having been observed 
at the deathbed of one of his most famous characters,—the 
specific signs of impending dissolution already noted by 
Hippocrates but stranger still, that he narrated them in the 
same order as had been given ages before by the famous Greek 
physician. 
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MORE HAMLET PROBLEMS 

By PERCY ALLEN. 

I have been reading ‘The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, and The Problems of Its Transmission,” by Professor 
J. Dover Wilson, C.H., the acknowledged leader of the biblio¬ 
graphical school of modern Shakespearean criticism. In this 
fascinating book, which is the second of three consecutive 
Hamlet studies by the same author, Dr. Wilson raises and 
discusses shrewdly and with commendable intellectual honesty, 
problems of major importance, many of which however, 
completely baffle him. He knows and loves well his Hamlet ; 
but, as I shall endeavour to show within the strict limits of 
this page, no commentator, orthodox or Baconian, be he never 
so careful or cunning, can solve or elucidate the many 
and complex problems raised by the three Hamlet texts. A 
logical and satisfactory solution is open only to those who 
realize that the tragedy of Denmark is an English one, written 
by Lord Oxford himself. As first pointed out by Mr. J. T. 
Looney it is in the main—apart from the murder-theme, which 
is the Darnley crime of 1567-—a self-dramatization of Lord 
Oxford as Hamlet, and of great persons at the English court, 
including Burghley as Polonius ; Queen Elizabeth as Gertrude ; 
and Lady Oxford (Anne Cecil) as Ophelia. One must also 
bear in mind that Lord Oxford died in June 1604, soon after 
the publication of the First Quarto of Hamlet , and less than 
a year before the appearance of the second Quarto. These 
Quartos are known, for convenience, as Q1 and Q2. 

Q1 is universally agreed to be spurious. It is a crude, 
shorthand-transcript of a performance of Hamlet at the Globe, 
taken down by an incompetent stenographer who was present 
in the theatre. Ql, therefore, is relatively a simple business : 
it is with Q2 that Dr. Wilson’s serious dilemmas begin ; 
because, as a convinced Stiatfordian and as a leading prota¬ 
gonist of the orthodox faith, he is compelled to believe that 
Shakespeare, in the professor’s own words, was 

a working dramatist who always thought in terms of the 
stage, and never, so far as we know, contemplated any 
other kind of publication for his plays, than that which 
stage-performance gives. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Wilson, however, this statement, 
quite sincerely made, impales him upon a many-horned 
dilemma, inflicting injuries which must be dangerous, and may 
prove fatal to established tradition. Since this distinguished 
commentator believes Shakespeare to have been a professional 
actor, concerned wholly and solely with stage production, how 
does he account for the now established facts, that Q2 makes 
no mention—as does Ql—of actors on its title page, that the 
Q2 version takes some five hours to act (the average length of 
an Elizabethan play is not much over 2,000 words) and that 
both in language and in stage directions, it is more literary, 
and less theatrical and stagey, than is the First Folio version 
of 1623 ? Why—if Q2 was written for the theatre, by a man 
of the theatre—is it less theatrical than the other versions ; 
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and why is it ‘‘vaguer” also, and “almost entirely free from> 
any trace of the prompter s hand” ? 

These conclusions are Dr. Wilson’s own —arrived at after 
an intensive examination. I submit that they destroy his own 
orthodox case, because they are inherently incompatible with 
any theory of authorship by a man-of-the-theatre, who was 
careless of and indifferent to the printed words. Especially 
when it is further borne in mind that —again by Dr. Wilson’s 
own showing— the basis of those conclusions is an edition of 
the play which was, almost certainly, printed from Shake¬ 
speare’s own manuscript and not from some playhouse copy. 
What other intelligent inference can possibly be drawn, 
excepting the inescapable one, that Hamlet Q2 was written 
not for the stage but for the press, as a counter-blast to the 
spurious Ql and as a vindication of its hero, Hamlet-Oxford > 

Again and again, though all unconsciously, Dr. Wilson 
presents Oxfordians with revealing confirmation of their own 
thesis. He tells us that Shakespeare’s orthography in Q2 
was “archaic”—an incomprehensible fact, if the play was first 
drafted about 1600 ; but quite natural to those who accept 
Admiral Holland’s unanswerable arguments for a first draft 
in 1583. Again, the type-setter of Q2 made many mistakes 
and omissions, accounted for by Dr. Wilson upon a theory of 
undue haste. Why was this printer's man hurried ? The 
professor cannot guess ; hut to an Oxfordian the reason comes 
pat. Lord Oxford had died in 1604; and he or his repre¬ 
sentatives had been, or were, eager to remove the false 
impression caused by the publication of a spurious Qi. No 
doubt they hastened to tell to an interested world, with the 
least possible delay, “my story” (Oxford-Hamlet’s story) with 
its vindication of a “wounded name”—a task committed in 
the play to Horatio, who historically was, in part, Oxford’s 
favourite cousin, Sir Horatio Vere. 

Dr. Wilson opines that Shakespeare lived in London for 
about twelve years after the staging of Hamlet in its final form. 
But he is wholly unable, upon that hypothesis, to account for 
the astonishing further conclusions which, however reluctantly, 
his own close investigations compel him to draw—namely, 
that Shakespeare though resident in London, neither super* 
vised for the stage his greatest and most intimate tragedy, 
nor took the slightest interest either in the prompt-book, or in 
rehearsals, or performance. Having got thus far, with more 
amusement than surprise I read this : — 

In the production of Hamlet itself, Shakespeare exercised 
no supervision of any kind. On the contrary, we have 
seen his stage-directions altered or ignored, his text freely 
amended, and his punctuation revised from beginning to- 
end ... at the dictation of someone else. 

The professor, perturbed, suggests temporary absence from 
London, breach between the dramatist and his company,, 
separation of function between playwright and producer —and 
he laments that “ a definite answer will never be granted to 
our questions.” 

To which the Oxfordians retort, that the necessary “definite 
answer” is their own answer, summed up in the statement that 
Lord Oxford, the author and prototype of Hamlet died in 
1604. The conclusion of the matter is, for the moment, that 
Dr. Dover Wilson, precluded by his own premises from com¬ 
prehending the situation, cannot logically interpret the deduc¬ 
tions to which his own assiduous and exhaustive researches have 
led him. These two interesting volumes provide a further and 
striking example of the illuminating fact, that almost every 
honest Stratfordian book which comes nowadays from the 
press (Miss Spurgeon's “ Shakespeare's Imagery ” provides 
another example) strengthens automatically the ever-mounting 
Oxfordian case. 
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The Original Order of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

Sir Denys Bray, the author of a book bearing the above 
title, delivered an interesting lecture on the subject at Morley 
College, Westminster, on the 8th January, the President of 
the Fellowship, Colonel M. W. Douglas in the chair. The 
speaker dwelt on the disatisfaction of scholars with the quarto 
order of 1609, and after 1843 several re-arrangements were 
published. Professor Dowden, supporting the Quarto, stemmed 
the tide for a while ; but after his death some critics main¬ 
tained that the Quarto was neither in the chronological nor the 
artistic order. Sir Denys held that the Quarto was Shake¬ 
speare’s order. No one but the poet could have sorted 154 
scattered sonnets unerringly into the two groups to which they 
belong. 

The method of the Quarto points to definite design. But 
this order was a veil set up by Shakespeare to shield his secrets 
from the world. In the background there was a complete 
and coherent order based on a continuous chain of rhyming 
couplets. Then followed a scholarly reference to the history 
of the Sonnet movement in the Elizabethan period, showing 
that rhyme or word-links as a means of connecting Sonnets 
was common in the Sonnet sequence. In proof of this illus¬ 
trations were given from Sidney's “Astrophel and Stella,” and 
Daniel’s “Delia.” Whereas, however, other poets used the 
method fitfully, Shakespeare had employed it from one end of 
the Sonnets to the other, supplying a coherent continuity not 
to be found in the Quarto. A series of examples was given 
showing instances of couplings of Quarto Sonnets which are 
never separated, such for instance as Sonnets 50 and 51 
in which the words woe, know, mine , behind in the former are 
followed by find , slow, wind, know, go in the latter. Similar 
links were shown in the cases of Sonnets which are separated 
by chance or design in the Quarto, but by critical consent 
should be in sequence. 

The Chairman mentioned that, as Sir Denys was “orthodox” 
and their distinguished guest, the question of authorship did 
not arise ; the main issues for discussion was whether Shake¬ 
speare evolved two orders, one of the Quarto, and the other 
the original and rhyme linked order, which was not revealed, 
perhaps never existed in M.S. Professor M. R. Ridley, the 
Editor of the New Temple Shakespeare had substituted this 
rhyme-linked order for the Quarto order of 1609. Though he 
does not go so far in his conclusions as Sir Denys Bray, he 
dislikes and doubts the 1609 order, and is satisfied that in the 
linked order “by a perfectly mechanical criterion, which is in 
no way dependent on the idiosyncracies of any editor an order 
of the Sonnets is produced which makes them a far more 
coherent and readable series than the order of 1609.” In reject¬ 
ing the Quarto order he throws no light on its connection, if any, 
with the linked order, nor on its origin, nor acquisition by 
the publisher, Thorpe. Sir Denys admits that the publication 
was unauthorised and that the Sonnets were “filched." It 
was clear, said the Chairman, that the Poet never intended 
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them to be published, and improbable that an edition fit for 
publication ever existed. The Sonnets were admittedly 
completed by 1599—1600, and Shakespeare had ample time to 
to publish them before they were pirated in 1609. Who 
“filched” or procured them? Sir Sidney Lee and Mrs. 
Stopes have answered this question. The Sonnets were 
dedicated by Thorpe to “Mr. \V. H. the onlie begetter,” and 
it was assumed that the dedication referred to the “Fair 
Youth,” and that his initials must have been “W.H." Seeing 
that Thorpe had no authority to publish them it was incon¬ 
ceivable that he had inside information, as to the identity of 
“the Youth.” Lee asserted that “Mr. W. H." was William 
Hall, a well known procurer, who had previously procured 
and published the “Fourfold Meditation” by Arundel. It 
was he who “procured” the Sonnets and conveyed them to 
Thorpe, who thereupon wrote the dedication to his friend. 
Mrs. Stopes maintained that the dedication was a marriage 
congratulation. The record of Hall’s marriage was found at 
Hackney, dated 1608, and his identity was admitted by Sir 
Sidney Lee. 

Dr. G. F. Rendall was unable to accept Sir Denys’ main 
conclusions and supported the Quarto order. Rhvme-Iinks to 
a limited extent were used by Elizabethan poets, but were 
inapplicable to along intermittent scries of Sonnets extending 
over years. Study of particulars would show that the rhyme- 
links adduced were trivial in kind ; and no plan or emphasis 
could be traced in their occurrence ; possible permutations 
were numerous. Shakespeare compared with Sidney or 
Spenser was a poor rhymer, whereas he excelled in blank 
verse. Sir Denys claimed for his method improved artistic 
unity, but the Sonnets are not an articulated work of art but, 
as Sir Denys writes, “a passionate expression of a storm-swept 
period in Shakespeare’s life.” 

Mr. Percy Allen accepted a chronological group order to 
which Sir Denys Bray’s linked sequence was probably applic¬ 
able; but not that the sequence was unbroken from beginning 
to end of the series. Mr. Allen referred to the definite con¬ 
nection which exists between groups of the Sonnets and 
certain plays, and in chronological order, beginning with A 
Midsummer Night's Dream and ending with Antony and 
Cleopatra . In both cases, as in the Rival Poet series, the 
rhyme-linked order is preferable to that of the Quarto. 

Mr. G. \V. Phillips, the author of an edition of the Sonnets 
in a new order, considered it possiple that the rhyme-linked 
order was the true one. He himself had made use of the 
rhyme-link in his edition ; and without reference to Sir Denys* 
order found on reading the Temple Edition , that in a certain, 
series of Sonnets Sir Denys and he had arrived at the same 
sequence, convincing support for the theory or the rhyme 
link. 

Sir Denys replied to Dr. Rendall and a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed for his most interesting lecture. He un¬ 
doubtedly showed that rhyme links were made use of bv 
Shakespeare and were applicable to groups of Sonnets, but 
whether the entire series of Sonnets is thus connected must 
be a matter of opinion. Chambers, for one, doubts whether 
the poet could have spent his time in the exercise of such 
profitless ingenuity, and different arrangements are admittedly 
possible. 

The principal mystery of the Sonnets remains unexplained, 
namely the silence of Shakespeare, when these personal poems 
were published without his authority. The supporters of the 
Earl of Oxford have a ready explanation. The Sonnets as 
stated by Lee, were somehow “procured” by Hall in 1608, 
the year in which the Countess of Oxford was evacuating 
King’s Place, Hackney. The Earl died in 1604 and no protest 
by him was possible when they were published in 1609. 
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“DECOR”—AND SHAKESPEARE 


When in doubt, use French ; is it not the language of 
diplomacy ? French is a very beautiful language ; decor is 
a pretty-sounding word. But, why be in doubt ? 

A long while ago, when the world was saner and there were 
no Dictators and few, very few, Producers, there Jived a Man 
of the Theatre. He presented many forms of theatrical work, 
confining himself only to that which was curiously known as 
“legitimate.” Of such theatrical integrity was he that he 
threw his heart into all his productions ; tipped it on. But, 
when he came to Shakespeare ! Then the theatre sprang into 
more than life ; then it became a super-theatre ; and then he 
threw into it more than his heart, he threw into it lus heart 
and soul. And for reasons which will shortly become apparent 
he would not have liked that word “decor.” Certainly he 
never used it. This was a man who was by no means free 
from egotism. No ; he liked himself; his wit; his popularity; 
his fame. He liked all of these more than most, for he had 
more. Most of all, though, did he love Shakespeare and he 
bent every faculty of charm, vision and popularity that he 
had to the service of Shakespeare. He did more than any 
man in a century for Shakespeare in London alone and did 
it with the tireless energy that leaves no stone unturned ; no 
crevice unexplored. Beauty he would have, and accuracy, as 
far as the latter with patient search and costly expeditions 
could be ensured. The result was that his theatre became a 
pilgrimage from all over the British Isles and beyond and that 
such was the beauty of all his work that detractors reared their 
heads. Something, they seemed to say, must be done about 
all this success ; surely Shakespeare oughtn’t to succeed ; not 
to this extent, anyway. Well, he did. Our Man of the 
Theatre—his name was Herbert Beerbohm Tree—spoke to 
them calmly, proudly, smilingly, and continued. He did not 
use the word “decor.” He must have thought, he surely knew, 
that Shakespeare did all his own decorating, thank you ! So 
these few fractious critics—the vanguard of our modern 
“producers,” became publicly articulate. Too much beauty, 
too much accuracy, said they, detracted from the spoken line. 
Shakespeare took second place in face of so lavish a spectacle. 
This went on, intermittently, for years. So did Tree. So did 
Tree’s methods. So did Tree's audiences. He was always 
bland, he didn’t seem to hear them, he just went on. Why ? 
Because he knew that Shakespeare had written plays for 
certain well-defined periods. His scenery as he always, 
misguided man, would call it, being laid in such parts of 
the world as would naturally hold beauty, was not to be con¬ 
sidered primarily in relation to the audience—but to the 
characters. Every false stick or stone, every river, every sea, 
every wood, was in the mind of the character, moving, speak¬ 
ing, silent or still. What was there to the consciousness of the 
character could not lead away the audience. Accuracy of dress, 
jewels, buildings carried the same irrefutable argument. 
Scenery to the actors was reality to the audience, you couldn’t 
split the two. Separate your Shakespeare character from his 
lawful scene, his natural complement, and you have “decor.” 
Thus do the characters remain actors, the scene a producer’s 
vanity. Everyone seriously interested in the history of the 
stage* could tell these inveighers against beauty and accuracy 
that, when they object that these blind the audience to the 
qualities and truth of the author, one fact stands high for 
answer. It is this (between ourselves) no one is ever over 
powered, or even distracted by the beauty of a natural scene, 
one moment after the characters open speech. 

Where scenery puts decor to rout is in the absolute necessity, 
if actors are to be anything than well-graced reciters, that 
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what the actor has behind him, that to which he refers,, 
must be particularly in Shakespeare in the common know¬ 
ledge or experience of character and audience. Let the 
modern producer decorate the following lines, teeming with. 
Shakespeare’s earthiness :— 

‘‘ The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal ; or 
“ Light thickens, and the crow 
“ Makes wing to the rooky wood ; 

“ Good things of day begin to droop and drowse.” 

It cannot be done. These things are in the common 
knowledge of characters and audience. Though not seen they 
must be thought of in a setting natural to both. It might be 
as well to consider that Act I scene in Julius Caesar wherein. 
Casca was so appalled at the dreadful phenomena appearing ia 
his familiar Rome. Natural Rome is here plainly demanded; 
no phenomenon could be observed by a Casca glancing about 
a decor. Fairies must appear in natural haunts when all but 
straying mortals are far away. Put The Dream's fairies in 
bazarre surroundings and their appeal to characters and 
audience evaporates : where all is fantastic fantasy loses 
shape. Much in Othello hangs on a handkerchief. Imagine 
a handkerchief chief character before a decor! 

“Thou shalt know the man by the Athenian garments 
he hath on,” 

spake Oberon in his directions to Puck. The last time the 
present writer saw A Midsummer Night’s Dream the modern 
producer had provided his entire cast with costumes so many 
ages away from the Athenian that one really wondered how on 
earth the wretched Puck could fulfil his mission. Again, in 
the same production, Hermia was inflicted with a costume so 
far removed from modesty that when she exclaimed— 

“Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my dear, 

Lie further off yet, do not lie so near ” 
one could readily have excused Lysander if he had cinemato- 
graphically replied “Oh yeah.” 

It is a pity about modern producers. Sometimes they stulify 
the text obviously as in the instances relating to The Dream, 
sometimes in so far as the text shares thoughts of natural mun¬ 
dane things creates atmosphere as in the Macbeth quota¬ 
tions and other instances given, but always they do a dis¬ 
service to Shakespeare. It is producer first and Shakespeare 
nowhere. Decor for a humanitarian poet and chronicle play¬ 
wright ! 

One crumb of comfort in conclusion : A producer has pre¬ 
sented a play tt’i'r/i no scenery at all. This is the kindest 
thing a modern producer has done to a dramatist for years. 
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“ Shakespeare’s Wild Flowers, 
Fairy Lore, Gardens and Herbs” 

BY ELEANOR S. ROHDE. 


Reviewed by Canon G. H. Rendall, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


POETIC INSIGHT. 

In her latest volume Miss Rohde applies the wealth of her 
reading in botanical culinary and medical literature to the 
study of Shakespeare’s Plays and Poems. Her treatment is 
rich in poetic insight, as well as expert knowledge and tradi¬ 
tional folk-lore ; and it is a revelation to find how wide and 
elastic a range the poet exhibits in this as well as other 
departments of observation and knowledge. Some of the 
allusions, like those to the mandrake, are popular; others 
erudite. ’ Others again, for instance those dealing with the 
rosemary and marigold, add symbolic values to the contexts 
in which they occur. The marigold, a favourite flower with 
Queen Elizabeth, is an apt symbol of the shortlived splendour, 
which ‘great princes’favourites’ enjoy in the countenance of 
their lord, but probably few readers recall its association with 
death-beds, and how 

The purple violets and marigolds 
Shall as a chaplet hang upon thy grave. 

Thus the volume becomes a feast of good things ; but here 
space limits us to a single point of interest, the unconscious 
testimony which Miss Rhode (who writes, naturally, on the 
Stratfordian assumption) pays to authorship by the Earl of 
Oxford. 

gray’s INN' AND ELY HOUSE. 

Among the gardens and houses, which she singles out as 
backgrounds of the Shakespearean Plays, the Gray’s Inn 
garden and Ely House in Holborn hold a foremost place. Now 
Edward de Vere was himself a student of Gray’s Inn, and the 
Bishop of Ely’s palace was from 1576 to 1591 occupied by Sir 
Christopher Hatton, with whom as Lord Chancellor Lord 
Oxford was in constant and intimate contact. This is the 
House, in which Shakespeare staged the scene of Gaunt’s 
death in Richard II, Il.i., while Miss Rohde’s remark that 
Wm. Shakespere ‘probably knew the house well’ is improbable 
surmise. In its kitchen-garden grew the ‘good strawberries’ 
which the Duke of Gloucester coveted for his Coronation 
banquet. Another garden, on which she lays stress, is that of 
St. John’s College, Oxford; it is the College at which the 
Earl of Oxford was lodged, when he visited the University in 
the Queen’s train, and at which he himself studied history : 
that Wm. Shakspere, in passing through Oxford, had access to 
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the Fellows’ garden at St. John’s, is no more than a distant 
possibility. And to these might be added Burleigh’s famous 
garden at Theobald’s, and the ‘pleached bowers’ of Hampton 
Court, as backgrounds for the 29 Scenes which Shakespeare 
stages in gardens or orchards, and in both of these 
Lord Oxford was at home. 

In dealing with herbs, Miss Rohde finds that ordinary pot¬ 
herbs receive bare mention, but that there is close acquaintance 
with the herbs used for toilet perfumes and cosmetics, and for 
salads served at high tables. It is just what might be expected 
of ah aristocrat, and Oxford’s special interest in perfumes is 
matter of history. 

EXOTIC TREES. 

Among English trees, oak and pine are the most prominent; 
and Miss Rohde herself calls attention to the curious paucity 
of references to the elm—the chief pride of Warwickshire. It 
receives only three mentions, and of these two at least are 
references to the marrying or training of vines to elms, an 
Italian not English mode. And the same bias appears in the 
treatment of exotic trees, the cypress and the cedar. The 
Cypress figures in the Italian setting of Coriolamts, and 
The Shreiv, and lyrically in Twelfth Night. But more 
significant is the treament of the Cedar. It was not introduced 
into England till nearly a century later. Yet alike in the 
Poems and the Plays (not less than 10 in number), it is always 
treated descriptively, as it would strike an eye-witness—for 
example in Henry 17, Part 2 

As on a mountain top the cedar shows, 

That keeps his leaves in spite of any storm. 

And to Cypress and Cedar, may be added the ‘pomegranitc 
tree,’ on which the nightingale ‘nightly sings’ to Juliet at 
Verona. The ‘Poppering’ Pear, from Flanders, mentioned 
in the same play, was first naturalised in the Eastern Counties; 
was it perchance an antetype of Evelyn’s ‘Virgin of Flanders,’ 
which Lcland, sometime a priest at Poperinghc, is said to 
have imported into England ? 

TOPOGRAPHICAL MINTMARK. 

Pains and learning without stint are expended on the law 
and nomenclature of field and garden flowers. The latter 
are common property, for poets as for gardeners. But among 
the former, the references to Saffron are suggestive ; its special 
home was in the Eastern Counties, and Saffron Walden is next 
neighbour to Audlcy Court, where Lord Oxford was an 
honoured guest. But one reference overshadows all others in 
importance—where the Shepherd in The Winter's Tale 
complains “They have scared away two of my best sheep ; if 
anyhow I find them, *tis by the seaside btoiosing of iVv." 
Could any local touch be more remote from Warwickshire 
surroundings, or more apposite to the flocks that grazed on 
the Winstree or Dengie Hundred Marshes of North Essex ? 
It deserves to take its place beside the ‘roasted Manningtree 
ox with the pudding in his belly,’ as a topographical 
mintmark. 

These notes are but a posy from a field alive with blossom, 
but show what interesting lights specialised studies may throw 
on vexed problems of authorship. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S IMAGERY 

By PERCY ALLEN. 

To believers in the Oxfordian theory of Shakespearean 
authorship, no recent indications could be more encouraging, 
nor to the orthodox more perturbing, than the indisputable 
fact that modern Stratfordian books invariably, though 
unconsciously on their authors’ part, reveal the underlying 
personality of Edward de Vere. When last writing in The 
Shakespeare Pictorial, I showed that Prof. Dover Wilson— 
whom I respectfully congratulate upon an appearance in the 
Honours List for the new year—was unwittingly an Oxfordian 
advocate, in his recent painstaking work upon the texts of 
Hamlet. Now, with Miss Caroline Spurgeon’s new book, 
Shakespeare's Imagery and What It Tells Us, before me, I 
find that it tells us, with unimpeachable accuracy, the same 
talc that I had read between Dr. Dover Wilson’s lines. 

What manner of man was Shakespeare, thus image-revealed 
in his works ? From the countless pictures that the dramatist 
evokes, Miss Spurgeon, after an assiduous collection and 
comparison, draws the following most revealing conclusions. 
Shakespeare the dramatist, physically, is self-portrayed as a 
compactly well built man, probably on the slight side, 
extraordinarily well co-ordinated ; lithe and nimble of 
body, quick and accurate of eye, delighting in swift 

muscular movement.probably fair-skinned, and of a 

fresh colour. 

Further, having regard to the "extraordinary number of 
images taken from bodily action,” Miss Spurgeon opines that 
the experiences of Shakespeare’s physical life were as agile and 
varied as those of his mind. These conclusions become most 
significant when we realize that every one of the above 
qualities is true of Lord Oxford. As we know from contem¬ 
porary portraits and descriptions,'as well as from dramatizations 
in the Shakespearean plays—e.g. as Troilus in Trail us and 
Cressida - he was rather below medium height, fair com- 
plexioned, with brown hair, and was able to delight Queen 
Elizabeth with his "damming” and his valour and skill upon 
the tilting ground. The word "agile,” chosen by Miss 
Spurgeon, is used of Lord Oxford by George Delves in the 
following vivid extract from a letter written to the Earl of 
Rutland towards midsummer 1571 : 

Lord Oxford has performed the challenge at tilt, tournay 

and barriers, far above the expectation of the world. 

There is no man of life and agility in every respect in 
the court but the Earl of Oxford. 

Edward de Vere, as we know from many other sources, was 
an expert rider and a connoisseur of horse-flesh. Does Miss 
Spurgeon’s Shakespeare reveal similar skill and knowledge ? 
He docs—"Shakespeare was accustomed to riding” and we 
read again (p. 106) that the dramatist had a deep love for 
horses, which his contemporary dramatists had not. Why 
not ? My answer is, because Ben Jonson and George Chapman 
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had to travel afoot; and so also, assuredly, did Will of 
Stratford—unless his mount was a pack-horse. Horse-riding 
in the XVIth century was a gentleman’s luxury ; and luxurious 
also, as we shall now see, were Shakespeare’s other pastimes 
habits and taste, in an age when the habits of noblemen and 
commoners were far more differentiated than is the case today. 
Miss Spurgeon has listed them carefully from the play! 
images which she is convinced dramatize personal experience. 

Shakespeare's pleasures in addition to riding are archery, 
bird-snaring, hawking and bowls. In this last mentioned 
game the authoress holds that the poet must have been 
particularly accomplished whereas, again, Jonson and his other 
contemporary dramatists, with the possible exception of 
Dckker, were not. Further, Shakespeare (pp. 48, 49) 
possesses an intimate knowledge of and describes with loving 
exactitude, the ways and flights of swallows, turkeys, wood¬ 
cock, hawks, falcons and peacocks. Docs Miss Spurgeon, I 
ask myself, seriously believe that Will Shakesper of Stratford, 
in his strenuous life, from struggling actor and hack-writer to- 
supreme national dramatist, found time and opportunity thus 
by actual practice, to familiarize himself with every sort of 
knowledge and sport which, in those days, were almost the 
exclusive prerogatives of the gentry ? Has she not mistaken 
her man ? 

Again, this fellow Shakespeare, according to Shakespeare 
himself, as visualised through his own images, was a person 
of extreme and fastidious sensibilities in taste, hearing and 
all else. His musical images are astonishingly vivid (p. 69) ; 
he has a most sensitive ear, and possesses musical knowledge 
that is technical as well as theoretical. His nose is as sensi¬ 
tive as his ear. He loathes bad smells, and develops towards 
dinner-time, a most delicate and discriminating palate. His 
gastronomic images show an appreciation of flavouring and 
seasoning so keen as to reveal—thinks Miss Spurgeon— 
genuine table-experience and not merely, as in other drama¬ 
tists, a command of stock phrases concerning “ good life.” 

Here is another strange inference. Will was interested 
in precious stones ; and is fond of drawing images from the 
enhancement of a jewel’s beauty by cunning and skilful 
setting. Will, moreover, was a thoroughly expert gardener 
with first-hand knowledge of, and taking much interest in, 
the then new processes of grafting and cross-breeding as 
Miss Esther Singleton, an Oxfordian, realised when she 
wrote 7 he Shakespeare Garden. Lastly, he is envisaged by 
Miss Spurgeon as one who 

continuously associates dreaming with kingship and 
flattery ; so much that one might almost deduce that he 
had often dreamed he was himself a king of men, 
surrounded by homage and sweet flattering words. 

If, as some of us [hold, Lord Oxford had been the Queen’s 
lover—" in sleep a king ” (sonnet 87)—Miss Spurgeon is 
again nearer than she supposes to the truth. Are we not 
throughout this valuable and interesting book presented, 
though all unwittingly, with a vivid picture—drawn by his 
own hand—of that active, agile, fastidious and musically 
minded Earl, who was his Queen’s Lord Great Chamberlain, 
and to whom the usual addictions of Elizabethan noblemen 
were everyday events ? Is not this also the peer who, in 
Lord Burghley’s world-famous gardens at Theobalds and in 
the Strand, had discussed the technique of fruit grafting with 
Gerard, the first gardner of his day ; who had presented 
exquisitely perfumed gloves to his royal mistress ; and who, 
in the court of Whitehall, Windsor and a dozen other royal 
palaces, “the observed of all observers,” had dreamed of a 
"golden round,” which had he ever worn it, would not have 
satisfied, any more than did Macbeth’s, the swelling ambitions 
of that proud poet-Earl who was Shakespeare. 
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DATE ANALYSIS OF 
“ ROMEO AND JULIET ” : 

Lammas-tide or Summer-tide ? 


By 

REAR ADMIRAL H. H. HOLLAND, C.B. 

This play is particularly rich in references to the time when 
the action of the play takes place ; but the impossibility of 
reconciling any of them with the remark about Lammas-tide 
has made any attempt at date-analysis one of great difficulty. 


Before discussing them it will be advantageous first to 
tabulate them and learn from which it is best to make a 
start. They are as follows : 

(1) This night I hold an old accustomed feast (1.2) 

(2) How long is it now to Lammas-tide ? A fortnight 

and odd days (1.3) 

(3) ’Tis since the earthquake now eleven years (1.3) 

(4) Come Pentecost as quickly as it will (1.5) 

(5) But soft, what day is this ? Monday, my lord (III.4) 

(6) On Thursday, tell her she shall be married (III.4) 

(7) It was the nightingale and not the lark 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear (III.5\ 

(8) Being holiday, the beggar’s shop is shut (V.l) 


A severe earthquake occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Verona in November 1570. As the action of the play is 
certainly not in November, it must take place either in 1581 
or 1582, if we may accept this earthquake as being the one 
referred to in passage (3L 

In a chapter dealing with nightingales in “ British Country 
Life ” it is stated that their singing period is six weeks from 
late April to early June, say from about April 25th to June 
6th. This, in Elizabethan days would have been from April 
15th to May 27th, as the calendar was ten days different. 
From passage (7), therefore, we may assume that the action of 
the play takes place in the spring of either 1581 or 1582. 

From various passages, including (5) and (6), it is ascer¬ 
tained that Act I takes place on a Sunday, and Act V on the 
following Thursday, and the latter we know by passage (8) 
to have been a holiday. 
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There are, so far as I know, only two holidays which take 
place on a Thursday in the Christian Church—Ascension 
Day and Corpus Christi. The former occurs ten days before 
Pentecost, the latter ten days after ; but from passage (4) we 
learn that the date is much more likely to be one shortly 
before Pentecost than one shortly afterwards. The expression 
“ Come Pentecost as quickly as it will ” would be very inapt 
if Pentecost were not due for 51 weeks. 

So the Thursday in question must be Ascension Day ; and 
the Sunday of Act I—on which, according to passage (1) an 
‘old accustomed feast’ was held—becomes Rogation Sunday,, 
one of the principal feasts dependent on Easter. In 1581 
Rogation Sunday occurred on May 1st, and in 1582 it 
occurred on May 20th. 

We have now examined all the passages, with the exception 
of the one mentioning Lammas-tide. Many years ago I sub¬ 
mitted that it was absolutely impossible that this could 
really have been intended for August 1st, when the nightin¬ 
gale had ceased singing for two months ; and I now offer 
the following suggestion. June 1 Ith is a fortnight and eight 
days after May 20th, and is the feast of St. Barnabas. It 
used to be known as " Long Barnaby,” for, before the alteration, 
of the calendar, it was the longest day of the year—the day 
when the Sun entered the Summer Solstice, and the astrono¬ 
mical beginning of Summer-tide. 

I suggest that the question the Nurse asked was “ How 
long is it now to Summer-tide ?,” and that the action of 
Romeo auct Juliet begins on Rogation Sunday, May 20th, 
1582, a fortnight and eight days before Summer-tide, a fort¬ 
night before Pentecost, five days before Ascension Day, and 
lli years after the Ferrara earthquake. I think it will be 
readily admitted that ‘ Lammas ’ could easily be mis-read for 
4 Summer.’ With this change, all eight passages which I 
have quoted fit in with one another ; and I can find no other 
explanation which fits them all. 

And now we can add another passage, by no means obvious 
at first. The opening words of the play are : ‘‘ Gregory, o’ 
my word, we’ll not carry coals.” The day is Rogation Sunday, 
and the three following days are Rogation Days. By the 
rules of the Church, “ Games, horse-racing, and junkettings ’ 
were forbidden ; and the reforming Synod of Mainz in A.D. 
813 ordered the Major Litany to be observed by all for three 
davs, not with horses er in magnificent attire, but in “ sack¬ 
cloth, ami a she*, and bare-foot.” It is to the ceremonies of 
the next three days that Sampson is referring in his remark 
about 4 carrying coals.’ 

Even Mercutio’s remark to Benvolio “ Didst thou not fall 
out with a tailor for wearing his new doublet before Easter” 
takes an added significance, for it would only be a little over 
five weeks since the incident had occurred. None of this fits 
in with a date within about three weeks of Lammas-tide. 

!t will probably be of some interest to consider the possi¬ 
bility that it was the English earthquake of April, 1580, that is 
being referred to in the play. In that case the year is 1591— 
“eleven years since the earthquake”—when Rogation Sunday 
fell on May 9th, a month and odd days before Summer-tide. 
Allowing for the twelve days latitude permissible in the 
expression “ a fortnight and odd days,” I can find no plausi¬ 
ble substitute for Lammas-tide to fit this case. 
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Claimants to 

“Shakespeare” Authorship 

BY ERNEST ALLEN. 

At the present time the rivalry for the Shakespearean throne 
has reached an amusing and very extraordinary position. 
There are three definite claimants. In order of their 
“discovery” they are William of Stratford, Francis Bacon (Lord 
Verulam) and Edward de Vere (Lord Oxford). In this article 
their respective adherents are called “orthodox,” “Baconians” 
and “Oxfordians,” and it may be noted at once that the first 
two regard with scorn even a suggestion that anyone, other 
than their particular champion, can have had anything to do 
with the Shakespearean plays, a curious position to take up. 
The Oxfordians, on the other hand, keep an open mind and 
most of them agree that, while there was but one presiding 
genius, other hands went to the making of the complete 
“Shakespeare.” Please note in passing that Bacon and Dc 
Vere were cousins by marriage—William of Stratford, through 
the Ardens, seems to have been a distant relation on his mother’s 
side of de Vere. 

The orthodox case, that for William of Stratford, is extremely 
weak, far weaker than the public have been led to believe, in 
fact there is practically no evidence whatever that he was 
really the great Shakespeare, the facts indeed point the other 
way. None of his contemporaries in London believed him to 
be the author, in Stratford-upon-Avon there is nothing but 
village gossip, and I think, after very close investigation, that 
the ridiculous mistake, which has been made and has been 
persisted in through all these years, was due to David Garrick 
the actor, who “boosted” Shakespeare after the puritan 
revolution, he having been misled by the “Swan of Avon” 
line in the preface to the First Folio Edition. All these 
prefaces are without doubt deliberately misleading and insincere. 

I think the actual reference is probably to the seat of the 
Pembrokes ‘‘Wilton House” on the Wiltshire Avon, the First 
Folio having been dedicated to the Earls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. 

As to Bacon's place in Shakespeare the position is difficult 
and puzzling. There are certainly important points of 
connection between England’s High Chancellor and the bard, 
and they cannot be ignored, but his exact share is very difficult 
to define. The Baconians naturally and quite fairly point to 
such indications as the Northumberland manuscript, where for 
the only known time in contemporary script the names of Bacon 
and Shakespeare are openly coupled, and where references 
are made or suggested to Richard II, Richard III and the 
poem “Tne Rape of Lucrece” the date was about 1597-8. It 
certainly looks as if there was someone about who knew more 
than he would say. The latter poem had appeared in 1594, 
having been preceded in 1593 by the better known verses 
“Venus and Adonis.” It is important to note that Marston 
and Hall, both contemporary men of letters, apparently thought 
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that “Venus and Adonis” was written by Francis Bacon, and 
they suggest that he had not written alone, but in collabora¬ 
tion with some other author. Venus was the first publication 
in Shakespeare’s name. 

You will not find these facts in modern books Orthodox 
writers have a habit of disregarding all facts which it docs not 
suit them to mention, and one admission might bring the 
whole Stratfordian structure toppling down, but arc the modern 
people in a better position to judge than were Marston and 
Hall ? 

There is not a great deal to be said for the Baconian case. 
Apart from cyphers and Bacon’s Promus of Formularies, there 
rests little more than the points above mentioned and the well- 
known suggestion that he was a ‘‘concealed poet.” For some 
reason or other the Baconians seem to attach great importance 
to this last point, but it does not follow that because a man. 
was a concealed poet he necessarily wrote Shakespeare. I 
think we must admit however that the pseudonym of William 
Shakespeare did partly cover Bacon, and that he had a hand 
in the production of the works, but I do not regard him as. 
the master mind. 

In the case of Edward de Vere we are confronted with an 
entirely different proposition, but I note again in passing that 
neither orthodox or Baconians will admit for a moment any 
validity in our claim. We have examined and answered theirs, but 
they have never examined or answered ours and I think the 
simple reason in both cases is that they dare not, it seems to 
be just a case of fear, the facts are awkward and too many 
reputations might go by the board. No doubt they are wise, 
for so strong is the case for Lord Oxford that any attempt 
even to shake it must inevitably fail. The facts I cannot set 
out, they are to be found in many books, but the enormous 
strength of the case for Edward de Vere lies in the simple: 
truth that the theory of his authorship agrees in every single: 
date and detail, both as regards the interior evidence of the: 
works and the exterior evidence of the facts, with all the 
circumstances surrounding Shakespeare over the full period 
of about fifty years. Under these circumstances it seems 
impossible that it can be untrue. It should be noted that the. 
identity of Lord Oxford as Shakespeare was very carefully- 
concealed, and such references as there are are less direct than, 
the references to Bacon. 

A few simple truths seem to have escaped the notice of our 
literary professors—a sound theory must be consistent with 
every known fact. Xo theory can be wholly true that can be 
proved to be at variance with proved facts. The Stratfordian: 
theory is utterly inconsistent with almost every known fact it: 
therefore cannot be true. 

The Baconian theory is consistent with part of the facts, and. 
so may be, and probably is, partially true. 

I give one simple example. Modern investigation, carried, 
out by learned and clever men, has revealed that the first 
drafts of the Shakespearean plays were written far earlier than 
has hitherto been supposed. Hamlet, for instance, seems from 
internal evidence to have been drafted about 1583, nearly 20 
years earlier than the orthodox date. Will of Stratford, born 
1564, would be only about 19 years old. The earliest plays of 
all seem, if we are right, to have been commenced during the 
decade 1570-80. This would invalidate automatically the 
claims of both Will of Stratford and Bacon, they were too 
young—Lord Oxford, born 1550, would be just old enough. 

No, Edward de Vere was the real Shakespeare, there is no 
reason to look further—but for some obscure reason, my 
country refuses to face the facts, unbiased men, however,, 
are fast finding the truth. 
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Other Opinions —continued 

A Folk Oaks Reader writes :— 

May I say how much I appreciate the Shakespeare Pictorial 
because its articles are candid and not merely eulogistic. As 
you know, I am fond of the Memorial Theatre as well as a 
student of Shakespeare and I am sorry to note that again this 
year the articulation and enunciation of many of the actors is 
very poor. The Company has, on the whole, got very good 
voices and there is no excuse for their failing to make the 
words clear. I should say that quite one-third of King Lear 
is gabbled and raced so that the words are not heard. The 
actors start most of the speeches perfectly clearly and then race 
and fail to enunciate and the remainder is lost. Ninety per 
cent ot the charm of Shakespeare is his language and I am 
amazed that the producer does not go into the auditorium and 
not pass anything that is not clear. Slower and more distinct 
attention to every syllable is what is required, 

Before your American friends return to Stratford-upon-Avon 
I hope the Company at the Memorial Theatre will be 
strengthened. By drawing attention to its deficiencies you 
are doing more useful work than the Oxfordians. There is 
not one valid argument in Mr. Ernest Allen’s article. 


Forest of Arden in London 

Favoured by a warm and almost cloudless evening—surely 
the most perfect so far of this dismal summer—a party from 
the Society of Warwickshire Folk in London, on Friday, 17th 
July, enjcyed an evening of Shakespeare at the Open Air 
Theatre in Regent's Park, London. The production was 
As You Like It, which, with the scenes in the Forest of Arden 
enriched both by the lovely natural stage and the background 
of trees swaying the breeze, is perhaps the most appropriate 
play for this charming theatre and for the Society whose 
objects include the honouring of Stratford's Bard. The pres¬ 
entation by an accomplished cast was admirable and was 
greatly appreciated. 

This pleasant evening commenced with a gathering for 
Dinner at Canuto’s Restaurant, and among the company were 
Mr. J. A. Hattrell (Chairman of the Council) and Mrs. 
Hattrell, Mr. Chas. E. Higgins (Vice-Chairman) and Mrs. 
Higgins, Mr. James E. Ward (Vice-President), Sir Francis 
and Lady Green, Mr. Eric F. Wilkins (Hon. Treasurer) and 
Mrs. Wilkins. 

A Correspondent writes 

There has been dreadful weather for the Open Air Theatre 
in Regents Park but in spite of that the attendance has been 
better than ever before. One night the gale was so bad that 
the awning of the covered-in Theatre was nearly blown off. 
Even though that could not be used 2,000 people sat through 
a Scotch mist and applauded to the end of As You Like It. 
It is a good company—perhaps the best that Mr. Sidney 
Carroll has had. Mr. Gyles Isham has much improved and 
would do still better if he had a voice with more music in it. 
Miss Margaret Scott is virile and charming but a little too tom- 
boyish for Rosalind. Miss Jane Cane (the girl with the 
golden voice) is not much of an actress yet but wisely keeps 
in the background to Rosalind and ought to do well later on. 
As You Like It went so well that it may be put on again 
after A Midsummer Night's Dream and before The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 
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In Cornwall 

Mr. Neil Porter, a prominent member of the 1934 and 1 935 
Shakespeare Festival Companies, is with the Cornish Shakes¬ 
pearean Festival Company this year and will play leading 
parts in the productions of its third season. Other players 
are : Mr. Frank Drew (member of Regents Park Open-Air 
Theatre Company), Miss Coral Fairwcathcr, Miss Elizabeth 
Thackeray, Mr. Guy Haslewood, Mr. John Franklyn, Mr. 
Michael Kennedy, Mr. Denis Carew, members of the Old Vj c 
Company. The Cornish Shakespearean Festival Company 
has been formed with the dual purpose of ensuring the con¬ 
tinuation of the production of Shakespeare’s plays in the open, 
air, initiated by Mr. Ernest Peirce in 1934, and of raising funds 
for Cornish Hospitals by means of these performances. The 
Company is visiting Newquay, Falmouth, Camborne, St. Ivea 
and Penzance this summer. 

In the Oxford Festival of Drama, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream is being given for three days commencing 30th July 
and for a further three days from 6th August. The perfor¬ 
mances take place in Worcester College Gardens. 


PLAYS FOR THE AUTUMN 

Arrangements for the Autumn Season at the Memorial 
Theatre are proceeding and the list of plays is nearly complete. 
The Shakespeare Festival continues until Saturday, 26th 
September, and the season of Drama, Comedy, Music and 
Ballet follows without interval on the succeeding Monday. 
Plays will be given in the following order:— 


28th September 

.. The 1 wo Mrs. Currols- 

5th October ... . 

Nig tit Must Fall. 

12th October ... . 

.. Someone at the Door. 

19th October ... 

.. Antony and Anna. 

26th October ... . 

.. probably Dame Sybil Thorndike 
in two plays. 

2nd November 

1 es Madam. 

9th November... 

... Amateur Operatic Society in. 

Rose Marie. 

16th November • . 

.. probably Miss Jose OHins in 
After October. 

23rd November 

.. probably the Malvern Repertory 
Company for a fortnight in four 
plays. 

7th December... 
Boxing Day, 

.. Markova-Dolin Ballet. 


26th December ... Peter Pan (14 performances). 


It is likely, therefore, that the Memorial Theatre will be- 

continuously open for the remainder of the year except for 
that brief period in December when everybody with money to- 
spend is busy shopping for Christmas. 

The series includes some of the really interesting plays of the 
year. £10,000 has been offered for the serial rights of Emlyn 
Williams’ comedy Night Must Fall which is still running in 
London. Someone at the Door is a tense thriller, while Antony 
and Anna is one of those studies in contrasting types in which. 

St. John Ervine excels. The plays in which Dame Sybil 
Thorndike may appear arc not yet chosen and her visit is still 
subject to confirmation. Sir James Barrie’s Peter Pan will be: 
presented with the frequently omitted Lagoon Scene. Few 
theatres outside London have the facilities necessary for its 
inclusion but the remarkable stage at the Memorial Theatre 
gives opportunity for this charming fairy story to be given in 
its entirety. Altogether Mr. Harry Tosscll is promising us- 
excellent fare for the dark evenings of 1936. May we be- K : 
properly appreciative. It is expected that other London, 
successes will be booked for January and Febxusry,. 1937. % 
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TOPICAL EVENTS IN DRAMA 
OF SHAKESPEARE’S AGE 


BY PERCY ALLEN. 


Writing in last May’s issue of The Shakespeare Pictorial, I 
cited some recent books, by orthodox writers, which uncon¬ 
sciously advocated, with striking consistency and completeness, 
the identity of Lord Oxford as “Shakespeare.” Now another 
book (spring 1936) strongly supports our other interpretations 
of Elizabethan drama. I refer to Professor C. J. Sisson’s 
deeply interesting “Lost Plays of Shakespeare’s Age.’’* From 
the records of the Star Chamber and other Courts, this 
distinguished scholar has dug out and set forth, in readable 
and racy fashion, many details of two lost plays—a topical 
comedy by Chapman, The Old Joiner of Aldgate, first produced 
in 1603, and a tragedy, The Late Murder in Whitechapel , or 
Keep the Widow Waking, in which events at Clerkcnwell, in 
1624, were dramatized by four of the leading Jacobean play¬ 
wrights working together—Dckker, Webster, Rowley and Ford. 

To students of Elizabethan drama, whether orthodox or not, 
both the stories here told by Professor Sisson, though almost 
painfully sordid, are of importance as illuminating vividly the 
dark underworld of Jacobean London, and the close relation 
thereto of its theatres, both public and private. But to those 
who, in common with Captain Ward and myself, have been 
arguing for years past that substantially all drama of that age 
was topical, these two stage talcs, of bitter strife between 
rascally suitors, for possession of a young heiress living near 
St. Paul’s—which is the theme of Chapman’s play—and the 
cozening of a rich old widow of Clcrkenwell into marriage, by 
doping her with wine and strong waters, possess the added 
interest of providing us, from first to last, with gratifying 
vindication of our case. 

Wholly essential to an understanding of “ Shakespeare,” as 
we interpret him, is a realization that his plays deliberately 
dramatize intimate events in the lives of Lord Oxford and of 
his companions and court circle, many of whom could easily 
have been identified upon the contemporary stage. Our con¬ 
clusions have been vehemently rejected by orthodox scholars, 
including Sir Edmund Chambers, on the ground that stage 
topicalities would be either recognizable—and, therefore, 
banned by the Censor—or unrecognizable and therefore 
pointless. But, as Professor Sisson admits, the players actually 
had small fear cither of the Lord Chamberlain or the Master 
of the Revels. The Master was “ the natural ally of the 
players,” since “ their (financial) interests coincided.” All 
parties, as we shall see, connived at breaking an accepted 
yet unreal convention. 

From yet another view-point, however, these dramatized 
scandals among the local citizenry of London, confirm power¬ 
fully our Oxfordian conclusions. They show that “Shake- 
peare’s” contemporary dramatists, including Chapman (rival 
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poet of the Sonnets ?) drew their topical matter and character* iff 
directly from the “bourgeois" life of such districts as Clerken- 
well and St. Paul’s, with which they were intimately familiar jff 
So also the courtier, “Shakespeare," dramatized the aristocratic * 
world of lords and ladies, among whom he moved through the 
gardened palaces of Windsor and Whitehall. Even upon so iff 
trivial a matter as the method of naming the characters, the 
analogy between Shakespejre and Chapman holds. F or '1 
example, I suggested that the name Orsino and Olivia i Q * 
Twelfth Night , were rough anagrams for “Monsieur” and 
“Valois,” two names, or titles, of the Valois Prince, Alcn^on, 
as wooer of Queen Elizabeth (Olivia), in 1579. The pro* 
fessors, without a dissentient voice, demurred or derided. 

Yet here we are shown that George Chapman, in The Old 
Joiner of Aldgaie, used a precisely similar device, as a glance 
at the following extract from the dramatis personae will show. 

The character Mrs. Glasbie in the play—actually Mrs. Sharles 
—was, in fact a dealer in glass-ware. Field, a suitor to the 
heiress Agnes Howe, was named by Chapman “Tresacres” 
(Three Acres) ; another suitor, Humphrey Rogers, became 
“Umphrevile" ; while the principal conspirator, one Flaskctt 
(Little Flask) became Touchbox (Touch Box). Here are some 
characters scheduled: — 

Ursula or Lady Daughter ...Agnes Howe,the young heiress. 

Mrs. Glasbie, Aunt to Mrs. Sharlcs, rich, and a vendor 
Ursula... of glass-ware 

Tressacres, Suitor to Ursula...Field. 

Touchbox ... .Flaskett. 

Umphrevile .Humphrey Rogers. 

French Doctor ... ...Dr. Milhvard, who married 

Agnes. 

Now we reach another point of great interest to Oxfordians, 
many of whom, following Captain Ward, have long argued 
that much Elizabethan drama was intentionally propagandist 
as well as topical. We are more pleased than surprised, 
therefore, to read that Chapman’s Old Joiner of Aldgaie was 
just a piece of propagandist drama contrived, in support of 
his matrimonial suit, by Flaskett himself. As Professor Sisson 
conclusively shows, Flaskctt “prepared for Chapman the 
requisite material in the shape of a plot giving a summary of 
the situation and story.” Flaskett, perjuring himself boldy- 
as did most of the other witnesses-denied on oath, that the 
stage characters represented any real persons ; because, pre¬ 
sumably, they were varied slightly from the originals. In 

Professor Sisson's words, “It was not for him.to peer into 

the secret places of Chapman's mind," nor to regard as any¬ 
thing but “tovs and jests' (Flaskett’s own words) the incidents 
on the stage. ' As for Chapman himself, since the judges con¬ 
veniently forgot to ask him point-blank whether the play was 
based on Agnes Howe s story ? he was able to deny complicity 
in any plot; and, superficially at least, to minimize his 
mendacities. Mr. Sisson thus significantly concludes his study 
of the second of the two plays, The Murder in Whitechapel:- 
Wc are left to meditate upon the spectacle of an immense 
complicity of the owners of a great popular London theatre, 
of four of the most distinguished living dramatists, of an 
excellent company of actors, of high officials of the Crown, 
and of the people of Clerkcnwell, in a play which must 
have grievously hurt the feelings of some respectable 
citizens of London. 



Will orthodox commentators, I wonder, including the 
author of this fascinating book, continue to deny that Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays, like Chapman's, were topically propagandist, 
and that dramatists, actors, and “high officials of the Crown, 
connived, secretly, at a far deeper, and more dangerous, 
dramatic plot, concerning what is known as The Shakes¬ 
peare Mystery " ? 

♦Cambridge University Press, 12/6 net. 
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Editorial Note 

Always we welcome letters from readers upon matters of 
Shakespearean interest. It is necessary to remind some 
correspondents that name and address must accompany their 
commun’caiions preferably, though not necessarily, for 
publication. Letters bearing the writer’s name certainly 
carry more weight. The opinions expressed are, of course, 
the writer’s own and are published without endorsement by 
us. Where statement is supported by reasoned argument or 
proof it gains much in value. 

Praise for Broadcast 

Mr. C. Francis Lake, of Kensington, W.14, writes to The 
Radio Times :— 

My sincere gratitude for one of the finest Shakespearean 
productions yet broadcast. Outside my window there is a 
dripping July evening ; but for the past two hours, thanks to 
the Stratford-on-Avon Company, I have been living in the 
Renaissance sunlight of Messina. Surely the mercurial wit, 
the grace and the rich humanity of Much Ado About Nothing 
could not have been better expressed. The Beatrice, Dog¬ 
berry and Don Pedro seemed to be three splendid pieces of 
casting. 

In Reply ^ 

Mr. Ernest Allen writes ^ 

Referring to your August issue, and mr article in the July 
issue, I observe that you print a letter from a correspondent 
“E.S.,” in which he states “There is not one valid argument 
in Mr. Ernest Allen’s article.” 

This comment caused me considerable amusement. Your 
correspondent is probably quite unaware of the following 
facts 

(a) I have studied this problem for upwards of 30 years, 
and am fully acquainted with practically all the evidence from 
every angle. 

( b ) Being a Lawyer of over 40 years’ experience, it is hardly 
likely that I should write a whole page of nonsense on a 
subject with which I am completely familiar. 

(c) This week I received from a distinguished Scottish 
Lawyer a letter the purport of which was that I had over 
emphasised the claims of Lord Oxford and understated the 
claims of his cousin, Francis Bacon. 

I might also add that amongst the many Lawyers I know 
who are students of this subject, not one is orthodox. Does 
your correspondent claim to to be a better judge of evidence 
than a whole group of experienced Lawyers, whose business it 
is to weigh facts and deduce logical conclusions ? 

The Last Page 

Mr. Marc T. Greene, an American journalist visiting 
Stratford-upon-Avon, writes :— 

I am greatly interested in your magazine, which seems to 
be willing to deal frankly and without fear or favour with 
matters requiring frankness. But the part I find most enter¬ 
taining is the excellent humour provided on the last page by 
the eminent gentleman who is striving so nobly to prove that 
somebody else wrote the Shakespearian plays. 
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Lyceum Memories 

Mr. Stephen Craig, of Hampstead, N.W.3, writes :— 

One is staggered and amazed at the letter of Mr. Frank 
Hird published in your last issue, comparing the might and 
majesty of Irving and the never-to-be-forgotten productions at 
the Lyceum Theatre with the present Stratford productions. 

For the information of those who had not the opportunity of 
seeing the productions of Irving, the following facts may be 
of interest. 

In 1896, an article appeared in one of the English magazines 
in which the writer made bold to settle Irving’s “ claims ” 
once and for all. 

“ It is pleasant to have one’s claims settled like that 
monument, epitaph, and all,” Irving said when spoken toon 
the subject.” I recognised some affable, familiar ghosts in that 
article—the Lyceum scenery ghost, the National Theatre 
ghost, and the perturbed spirits of the original dramas I 
might produce and won’t. Except in the case of King Henr'i 
VIII, which is a pageant or nothing, the scenic art has never 
been made the cardinal element of my policy.” 

Let me inflict on you a piece of stage history. I became 
associated with the Lyceum Theatre twenty-five years ago. 
For the first seven or eight years nothing was heard of this 
predominance of scenery. We produced Hamlet, which had 
the unprecedented run of 200 nights, at a net profit of 
£10,000. The entire production cost about £100. When I 
produced The Merchant of Venice, the total cost of the pro¬ 
duction was only £1200—a very small outlay on a picture of 
Venice. Does Mr. Hird seriously contend that Irving's Shylock, 
Hamlet, Richard III; Ellen Terry’s Portia, Viola, Ophelia, and 
Imogen, were ‘‘swamped by scenery”? 


Open-Air Theatre 

Summery weather has prolonged the life of the Open-Air 
Theatre in Regents Park. In A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Mr. Gyles Isham was a manly and noble Theseus both looking 
the part and speaking the lines well. Mr. Denis Arundell was 
an excellent Lysander and Mr. Balliol Holloway was exactly 
right as Bottom. His business of producing hay when Bottom 
awakes from his dream created a discussion which traced the 
action to Mr. George Weir in Bensonian days. The produc¬ 
tion was especially beautiful at night with the lighting amidst 
the trees. 

In As You Like It Mr. Gyles Isham (Orlando) wrestled so 
realistically that he hurt his knee and his part had to be 
taken by Mr. Gordon Edwards, who made a favourable 
impression. He is young, attractive and spoke his lines 
with great effect. Long’s Labour's Lost, given for only one 
week last year, has since been revived. This is one of the 
rarely produced plays of Shakespeare but London will have an 
opportunity of seeing it both indoors and outdoors during 
September. 
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“ SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
HOMILIES.” 

By Alfred Hart 
(Oxford University Press, 8/6). 

Reviewed by B. M. Ward. 


This book should be of considerable interest to members of 
the Fellowship because it provides yet another striking piece 
of evidence in favour of Lord Oxford's authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays. 

In 1586 Lord Oxford received the phenomenally large grant 
of £1000 a year from Secret Service funds, and some time 
ago I suggested that this was for propaganda work in con¬ 
nexion with the Anglo-Spanish War. During the war Queen 
Elizabeth’s Protestant government were up against two great 
difficulties, (a) It was a minority government, the bulk of 
English people being Catholics, and (b) Owing to bad com¬ 
munications, and the absence of newspapers and wireless, it 
was hard for government propaganda to reach the people. 

The principle medium for disseminating government propa¬ 
ganda was the pulpit. The Church of England was a govern¬ 
ment department, and the Archbishop of Canterbury was a 
member of the Privy Council. When the government wished 
to reach the ear of the more remote villages they ordered 
certain Homilies (or Sermons) to be read in all churches. 
And since church attendance was compulsory this was an 
excellent way of spreading government propaganda. 

Another valuable medium for patriotic propaganda, especially 
in London, was the stage. Nashe, in 1592, tells us explicitly 
that at least 10,000 people in London had seen Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI, and had been fired with martial ardour at the 
spectacle of Talbot's victories over the French. Other Shakes¬ 
peare plays, such as Richard II and King John, have many 
fine passages containing patriotic and warlike propaganda. 
And this is not only confined to Shakespeare—many of the 
plays of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, etc., contain similar patriotic 
sentiments. 

Here Professor Hart’s book comes in. He points out that 
in 1570 Queen Elizabeth was excommunicated by the Pope, 
which caused the government great anxiety. A few months 
previously the Catholic rising in the north had taken place. 
The government, accordingly, ordered two famous series of 
Homilies to be written, and read frequently in all churches. 
The 2 first of these dealt with the vital necessity for Civil 
Obedience on the part of all subjects to the established govern¬ 
ment * and the second with the disasters which overtake a 
State as a result of Civil Disobedience and Rebellion. 

Professor Hart, having studied these Homilies closely, made 
a remarkable discovery. He discovered that there are over 
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60 passages in some 20 of the Shakespeare plays that ar e 
nothing more nor less than poetical paraphrases of these 
Homilies. And he also observed that poetical paraphrases of 
the Homilies are not confined to Shakespeare, but apply also 
to the plays of Marlowe, Greene, Peele, etc. 

I quote one example from Professor Hart's book. The 
tenth Homily of the first series entitled “ An Exhortation. 
Concerning Good Order and Obedience to Rulers and 
Magistrates ” begins thus : 

Almighty God hath created and appointed all things in 
heaven, earth and waters, in a most excellent and perfect 

Order. . . . In earth he hath assigned and appointed 

Kings, Princes, with other Governours under them in all 
good and necessary order. . . . Every degree of 

people in their vocation, calling and office, hath appointed 
to them their duty and order: some are in high degree,, 
some in low, some Kings and Princes, some inferiours 
and subjects, ... so that in all things is to be loved 
and praised the goodly order of God, without the which 
no House, no City, no Common-wealth can continue, and 
endure or last. 

Compare this with the Archbishop of Canterbury’s “ Honey- 
Bees ” speech in Henry V (1.2) : 

Therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeavour in continual motion : 

To which is fixed as an aim or butt 
Obedience : Lr so work the Honey Bees, 

Creatures that by a rule in Nature teach 
The Act of Order to a peopled Kingdom. 

They have a King, and Officers of sorts, 

Where some like Magistrates correct at home : 

Others, like Merchants, venture trade abroad : 

Others, like Soldiers armed in their stings, 

Make boote upon the summer’s velvet buds. 

Compare also the “ Degree ” speech by Ulysses in Troilus and- 
Cressida (1.3) : 

The Heavens themselves, the Planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of Order: . . . 

O, when Degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick. How could communities, 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 

The primogeniture and due of birth. 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by Degree stand in authentic place ? 

These are but two examples of many ; and I think it is clear 
that Professor Hart has proved his point in claiming the: 
Homilies as a new and hitherto unknown “ source-book ” for 
many of the most famous passages in the Shakespeare plays. 

Professor Hart, ?s a convinced Stratfordian, is (quite 
naturally) at pains to declare that he does not mean to suggest 
that the Shakespeare plays are “politico-religious propaganda.” 
Nevertheless he is compelled to add that “ perhaps Shakes¬ 
peare was trying to help the Government.” There is, suicly, 
no “ perhaps” about it. For 18 years—from 1586 to 1604- 
Lord Oxford received the very large grant of £1000 a year 
from Government Secret Service funds ; and it seems clear 
that the service he, in return, rendered the Government was 
to insert patriotic and “ Civil Obedience ” passages in the 
Shakespeare plays. 
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ANOTHER BOMBSHELL FOR 
THE ORTHODOX 


By PERCY ALLEN 


Readers of this page will have remarked how frequently 
during the present year books by orthodox writers have uncon¬ 
sciously aided the Oxfordian cause ; but no one, I imagine,— 
and certainly not myself—expected the holiday season of 1936 
to be enlivened by the publication of a volume more 
revolutionary by far than any that has ever yet come from the 
pen of a learned Stratfordian Professor—a work almost 
certainly destined to arouse wrath and controversy, and to 
provide a new landmark for students of Shakespeare’s life and 
work. 

The book in question is “ The Problem of Hamlet — 
A Solution,” by A. S. Cairncross, M.A., D.Litt. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6 d.). Its object is to show that Shakespeare’s Hamlet , 
usually assigned to 1600-1601, was actually written in 1588: 
that, as a necessary consequence, Shakespeare must have been 
hard at work as a dramatist at least as early as 1587 : and that, 
instead of being relatively a beginner in 1595 he had, by that 
date, some 25 or more of his plays behind him ! It is not 
surprising that Mr. Harold Nicolson, writing recently in The 
Daily Telegraph, opines that this volume will “ set all Europe 
by the ears.” That may well happen ; and we Oxfordians 
are in the happy position of being able to watch the battle 
from a safe distance, because our date for Hamlet , following 
Mrs. Clark and Admiral Holland, is 1583 for a first draft, 
followed later by one or more revisions. 

Briefly, Dr. Cairncross's conclusions are these. The so- 
called Ur-Hamlet was Shakespeare’s play, not Kyd’s. The 
tragedy, as we have it in the 2nd Quarto, was written in 1588, 
and, being too long for stage presentation, was cut down to a 
version which become, substantially, the version in the First 
Folio of 1623. But in 1593-94 a certain actor in Pembroke’s 
company who had played Marcellus in Hamlet , Lorenzo or 
Balthazar in The Spanish Tragedy , and the King in Edward 
II re-wrote Hamlet from what he remembered of the cut 
version for the purpose of ‘using it when Pembroke's com¬ 
pany was driven by the plague into the provinces. This 
pirated memory version was published in 1603, as the 1st 
Quarto of Hamlet. 

But_readers will ask—how was this early date of 1588 

arrived at for Hamlet ? The answer is (a) partly by topical 
references, such as “ the impress of shipwrights ’* to prepare 
for the Spanish War which broke out in 1588 (an obvious 
topical allusion which was first pointed out by Admiral 
Holland), and (b) by shrewd deduction concerning the number 
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of tags and echoes from plays of the 'eighties and carl r & 
’nineties, such as Edward II, The Contention, The J ri £ 1 
Tragedy , etc., which, it is argued, were slipped into this new 
Hamlet by the same actor-pirate who, having played parts 
them, was familiar with certain portions of their texts. These 
facts can only be accounted for “ by referring the pl ly 
(Hamlet), and the piracy, to a date not later than 1593.” 

It remains for Dr. Cairncross to show that other plays, of 
which echoes arc found in the 1st Quarto of Hamlet, \v cre 
already written by 1593 ; and since these include, among 
others. Merry Wives , Henry IV, Henry V, King John, TtveU-k 
Night and Othello —all of which are conventionally dated 
towards or after the close of the century—this iconoclast's 
task becomes formidable, especially when it is remembered 
that he cannot—as Oxfordians can—relate many of these pbvs 
topically to events in Lord Oxford's life during the fifteen- 
eighties. We cannot elaborate the argument here ; but Dr. 
Cairncross makes out a strong case for The Troublesome Rei« n 
(1591) being a re-hash of Shakespeare's King John, and for 
The Famous Victories (1594) being “an inferior sort of 
piracy ” of Shakespeare’s Henry IV and Henry V— a thesis 
which will interest Capt. Ward who has argued in The Review 
of English Studies (July 1928) that The Famous Victories 
was a later modification of a court masque probably written 
by Lord Oxford in 1574. 

Immensely encouraging to Oxfordians is the fact that,, 
besides Hamlet, several other dates proposed by Dr. Cairn¬ 
cross come close to our own—e.g. Henry V, which Mrs. 
Clark dates 1586, and Cairncross 1588 ; and Othello, dated 1588 
and 1590 by Admiral Holland and Dr. Cairncross respectively. 
The latter dates Tivelith Night in 1590-91, and I have long 
argued that Sir Toby’s allusion to “ the twelfth day ’o- 
December ” refers to the date 12th December 1590 when 
Lord Buckhurst, the historic original of Sir Toby Belch, was 
appointed Lord Chief Butler of England. This topical 
illusion was inserted in a revision, because Twelfth Night 
was first written in 1579-80. 

Since Dr. Cairncross also argues that The True Chronicle 
History of King Leir (1594), instead of being Shakespeare’s 
model “ represents an attempt to reproduce” his main plot, 
we are confronted with the conclusion that, if the volume 
under review be accepted, a drastically different concept of 
Shakespeare’s method as well as his chronology must indu¬ 
bitably be held henceforth. The idea that the dramatist, at 
any time in his career, systematically “ wrote up ” or revised 
the plays of other men must now be abandoned. It was the 
other playwrights who mangled Shakespeare’s work, not 
Shakespeare who glorified theirs ; and this reviewer is now 
satisfied that one individual who had a principal hand in these 
memory-piracies—i.e. the actor who played Marcellus—was 
none other than the Fair Youth, to whom Shakespeare wrote 
some of his Sonnets. But that is another story. 

The implications of this shrewd, courageous, and quietly 
confident book are sensational; and it is idle to speculate 
upon the academic reception that will be accorded to the 
arguments which, though “ tentative and rather slender,” 
strike at the deepest roots of traditional and orthodox belief. 
To Oxfordians, the thesis here propounded merely corroborates 
what we already knew; to Stratfordians it teems with 
insuperable difficulties and contradictions. Dr. Cairncross, 

I surmise, has been reading our books. If that be so, shall 
we, one day, have the pleasure of welcoming him among the 
Oxfordians ? - t 
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CRITICISM FROM AUSTRALIA 


BY ERNEST ALLEN. 


An article has reached the Shakespeare Fellowship from 
Miss C. S. Montgomery of Victoria, Australia, upon which I 
have been asked to comment. Our members welcome serious 
criticism which however, seldom appears, and I had certainly 
hoped that upon this occasion wc should at last be met by 
something worthy reply. On learning, moreover, that the 
present article was an epitome of a paper read before the 
Classical Society of Melbourne, and broadcast throughout 
Australia, I was prepared for serious attack, but let me say at 
once that if this is the best that Australia can produce, and if 
it satisfies a presumably learned Society, then^ I think the 
parties concerned had better drop “Shakespeare” and confine 
themselves to such matters as they really understand. The 
article consists largely of a panegyric of Shakespeare as poet 
and dramatist founded upon a study of the text' but the writer 
seems obsessed with two curious and utterly illogical ideas. 

A. That in praising the plays she is thereby proving their 
correct ascription to Will of Stratford ; and 

B. That she (the writer) has in some mysterious and un¬ 
explained way discovered the exact style and literary 
tricks of “Will,” particularly his tricks in the classics, and 
that this discovery enables her to identify his writing in 
the plays. 

Both these suggestions are of course obvious fallacies ; not 
to say absurdities, and completely ignore the fact that of 
“Will’s” actual literary and classical attainments nothing what¬ 
ever is known, since the only authentic matter emanating from 
him is a few somewhat feeble signatures. I am reminded of 
the proverb “Ex nihilo nihil,” but this lady is apparently able 
to deduce from “airy nothing” almost anything, and certainly 
much more than a mere ‘‘local habitation and a name.” 

Miss Montgomery seems to have no sense whatever of dates 
or chronology. I gather that she knows little of our case, and 
has read few of our books, and I cannot understand any writer 
on this difficult subject ignoring, for instance, the following 
vital points:— 

1. Chronology. 

2. Topical references in the plays. 

3. The Sonnets. 

Miss Montgomery has apparently never heard of the “group 
theory” and resents very much Professor Lefranc’s ascription 
of certain of the comedies to Wm. Stanley, Earl of Derby. 
She seems also unaware that there arc some five contemporary 
references to Lord Oxford as a dramatist. Lord Derby, who 
by the way, was Lord Oxford’s son-in-law, is also described 
by a contemporary as “penning the plays for the common 
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players” ; what more natural than that he should help hi& 
father-in-law, and that both, being aristocrats, should write 
under a speudonym. 

In suggesting that young “William” in The Meriy Wives of 
Windsor was the Stratford man himself, Miss Montgomery is. 
on dangerous ground. “W’illiam” is more than once dragged 
into the plays, but invariably for the purpose of repudiating 
his claim to authorship. 

Here is a bold assertion : “No cultured poet of aristocratic 
outlook ever wrote the Shakespeare plays.” Has Miss- 
Montgomery ever read the Sonnets ? and docs she connect 
the author of sonnets and plays ? Now the sonnets are clearly 
autobiographical, and should indicate the author’s identity, and 
to me they reveal a personality so obviously aristocratic in 
outlook, not to say actually dynastic, that I cannot understand 
how any serious student could possibly attribute them to the 
man from Stratford whom they simply do not fit. 

The general outlook of this critic, as indicated above, can be 
well illusratcd from the following. “That he wrote the plays 
can be proved from his use of Latin alone.” Well, all we 
have from Stratford is a few signatures in Tudor script, but 
Miss Montgomery is apparently prepared to deduce from 
these the precise classical characteristics appearing in the plays. 
By the way, why did not Will, like Lord Oxford, write 
Italian script ? Hamlet distinctly says he could write the then 
modern (Italian) script ; and was not Hamlet "Shakespeare” 
by common consent ? 

In the same strain, we have (after quoting Hamlet’s “Words, 
words, words”) the following "How pregnant a proof that 
Shakespeare wrote his own plays may be proved from words 
alone.’’ The fallacy underlying this peculiar statement appar¬ 
ently arises from Miss Montgomery's curious claim to be 
familiar with Will’s habitual style, which is not in fact known 
to anybody. 

Here is another statement:—“No notice is taken (by us) of 
Shakespeare's almost supernatural insight into the working of 
the human mind.” If this is intended as an argument it is 
mere nonsense ; if it is intended as a statement of fact, it is 
incorrect, for we do not deal in platitudes. 

Again, “Not one of the intellectual group (i.c. Bacon. 
Oxford, etc.) could survive the Latin test in the plays.” Miss 
Montgomery apparently means that the Latin habitually used 
by Bacon or Oxford was not the sort of Latin put into the 
mouths of the characters in the plays. This is another illus¬ 
tration of one of the fallacies set out above, and assumes that 
the critic knows William’s classical style. Miss Montgomery 
goes on to state that "the use Shakespeare made of his small 
Latin is unique with him, it seems to have become an 
additional sense 1 ” by which curious phrase she seems to mean 
that “Will” acquired and used Latin automatically, without 
having to learn it. What a marvellous man ! 

Miss Montgomery is no more successful on style. She 
quotes “hollow caves” and “amber tears” taken from Lord 
Oxford’s very early verse and proceeds “Shakespeare would 
never have written ‘amber tears,’ he wrote ‘eye-offending 
brine,’ ” but Miss Montgomery overlooks the fact that many 
years’elapsed between the early poems and the plays, and any 
change in style could easily be, and no doubt is, accounted 
for by (a) Natural development in style, and (b) Transition 
from poetry to drama. So far from being an argument in her 
favour, I think the quotations are against her. 

All the above we are expected to accept as serious criticism 
and argument. Well, it is very disappointing. Australia had 
better try again. 
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LAST WORDS FROM THE 
SHAKESPEARE FELLOWSHIP 

BY THE PRESIDENT 

LIEUT.-COL. M. W. DOUGLAS, C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Thanks to the courtesy and consistent tolerance of the 
Editor, it has been the privilege of the Shakespeare Fellowship 
to occupy this page for the past six years, well aware that 
comments on the Shakespeare problem, however relevant, are 
not always welcome. 

The Fellowship contemplates recording its progress else¬ 
where, and this is its last contribution to The Shakespeare 
Pictorial. Our object is to unite those in doubt regarding 
the identity of Shakespeare, and to organise research in order 
to discover the truth. We arc committed to no one hypothesis; 
though many members accept that the plays were written as 
Court Masques from 1572 onwards by the Earl of Oxford, and 
subsequently converted into literature by him during his 
retirement from 1588 to 1604, the year of his death ; and that 
Bacon, his cousin, and Derby, his son-in-law, collaborated in 
some plays before and after his death. 

A cultured aristocrat, Edward de Vere knew French and 
Italian and had lived in Italy : Padua, Venice, Milan, Verona 
were well known to him. Poet, playwright, courtier, patron 
of the drama, he was in touch with the political movements, 
and versatile spirits of the age ; while in the judgment of the 
best critics, his compositions were second to none. His life 
history contained all the tragedy that we surmise fell to the 
lot of “Shakespeare,” and that is reflected in the Sonnets and 
Plays. Sir G. Greenwood held that the works of Shakespeare 
emanated from “many pens and a master mind.” It is 
possible that the latter was the Earl of Oxford. 

Some thirty volumes have been published by our members, 
including the late Sir George Greenwood, the founder and first 
President, who did more than any other man to undermine 
the foundations of orthodoxy. 

But the work of our authors has not been mainly destructive. 
Starting with “Shakespeare Identified” (1920) by J. Thomas 
Looney, there is a record of constructive research, as valuable 
in its general aspects as in the matter of authorship. 1 he 
uncertainty regarding the so-called “Ashbourne* Portrait of 
Shakespeare, now in the Folger Library, Washington, has been 
dispelled. The portrait is undoubtedly that of Edward de 
Vere at the age of forty-seven ; and the addition “Ashbourne” 
is connected with Oxford's second wife, Elizabeth Trentham, 
who inherited the portrait at his death. 1 he 1 rentham 
Estates were at Ashbourne in Derbyshire, and the present 
title is held by Lord Cullen of Ashbourne. It is even 
probable that the Droeshout portrait of the folio, was based 
on the “Ashbourne.” Other and more valuable research 
centres round the chronology of the plays, historical allusions 
referring to political movements, and the impersonation of 
leading characters, traced in the plays. 
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The authors of these quests have established, in agreement 
with that eminent Shakespearean critic, the late Lord 
Sydenham, that the plays may be freely ante-dated. 

For instance, A Midsttm mer-.V ight's Dream was i n 
existence in 1573, The Merchant of \'enice in 1577 ; and the 
stars would seem to fight in their courses for these authors, 
when a distinguished orthodox scholar, Doctor A. S. 
Cairncross enters the lists, and arrives at similar conclusions. 
He is in agreement with Admiral Holland that Hamlet was 
written in “the middle eighties.” (Holland 1583, Cairncross 
1588). A mean would give 1585-6 when Edward de Vere was 
thirtv-six years of age, with an established reputation as poet 
and playwright : whereas William Shakspere was then in 
Stratford, or about to start on his Hegira. In 1585 we are 
told that the twins Hamlet and Judith, sonne and daughter to 
William Shakspere” were baptised. It is significant that 
Lord Sydenham, a Baconian, Admiral Holland a member of 
the Fellowship, and Doctor Cairncross, an orthodox scholar, 
should find themselves in agreement in conclusions which 
strike at the roots of orthodoxy. 

The general public interested in Shakespeare may be put 
into into three groups. 

First, the supporters of the traditional view, who, in spite 
of the sea of conjecture that besets them, the uncertainty 
regarding the personal history of William Shakespeare- 
described by Chambers “as an unexplored hiatus," and by 
Saintsbury as “a great Perhaps”—accept that he left his home 
on some unknown date after 1586; and making his first 
appearance in London in 1592, published Venus and Adonis 
in 1593, and thereafter, during a period varying from eleven 
to nineteen years, produced the remaining works generally 
attributed to Shakespeare. 

Second, those who are aware that the credentials of William 
Shakespeare are doubtful ; and, like Emerson and many 
distinguished men past and present, cannot “marry him to his 
verse” ; but, in the absence of any accepted substitute, dispense 
with the identity of the poet and are content with the 
name “Shakespeare” and the legacy of the plays and 
poems. Third, those who arc convinced of the strength of the 
negative case as stated by Sir George Greenwood in The 
Shakespeare Problem Restated, and by other critics of 
orthodoxy. 

The world-world nature of the Shakespeare Fellowship 
movement may be judged by the fact that, outside the United 
Kingdom, we have members in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
U.S.A., France, Germany, Switzerland, and Holland. We 
have even had a letter of enquiry-from a University Professoi 

in Korea. . ... ,, 

For the benefit of those who are interested m the problem, 
we add the following list of books as circulated by the Fellow¬ 
ship, which covers the main extent of its research. 

1. “Shakespeare Identified in Edward de Vere, the 
Seventeenth Earl of Oxford,” by J. Thomas Looney. 

2. “The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, a Biography,” by 

B. M. Ward. (John Murray, 21/-). 

3. “Seven Shakespeares” by Gilbert Slater, M.A., D.Sc. r 
F.R.Hist.S. 

4. The Life Story of Edward de Vere as William Shake¬ 
speare by Percy Allen. 

5. “Lord Oxford was Shakespeare, a summing up of the 
entire case : Illustrated by the Author.” (Rich & 
Cowan, 6 s.). Lieut.-Colonel M. W. Douglas, C.S.I-, 

C. I.E. 

For particulars of Numbers 1, 3, 4 apply to the Hon. 

Secretary, 3, Valley Green, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

Our grateful thanks to the Editor. 

Vale. 


















ONTHLY 
TED CHRO 


Programme for January 

January 4, 5, 6. 

"WHERE'S SALLY?” (A). Gene 
Gerrard, Renee Gadd. 

January 7, 8 9. 

POT LUCK. (A). Tom Walls, Ralph 
Lynn. 

January 11, 12, 13. 

“THE CARDINAL” (A). Matheson 
Lang, Krir. Portman. 

January 14, 15, 16. 

“SHOWBOAT” (U). Irene Dunne, 

Paul Robeson. 

January 18,19, 20. 

“TUDOR ROSE” (U). Nova Pilbeam, 
Cedric Hardwicke. 

January 21, 22, 23. 

“WHERE THERE'S A WILL” (A). 

Will Hay, Gina Male. 

January 25, 26, 27. 

“THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN” (A). 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 

January 28, 29, 30. 

“FOLLOW THE FLEET” (A). Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers. 


Nightly continuous 6-15. Doors open at 6. 
Matinees: Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 2-30. Open at 2-15. 
PRICER (inch Tax): Stalls. 6d., 9d., 1/-; 

Circle 2/-; Balcony 1/6. 

Family Prices at Matinees (Bank Holidays 
excepted). Stalls 6d., Circle & Balcony 1/-. 


Some of the children attending the League of Pity 
Christmas Party. The Mayoress (Mrs. E. P. Ray) is on the 
right, Mrs. J. R. Pope (Hon. Organiser) on the left, and 
Mrs. Jackson (President) higher up. 
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JANUARY, 1937. 


Stratford-upon-Avon 

Picture House 

.Managing Directors: 
CAPTAIN SIDNEY W. CLIFT & 
MR. LEON SALBERG. 


ON THE 

TOWN HALL STAIRCASE 


Sunday Pictures. 

S to 10 p.m. Doors open 7-30. 

Jan. 3—“Midshipman Easy” (U). 
Jan. 10—“Break of Hearts” (U). 

Jan. 17—“Confidential” (A). 

Jan. 24 “The Nitwits” (A). 

Jan. 31—“Harmony Lane” (U). 
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THE SHAKESPEARE PICTORIAL 

DIED ON MAUNDY THURSDAY 


19th 


„lv daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Randle Ayrton. After a penod 
0 y of journalism in Lancashire he had been appointed as 
Publicity Officer with Wardour Films. He was 
giving promise of brilliant fulfillment when his work 
was interrupted by an illness which % proved fatal 
-jth calamaious suddenness. Mrs Hitchings; and her two 
Children will receive the sympathy of all her friends. 

AH who had business at the Petty Sessions were impressed 
with the scrupluous fairness of Mr. J. U. Phillips, who 
oractised there for many years. It was th.s quality and h.s 
P helpfullness « hich the Mayor stressed when referring 

- . , to Mr. Phillips’ death, at the Police Court held the 
24lh same day. Mr. R. Lunn (Magistrates Clerk) and 
Mr S C Warden, representing the legal profession, 
a lso paid tribute to this pleasant gentleman whom all of us 
will miss. After cremation the ashes were placed in the 
Garden of Remembrance at Perry Barr. 

Plenty of enthusiasm at the annual meeting of the Operatic 
Society ^t which Lady Flower presided. The Prcsid * nt ’ 

Treasurer (Mr. R. Court), Musical Director (Mr. F. J. 
Spencer) and Business Manager (Mr. VV D. Kedwards) wem 
re-appointed. Dr. Murray becomes Chairman and Mr. W. 
Tihhon Vice-Chairman. Mr. D. E. Woodman succeeds his 
wife "lion Secretary with Mr. D. W. Newport as Assistant 
Hon Secretary. For the six vacancies on the Committee there 
were twelve nominations. Those elected were Messrs. Eric 
Bunting, T. Birkctt, A. Warner. T. Lowth, C. Kc ™P and ^ lex n 
Donaldson. Whether the next production should be in 
November or February was undecided but it was settled that 
no member of the Casting Committee should have a part. 
When Mr. Spcnccr outlined the proposed arrangements for 
Coronation Day music there were many volunteers. 


MR. JOHN DRINK WATER 
the author of Abranam Lincoln and many other plays, 
died on 24th March, aged 54. He proposed the Toast ot 
The Immortal Memory at the Shakespeare Commemora- 


What might properly develop into an annual Festival Service 
was held by the Brotherhood in the Conference Hall on the 
afternoon J Easter Sunday. Sir Archibald Flower (Chairman 
of the Memorial Governors) presided Mr. Stanley 

How ett (a member of the Festival Company) read 
riowieu v and the address wa s given by 

Mr B Iden Payne (Director of the Festival Com¬ 
oo 1 pany). Speaking of the ethical influence of Shake- 
28tll gneare Mr. Payne said that his universality, like 

Nature, embraced all human nature. Nevertheless 
the aesthetic influence must be the most vital and far reaching 
sinrr Shakespeare was primarily an artist. It was a mistake 
to regard ^expressions put into the mouths of characters as 
indicative of the poet's personal views. Villains could, for 
their own purposes, make use of the most edifying statements. 
Shakespeare was not a preacher but it was significant that for¬ 
giveness and reconciliation were leading motives throughout 
manv nlavs especially the latter ones. Disregarding isolated 
passages we must look for the main trend of emotional under¬ 
current which runs like a golden chord throughout. Shake¬ 
speare was in love with his characters and cy the magic of his 
artistry he transmits that love to us so that their very foibles 
and weaknesses become attractive. In thanking the speaker, 
the Committee and Mr. Percy Kennard s music makers the 
Mayor referred to the Brotherhood platform as the local 
Forum and hoped that notable speakers would be encouraged 
to give their thoughts unfettered. 


When Mr. Drinkwater was in Stratford-upon-Avon upon 
Councillor R. M. Smith s Shakespeare Birthday I had a long 
talk with him and with his wife, writes Hotspur. We ranged 
over manv subjects including the new theatre, which was 
being built and which was due for completion the following 
year Mrs. Drinkwater, well known as Miss Da*sy Kennedy 
the eminent violinist, said how much she would like to 
play in such a building. That ambition remains unsatisfied. 
Mr. Drinkwater’s speech at the Commemoration Luncheon in 
the Town Hall was the nearest to oratory we have had tor a 
decade. It was splendidly phrased, and eloquently d c 1,vcrcd - 
His comedy Bird in Hand was given lor half a week at the 
old Picture House under Mr. Waller Jeffs management, but 
none of his other plays have been seen here. 

“He died too soon . . . He might have been Poet Laureate 
some day” was Mr. G. B. Shaw s comment. 

Mr. Sam Bennett 

Mr. Sam Bennett, dancer and fiddler, has had an accident 
to his left arm. He is less concerned with the pain and general 
inconvenience than with the prospect that the damage 
elbow may prevent his playing again. If that should ha PP » 
this Ilmington worthy fears that several 0 / || th ®.S l< !“? ll S 
tunes which he plays by ear may be lost. All will 
Councillor Bennett’s recovery so that we may see him abo 
again complete with smock, ribbons and fiddle. 


> 
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Birthday Arrangements 

ajrkctt K.C., will propose “The Immortal Memory of William 
-Shakespeare” and Mr. Howard Coley will propose “The 
Vuscs,'- to which the Professor of Music in the University 
^professor Victor Hely-Hutchinson) will reply. 

The Midland Institute Shakespeare and Dramatic Society 
w jll put on The Tempest (producer Mr. Vinden) on the 23rd 
an d 24th (including a matinee). 

The Shakespeare Reading Society is fortunate in 
having Mr. F. S. Saville, LL.B., as its President this year. 
He will propose the memorial toast, and there will be the usual 
musical and dramatic selections from the works of the 
Immortal Bard by members, at the Queen’s Hotel. 

The commercial and repertory theatres are leaving Shake- 
aoeare to Stratford-upon-Avon. The little Crescent I hcatre 
is boldly announcing King Lear with Mr. Cecil Abbott in the 
title role, just before the Birthday. 
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SUNDAY 


On Shakespeare Sunday the Mayor and Corporation will 
leave the Town Hall a little earlier than usual so they may 
reach Holv Trinity Church not later than 10-55 a m. They 
will be met at the west door by Canon Melville and surpheed 
choir, with whom will be the Bishop of Malmesbury who 
preaches the Shakespeare sermon. The anthem will be “Ye 
Boundless Realms” (Handel) and the final hymn “Thy 
Hand O God has guided.” After the service the procession 
■will return to the Town Hall where the Toasts of the King 
and the Immortal Memory of William Shakespeare will be 
submitted. For tho first time, this service will be broadcast. 

At 3 o'clock that afternoon the usual Organ Recital will be 
given in Holv Trinity Church. The organist this year will be 
Mr. George Brough. F.R C O . brother of the Parish Church 
organist. °Though only IB Mr George Brough has had a 
brilliant career, gaining the Lafontainc and I larding Prizes 


THE BISHOP OF MALMESBURY. 


and Condell 


Heminge 


Lding Shakespearean scholars in England are 
Jonson's authorship of the Folio prefaces 
:ures of Heminge and Condell. 

: writes:— 

inson s) contribution to the First Folio may 
ed to the lines facing the portrait which he 
ith his initials, and the poetic eulogy which 
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ton Rhodes, defends Heminge and Condell 
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What Rosalind said 

Miss Sara Walton writes from Southampton: 

I went recently to H. V. Neilson's production of As You 
Like It at Bournemouth and was astonished by the following 
dialogue (Act I, Scene III). 

Celia : “But is all this for your father ?” 

Rosalind : “No, some of it is for my child's father 

I thought I had heard an unintentional transposition, but I 
have just seen As You Like It at the New Theatre and Edith 
Evans made the same reversal of the usual words. Can you, 
or your readers, explain this? or say whether the Rosalind at 
Stratford-upon-Avon this year is also claiming an apparently 
illegitimate offspring. 


Jonson. 

Prof. Pollard writes , . , . . . 

“That Ben Jonson had aught to do with the Eolio 
beyond writing his two sets of verses there is no shred of 
evidence.” 

An<l even the Cambridge Editors' statement is not as positive 
as Mr Eagle would lead one to think, but is merely a surmise, 
leaving thc S point in a state of contingency, pure and simple, 
their words being :— 

“Or the preface mav have been written by some literary 
man in the employment of the publishers 

Hence it seems to me, that the matter is not susceptible of 
clear proof one way or the other. That b « n * ‘ he **** “ 
perforce have to remain “a matter of opinion between us, 
although I am still unconvinced. 



For two .weeks commencing Monday, 23rd August, there is 
to be a series of lectures in the Conference Hall upon the 
Study of Shakespeare’s plays. On the first day Sir Archibald 
Flower, Chairman of the Memorial Theatre Governors, will 
welcome the assembled lecturers. 

The speakers will include : 

Dr. G. B. Harrison, of London University, on “Modern 
Approaches to the Study of Shakespeare” ; “The Age of 
Shakespeare” ; “Shakespeare's Life in London” ; and 
“The Background of Hamlet." 

Mr. Harold Child (once Drama Critic of The Times 
and of The Observer) who will give three lectures ; 

Miss G. D. Willcock, Head of the English Department 
at Royal Holloway College, University of London, who 
will give two lectures upon Shakespeare and the English 
language ; also on “Hamlet and Shakespeare’s critical 
intelligence'’; 

Mr. J. Middleton Murry (formerly editor of The 
Athenaeum); Miss Elsie Fogerty ; Mr. John Garrett ; 
Mr. J. Isaacs ; Mr. B. Iden Payne (Director of the 
Festival Company); and Mr. Donald Wolfit whose 
subject will be "The Actor's Conception of Hamlet.” 

Lectures will take place each morning at 10-30 and 11-30 
a.m., the afternoons being devoted to discussion. 

On Sunday evening, 1st August, there will be a Recital of 
Old English Songs and Ballads by Jean Sterling Mackinlay, 
in the Memorial Theatre. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Pauling, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. E. 
Wallace, Mr. and Mrs. Norman Winter and Mr. H. 
Knight were the seven loeal members who attended the Whitsu a 
demonstration of the Oxford Group held at Utrecht, Holland 
When attempting discussions with Dutch folk who knew 
little or no English it was found that the mention of Stratford- 
upon-Avon and Shakespeare drew a ready smile of recognition. 

Many • requests for copies of the town guide and other 
souvenirs from Shakespeare’s town were made and the 
Stratford-upon-Avon Group hope to return the hospitality of 
their Dutch friends when a team from Holland visits thit 
country for the International Demonstration in July next in 
the B.I.F. Buildings, Castle Bromwich. 


TOWN CLERKS 

The first Town Clerk in Stratford-upon-Avon was Thomas 
Greene (“Cosen” to William Shakespeare) who was appointed 
in 1610. Our first Charter is dated 1553 but according to 
Captain William Jaggard no definite person held the office of 
Town Clerk until the reign of James I. Another interesting 
personality whose name will appear on the Town Hall panels 
is Dionysius Bradley, the first collector of Shakespearean relics. 
He realised their potential value a hundred years after the 
poet’s death. Robert Bell Wheler who died on 15th July, 
1807, at the age of 72 was Town Clerk as well as historian of 
the Borough. Further researches should bring to light many 
items of interest. 


STRATFORD HONOURED 

On Empire Day the Mayor and Mayoress and Mr. T. E. 
Lowth (Hon. Secretary of the Birthday Celebrations Com¬ 
mittee) were guests of the Lord Mayor of London at the 
Mansion House. The occasion was a banquet to the Masters 
and Prime Wardens of the City Livery Companies. Only two 
Mayors were present—those of our own town and of Toronto, 
Canada. In his speech the Lord Mayor paid graceful tributes 
to these two gentlemen, particularly recalling his visit to the 
Shakespeare Birthday Celebrations in April. Though nearly 
all gentlemen wore badges of office, the Mayoress of Stratford- 
upon-Avon was the only lady guest entitled to wear such a 
decoration. 


E.S.U. 

The Mayor presided at the Annual Meeting of the English 
Speaking Union held on 27th May. In proposing the adoption 
of the Report and Balance Sheet Sir Archibald Flower spoke- 
of the great ideal of the Union, which was to unite in friend¬ 
ship members of the British and American Commonwealths. 
Visitors to Europe might become surfeited with palaces, but 
they alway.s valued the privilege of seeing an English home. 
Mr. Iden Payne seconded the resolution. All officers and 
Committee were re-elected. Miss Gladys Mason gave parti¬ 
culars of activities for the coming season, saying that many 
Canadian Groups were coming, including one of 220 secondary 
schoolgirls. It was hoped to hold the annual dinner in July 
and in the same month Mrs. Rees-Mogg was entertaining the 
members at a Garden Party at Clifford Manor. 


Wanted 

THE FOLLOWING BACK 
NUMBERS OF 

€t )t 

^fiakrspeart pictorial 

Nos. 11, 16, 101 

6 d. each paid for copies in clean 
condition brought or sent to our office: 
Central Chambers,Stratford-upon-Avon 


To Play Producing Societies. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC AND 
TRADITIONAL SETTINGS OF 
SONGS to all the Plays of Shake¬ 
speare and Old English Comedies 

Can be obtained on hire from : 

Miss Rosabel Watson 

(for 12 years Musical Director at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre) 

Address: 

37 RANDOLPH CRESCENT, 
LONDON, W.9. 


Telephone 2106. 

RIVERSIDE HOTEL 
and CAFE 

Stratford-upon-Avon 

Opposite New Memorial Theatre. 

The most recently erected Modem. 

* f 

Hotel in Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 
COSTUME 

By CUMBERLAND CLARK. 

(The Mitre Press, 7/6, 1937). 

This well-intentioned book will please those who, interested 
in Shakespeare, are also vaguely interested in costume. It is 
obviously, from its lack of scene and linc-rcfcrcnccs, its general 
repetitiveness and discursiveness, not intended for the serious 
student, and this fact partly disarms criiicism. The chapters 
on ‘Sumptuary Laws’ and ‘The Wardrobes of Elizabethan 
Players' are useful, although the latter is too lengthily padded 
with a precis of the rehearsal scenes from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. The main chapter, ‘Contemporary Fashions 
in Shakespeare’s Plays,’ is grouped under the various articles 
of attire or ornament, and is interestingly done. 

Mr. Cumberland Clark adds a quite good short biblio¬ 
graphy, which would be better if dates of publication were 
given, and better stiil if the contemporary works were in a 
separate list. It docs not contain the name of that scholarly 
and exhaustive contribution to the subject, Costume in the 
Drama of Shakespeare and his Contemporaries, by M, 
Channing Linthicum, which was published in 1936 by the 
Oxford University Press. There is also a Costume Glossary 
and Index, which is well arranged, with clear and useful 
definitions—although I must question on-j at least of the latter. 

One word of warning. The illustrations, which have been 
chosen from designs in Messrs. Nathan’s library of theatrical 
costume, must not be taken as authoritative in each case. 
Some are, apparently, ‘after’ contemporary prints, but no 
indication is given of this. None is dated. The ‘Whitsun 
Morris Dance’ (opp; p. 260), and ‘Play at Court’ (opp. p. 
284), seem purely imaginative, and appear, at a guess, to have 
been drawn in the early XIXth century. ‘Viola disguised as 
a Page’ (opp. p. 158) is of the same period or possibly a little 
earlier. The other illustrations seem mainly to date from 
mid or late Victorian times. One design, ‘Portia disguised in 
legal robes’ (opp. p. 150), is in flat opposition to the author’s 
description of her correct robes on p. 115, and should surely 
have had a note to indicate that it was a theatrical idea of the 
correct garment, ‘current in the year—The prize specimen, 
however, is ‘Female outdoor costume illustrating general 
peculiarities (sic) and tight-lacing,’ which can be found opposite 
p. 146. 

With these reservations, the book can be recommended to 
those beginning an interest in either subject. Mr. Cumberland 
Clark has an easy pleasant style, and knows how to season his 
text with quotations which—I am sure he hopes as I do—may 
lure his readers to a re-reading of Shakespeare himself. 

Audrey. 


Broadcasting 


The Festival Company are giving As You Like It from the 
Birmingham Studio on Sunday, 4th July. Owen Reed is the 
producer and the cast is the same as at the Memorial Theatre. 

On Tuesday, 13th July, the programme will include a 
feature to commemorate the centenary of the opening of the 
Grand Junction Railway, connecting Birmingham with Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. 

During August an adaptation of a stage play dealing with 
Hereward the Wake will be produced by Felix Felton and in 
the third week of that month “The Heart of England” will be 
produced by Robin Whitworth. The same author, in 
conjunction with Moray McLaren, is preparing a programme 
enti led “Johnson of Lichfield” which will be presented early 
in September, probably on a Sunday. . 
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WHEN AUTUMN COMES 

After the Shakespeare Festival ends in September, a stron 
programme of attractions has been arranged by Mr. Harry 
Tossed, which will occupy the Memorial Theatre almost 
continuously until the end of the year. The list is as follows- 

27th September—D’Oyly Carte’Opera Company in a repertoire 
of Gilbert and Sullivan Operas for two weeks. 

11th October— Pride and Prejudice. The Jane Austen novel 
18th October — Markova-Dolin Ballet. 

25th October — The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse with Mr. 

Godfrey Tearle. 

1st November —Please Teacher. 

8th November—The Malvern Company for four weeks in a 
repertoire of comedies. 

6th December— The Tzvo Bouquets. A musical light comedy. 
Boxing Day, 27th December— Treasure Island for two weeks. 

Opera is followed by comedy which is succeeded by ballet 
which again is followed by a thriller. Musical comedy 
precedes and succeeds the month of comedies presented by 
the Malvern Company And at Christmas the children (and 
adults) will see the stage version of R. L. Stevenson’s most 
famous adventure story. Variation could hardly be carried 
further. 

The actual operas to be given by the D’Oyly Carte Company 
will be announced next month, but most of the favourites will 
be presented during their fortnight’s stay. The Markova- 
Dolin Ballet filled the theatre during their 1936 visit and are 
likely to do the same again this year. They will present some 
Ballets specially produced by the world-famous Choreographer 
and Maitresse-de-Ballet “La Nijinska.” Please Teadur is to be 
given under the direction responsible for TVs, Madam a year 
ago. The Tivo Bouquets is a charming opera of the same t\pe 
as The Beggar's Opera. V\ hether the Malvern Company will 
give one or two plays each week is yet undecided, but their 
finished performances when they were here last November will 
make their second visit a pleasure to be anticipated. Their 
friends grew in number as their work came to be known, so a 
month will be none too long. Pride and Prejudice is based 
upon Jane Austen’s novel published in 1813 and The Amazing 
Dr. Clitterhouse has the record of being one of the most 
successful plays in London this year. The theatre will remain 
closed during the two weeks preceding Christmas. 

Coventry Cathedral 

By an order in Council on 18th December, 1936, the 
Constitution and Statutes of Coventry Cathedral finally passed 
into law. This marked the completion of the long process by 
which the Parish Church of St. Michael became the fully 
established Cathedral Church of the Diocese of Coventry. 
On Saturday afternoon, 19th June, a special service was held 
to mark this consumation. It included the formal delivery of 
the Constitution and the Statutes by the Bishop to the Provost; 
the Installation of the Rev. R. T. Howard, M.A. as Provost; 
the installation of eight previous and seven new Honorary 
Canons ; the Reception of the Cathedral Council ; and the 
Recognition of the Provost and Chapter by the Vice Lieutenant 
of the County iLord Henry Seymour) and the Deputy Mayor 
of Coventry (Alderman Payne). Amongst the large congre¬ 
gation were the Mayors of Stratford-upon-Avon and Warwick, 
the Deputy Mayors of Leamington Spa and Rugby. Canon 
W. G. Melville is the senior Canon, his election dating 
1910. After the service tea was served at Coventry Council^ 
House. -I 
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Stratford-upon-Avon 

Picture House 

CAPTAIN 1 SIDNEY W° CLIFT & 
MR. LEON SALBERG. 


Conference on 
Shakespeare’s Pk 


Programme for September 

September 2, 3, 4. 

"BELOVED ENEMY” (A). 

Merle Oberon, Brian Aherne. 

Se “LAND WITHOUT MUSIC” (U). 
Richard Tauber, Diana Napier. 

September 9, 10, 11- 

“HEAD OVER HEELS (U). 

Jessie Matthews, Louis Borell. 

September 13.14,1*. 

••O-KAY FOR SOUND" (U). 

Flanagan and Allen. Ncrvo and Knox, 
Naughton and Gold. 

September 16. 17, 18. /M . 

‘•THE GREAT BARRIER 1 (U). 
Richard Arlen. Roy Emerton. 
September 20, 21, 22. 

“PAGLIACCI" (A). 

Richard Tauber, Steffi Duna. 
September 23. 24, 25. ... 

"GOOD MORNING BOYS (A). 


Sunday Pictures. 
m Doors open 7-30. 

•Meet Nero Wolfe.” (A). 
••They Met in a Tax." (U). 
“One Rainy Afternoon (U), 
■'•Off the Dole" (A). 


DR. G. B. HARRISON 

er in English Literature at the University of 
i who has organised the Conference and given 
of the lectures. See P a S e 13 ^ 


Nightly continuous 6-15. Doors 
Matinees: Wednesdays, Thur 
Saturdays, 2-30. Open at 2- 
PRICES (incl. Tax): Stalls, 6d. 

Circle 2/- ; Balcony 1/6. 

Family Prices at Matinees (Banl 
excepted). Stalls 6d., Circle & E 
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Conference organised 


Those attending the conference on the Study of Shake¬ 
speare’s Plays, organised by Dr. G B. Harrison, were 
welcomed by the Chairman of the Governors of the Shake¬ 
speare Memorial (Sir Archibald Flower) on Monday afternoon, 
23rd August. No better setting for such a conference could 
be devised, said Sir Archibald, than the hall in which they 
met, which was haunted by delightful memories of forty years 
performances of the plays. It was a miracle beyond the 
comprehension of man that for generations there had been 
commentators and yet the plays survived. Shakespeare was 
the one subject upon which the world was agreed. He must 
have had immense joy in writing, yet his chief consideration 
was the Box office. Shakespeare wrote for the stage and the 
best approach was through his own medium. His own debt 
to Shakespeare was great, continued Sir Archibald, but he 
■owed him most because the plays had developed his imagina¬ 
tion. 

Stating that the object was to bring together varying 
interests so that they might exchange ideas. Dr. Harrison 
urged those who attended the lectures to see the plays and 
check their impressions. 

4t Modern Approaches to the Study of 
Shakespeare ” 

In his introductory lecture Dr. Harrison said that at the 
beginning of the XXth century it seemed as if the last word 
had been said about Shakespeare. To-day there were three 
main lines of study, scholarly, critical and dramatic. The 
scholars, realising the passage of thice hundred years, studied 
Shakespeare's environment, his theatre and his technique, the 
production of books and particularly the printing of plays. 
Critics, apart from a siream of appreciation, were solely con¬ 
cerned with Shakespeare’s poetic technique aud principally 
bis use of imagery. This study tended to become arbitrary 
for even those who made the most elaborate analyses disagreed 
fundamentally in their conclusions. The perception of a 
poetic image and its significance was as much a personal 
process as its creation, for the modern stage the changes in 
taste and method had been as profound. The elaborate 
staging of Tree’s productions now seemed ridiculous to a 
•changed generation. Shakespeare knew how to write 
plays for the stage so that nowadays a producer who 
mutilated the text was sure of a hostile reception. This 
realisation was brought about largely through the exertions 
of William Poel and the Savoy productions of Dr. Granville 
Barker. It was the purpose of the conference to see how 
each kind of approach was dependent on the others and led 
to a greater understanding of Shakespeare’s plays whether 
studied, read or acted. 

The Age of Shakespeare 

In his second lecture Dr. G. B. Harrison said that to restore 

the original colour to the plays of Shakespeare the reader 
must steep himself in the life of that period. Talk, not 
books, was the real source of what the text books called 
44 library influence. 4 ’ The background to the plays 1587— 
1603 was a great war and 1603 — 1612 a great disillusion. It 
Was a popular misconception that the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada in 1588 aroused a national enthusiasm which lasted 




by Dr. G. B. Harrison 

for a dozen years. Hakluyt’s famous “Voyages” was written 
not to satisfy a demand but to arouse in Englishmen a sea 
sense. War brought its usual brood—social unrest, economic 
disturbance, profiteering and disillusion. As yet there were 
no political parties but the Catholic, Anglican and Puritan 
forms of religion in many ways expressed notions which were 
re-actionary moderate or revolutionary. By many the Earl of 
Essex was regarded as a national saviour. 

It was no coincidence that when the ceaseless struggle 
between anarchy -and order was in everyone's mind that 
Shakespeare should have written the great speech on order in 
Troiltts and Cressida. So with his other speeches on the 
loneliness and responsibility of kingship ; they were not 
literary exercises but blazing with immediate meaning for his 
first audience. 

“The Critical Approach to Shakespeare” 

Shakespeare stands at the mid-way point between an old 
world and the new, said Mr. Middleton Murry. The apparent 
social anarchy of the civil wars of the XVth century had passed 
into social order. But this new period of order was pre¬ 
carious. For a moment, the old supernatural authority of the 
mediaeval Church was united with the temporal authority of 
the national prince, in a single person—the Virgin Queen. 
Hence, the profundity of the reverence felt for her. An almost 
magical spell emanated from the majesty of the Queen. 

Continued on next page. 



SIR ARCHIBALD FLOWER 
who welcomed those attending the Conference. 
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Hence, too, the sense of universal apprehension at the 
thought of her death—an apprehension warranted by the 
cynicism which prevailed under James I and by the civil war 
that broke out in the reign of his son. 

Shakespeare is the most comprehensive and the most 
sensitive consciousness of this strange and peculiar English 
period between two civil wars—separated by little more than 150 
years, but utterly different in kind. The first a war between 
rival feudal houses : the second a war agairst royal authority 
by the rising middle-class. Of this class, Shakespeare was a 
member in economic fact. He was a pioneer of a^ new form 
of capitalist enterprise—a "shareholder” in the Elizabethan 
theatre. Yet this particular form of enterprise was anathema 
to the rising middle-class. There was no single reason for 
this hostility ; but the main root of it was the fact that the 
Elizabethan theatre was an appeal to the imagination through 
the senses, and thus in an essential continuity with the sacred 
drama of the Mass. The abstract and individualist religion 
of the Puritan suspected the sensuous and communal religion 
of the Elizabethan theatre. 

Thus, while Shakespeare belonged economically to the new 
middle-class, he was also separated from it by his occupation, 
and above all, by the quasi religious imagination with which 
he cnoblcd his craft. He belonged, instinctively and emotion¬ 
ally, both to the old order and the new—to an extent to which 
none of his fellow-dramatists did. By his very conditioning 
he was "not of an age, but for all time.” The combination 
of old and now, both in his circumstances and his imaginative 
response to those circumstances, was unique. 

“ Elizabethan English ” 

The necessity of keeping in mind the oral aspect of 
Shakespeare’s language and the belief that knowledge is the 
best solvent of pedantry were emphasised by Miss G. D. 
Willcock in her first lecture. Elizabethan English can reveal 
factors making for flexibility, miscalled licence, dialectual 
variety being sought by speakers of the highest intellectual 
standing. The Elizabethans shewed little interest in gram¬ 
matical correctness; language was a matter of rhetorical 
pattern rather than syntactical structure. Authors submitted 
to a discipline of quality rather than uniformity. 

In her second lecture Miss Willcock reminded us that the 
words critic and critical appeared first in Shakespeare’s plays. 
The balance between creative and critical is expressed by a 
series of characters from Berowne to Hamlet. From circa 
1596 there are indications of withdrawal from the Elizathan 
absorption in verbal plays ; by 1601-2 (Twelfth Night and 
Hamlet) his interest in this was exhausted. The substitution 
of thing for word as the stimulus of wit brought about 
fundamental changes in comic technique and characterisation. 
But from the nation-wide participation in the game of 
language, Shakespeare extracted the utmost both as player 
and spectator. 

Miss G. D. Willcock is to deliver a third lecture on 2nd 
September, the title being “ Hamlet and Shakespeare’s critical 
intelligence.” 

“ Production ” 

In his three lectures (two of which were illustrated by 
lantern slides) Mr. Harold Child summarised Production from 
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the period of the Elizabethan theatre until last ccnturv 
Referring to the visits paid by troupes of actors attached to 
the households of great noblemen, Mr Child said that in 1559 
when Shakespeare was four years old, two of the bes* 
companies were given permission by John Shakespeare, High 
Bailiff, to act in the Guild Hall. Because the city authorities 
disliked inn performances, James Burbage conceived the idc* 
of a place solely devoted to acting which he called The 
Theater. Its aim was not illusion but the creation of drama 
by acting. With no scenery to change a play could be got 
through quickly but even so some plays such as Hamlet are 
too long to have been ac r ed in full. Did Shakespeare write a 
play to please himself and then leave it to the Company to cut 
as they pleased ? 

Stage plays were prohibited by Parliament in September 
1642 and when they began again at the Restoration of King 
Charles II only two companies were allowed. Sir William 
Davenant set to work to re-write Shakespeare. Measure far 
Measure, with Benedick and Beatrice added from Much Ad* 
About Nothing became The Laiv Against Lovers. In The 
Tempest Miranda was given a sister named Dorinda and a 
new male character called Hippolito was added. Even 
Caliban had a sister. These changes enabled spectacular 
effects to be introduced with plenty of music. In King 
Lear a happy ending was devised with Cordelia married to 
her faithful lover, Edgar. 

The stage had to wait until the XIXth century to see King 
Lear and King Ricnard III as Shakespeare wrote them. 
During his management of Drury Lane Theatre between 
1747 and 1776 Garrick restored to the stage several of the 
plays near their original form, although he cut out the 
"rubbish" of the gravediggers from Hamlet. 

John Philip Kemble and his sister Sarah Siddons produced 
twenty five of the plays but retained many Restoration 
additions. The theatres having been enlarged subtlety 
disappeared and declamation took its place. Edmund Kean 
and Macready were unable to exercise their proper effect 
upon the production of Shakespeare because the conditions of 
theatrical management were unfavourable. Charles Kean 
was an antiquary and his productions were elaborate and 
splendid. 

In simpler manner Samuel Phelps gave the plays with more 
fidelity to the text. Henry Irving prized Kean’s tradition of 
pedantry and filled it with new beauty. In his long reign at 
the Lyceum the pictorial representation of Shakespeare 
reached perfection and the process was carried still further by 
Tree. Then followed a revolt against too much “upholstery 
and a desire for greater simplicity. The lecture concluded 
with a tribute to William PocI, who devoted his fortune to 
the restoration of the Elizabethan manner and thus paved the 
way to much of the best Shakespearean work in the theatre. 

* * * 

After Mr. B. Iden Payne had lectured on "Shakespeare as 
a practical dramatist,” those attending the Conference were 
conducted round the theatre. 


In place of Mr. F. C. Wellstood, M.A., Sir Archibald 
Flower spoke on "Shakespeare’s Life at Stratford-upon 
Avon.” 

* * * 

Lectures still to be given are “Study of Shakcspeai^ 
through Amateur Performance” by Mr. John Gzrrt 1 » 
"Shakespeare’s Fellow Actors and Rivals” by Mr. J- ^ saaC3 jj 
and "The Actor’s Conception of Hamlet” by Mr. Don . 
Wolfit. - 
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Nightly continuous 6-15. Doors open at 6. 
Matinees: Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays, 2-30. Open at 2-15. 

Holiday Matinees Daily : December 27th to 
January 8th. 

PRICES (inch Tax): Stalls, 6d„ 9d., 1/-; 

Circle 2/•; Balcony 1/6. 

Family Prices at Matinees (Bank Holiday* 
excepted). Stalls 6d., Circle & Balcony !/-. 
'Phone 2622. 


Programme for January 


(Subject to slight alteration) 

Januarv 3, 4, 5- 
‘ ELEPHANT BOY” (U) 

Sabu, Walter Hudd. 

January 6, 7, 8. 

“THE PRINCE & THE PAUPER” (U). 
The Mauch Twins. Errol Flynn. 


January 10 . 11, 12 - 

“DON’T GET ME WRONG" (U). 
Max Miller. 


January 13, 14, 15. 

“GOD’S COUNTRY & THE WOMAN" 
George Brent, Beverly Roberts. (U). 
January 17, 18, 19. 

"NIGHT MUST FALL” (A). 

Robert Montgomery. 

January 20, 21. 22. 

“MAYTIME” (U). 

Jeanette Macdonald, Nelson Eddy. 
January 24, 25, 26. 

“PARNELL” (A). 

Clark Gable, Myrna Loy. 

January 27, 28, 29. 

“LOST HORIZON" (U). 

Ronald Colman, Jane Wyatt. 

January 31. February 1,2. 

“FRENCH LEAVE” (A). 

Betty Lynne, Edmond Breon. 


Sunday Pictures. 

8 to 10 p.m. Doors open 7-30. 

Jan. 2—“Down to the Sea” (A). 

,, 9—"Crime Unlimited” (A). 

„ 16—"The Little Big Shot”(A). 
tt 23—"Miss Pacific Fleet” (U). 

,, 30—"Bullets or Ballots" (A). 



Councillor Thomas Noden Waldron 
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MR GERALD KAY SOUPER ns Cardinal Campeius, MR - GYLES ISHAM ns King Henry Mil, 

Mr’ JAMES DALE ns Cardinal Wolsrv. MISS PHYLLIS NEILSOX-TERRY as Queen Katharine. 


Pirate-Publishers 


Captain William Jaggard writes:— 

In the Macbeth criticism (p. 74, May issue) ls a cryptic 
phrase, which will puzzle readers:— 

Can Hotspur please explain, and tell us who were the 

“Pirate-Publishers”.of various editions of Macbeth, and 

their dates? f , . ,, 

That tra-edv happens to be one of twenty fresh plays, al 
Printed for’the first time in the authorised editio prince ps or 
Shakespeare in 1623, published under the auspices of the 
Poet’s personal friends. Heminge and Condell. 

As none of these twenty dramas had hitherto seen the light 
°f print, how could there be "pirated editions' ? or indeed any 
‘"dividual issue of Macbeth before then? 

The earliest separate text of Shakespeare s Macbeth known 
to me is dated 1711, but I am ever open to learn. All the 
same, I suspect Hotspur of a lapsus calami, such as the Aon. 
Harold Nicholson” (p. 76) for the Hon. Harold Aicolson. 


Open-Air Season 

After a fortnight • ■! Opera. Mr. Sydncv Carroll commences 
hi> Shakespeare sru»t»n at Regents Park. London, on Tuesday, 
14th June. The firs* plav is to be A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream, followed bv Twelfth Sight. King Henry VIII (with 
Dame Sybil Thorndike as Queen Katharine) and .4s You Like 
It Shaw's Caesar a-a Cleopatra, Goethes Faust and the 
/ vsistrata of Aristpohatus are also in the programme. Miss 
Gladys Cooper and Mr Philip Merivale are to play the prin¬ 
cipal parts and once «uum Miss Rosabel Watson will be in 
charge of the musical arrangements. 


Oxford 1/niversitv Dramatic Society is presenting The 
Tamin » •/the Shre* Trent 15th to 21 st June. Miss Constance 
Cummings will plav Katharine (her first Shakespearean 
character). Miss Cun-wen Lewis will play Bianca, and Mr. 
Jack Hawkins will produce. 
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SECRETS OF THE SONNETS 

Since the Baconian Society is endeavouring to settle an 
old controversy by resurrecting the elegies which Shakespeare 
and other poets are said to have deposited in the tomb of 
Edmond Spenser at Westminster, it is natural that other 
problems related to the authorship and meaning of Shake¬ 
spearean poetry should take a new lease of life. An interesting 
addition has been made by Mr. Walter Thomson to the 
literature arising out of the Sonnets. He is concerned not so 
much about the “dark lady" as with the noble lord to whom 
the Sonnets are apparently dedicated. 

His labour of love is entitled "The Sonnets of William 
Shakespeare and Henry Wriotesley, third Earl of Southampton, 
together with a Lover's Complaint and the Phoenix and 
Turtle." The work is not quite as ponderous as the title 
indicates. It would probably not have been written if certain 
prurient-minded commentators had not previously exploited 
the alleged indications of moral perversity in the Sonnets 
and read modem psychological meanings into words and 
phrases which were used conventionally and without impro¬ 
priety in the erotic and lyrical effusions so fashionable at the 
end of the Tudor peroid. Whether it was necessary to take 
seriously Oscar Wilde’s or Samuel Butler’s guesses about a 
"beautiful boy actor,” known to the esoteric as "Willie 
Hughes," is a moot point. The point of interest in this latest 
commentary on the Sonnets is that some of these spare-time 
works of the Bard are less admirable than others, and some do 
not fit easily into a cycle. 

Mr. Thomson makes a valiant and commendable effort to 
show that Southampton was in some way responsible for 
those Sonnets which seem unworthy of the Shakespeare 
canon, and that the "dark woman” allusions refer to the gay 
Lord Henry rather than to the immaculate William, the other 
’Willie" being a myth. 

Let me say at once that I accept without question the 
defence of our Warwickshire Will against the charge of undue 
intimacy with the juvenile Willie of dubious antecedents. 
There is also much to be said for Mr. Thomson's theory that 
in the obscure and disconnected "The Phoenix and Turtle,” 
the phoenix metaphor refers to Southampton. And it cannot 
he disproved that "Mr. W. H.," who is described in the dedica¬ 
tion of the Sonnets as the "onlie begetter" of these poems, was 
Henry Wriotesley. When that handsome, intriguing young 
Jobleman became Lord Southampton he seems to have used 
his influence on behalf of Shakespeare, and when 
he was interned for plotting with the Earl of Essex it is natural 
Jkt* the humbler but more melodious poet should show 
Jts gratitude and sympathy by inditing Sonnets and uttering 
coos for his comfort in the Tower. Having said thus 
l, to justify the publication of this handsome brochure, it 


is perhaps sufficient to refer the reader to Mr. Thomson s 
scries of essays for the evidence and conclusions. 

Having had some slight acquaintance with sonneteers, I 
doubt whether they can be held literally responsible for the 
allusions they make to erotic feelings when it happens to be 
the prevailing fashion among poets to be passionate. Some 
contend that no poetry is pure that is not passionate. My 
personal feeling is that the exigences and pitfalls of the Sonnet 
form are sufficient to explain, if not to excuse occasional 
expressions which, if subjected to prurient analysis, might 
mean something questionable. 

There seems little doubt that Shakespeare had a dual 
personality in the sense that, when he wrote his juvenilia, he 
protested too much eroticism for a sober-sided citizen who 
afterwards acquired property in London and Stratford^, 
then sought to establish himself as the ''esquire'' 
of New Place. The sexual correlations of poetic genius afford, 
food for thought, but it is to be hoped that speculations on 
this aspect of poetrv will not obsess the minds of lovers of the 
Shakespearean Sonnet. The time has come for making an 
elegant selection from the canonised series of Shakespearean 
Sonnets which can safely be placed in the hands of those who 
are content with the sound and do not want too sordid sense. 
Until that boon is granted to the innocent-minded some had 
better turn their attention to the poet's later and more serious- 
works. For the serious scholar, Mr. Thomson's study of the 
Sonnets is not a weariness of the flesh but one of the best of 
Basil Blackwell's most recent publications. It can be had from 
Oxford at 12/6 a copy, nicely bound. ES * 


MALVERN FESTIVAL 

Four out of the six plays to be given at the Malvern Festival 
commencing on 1st August, will be new. They are 
Alexander by Lord Dunsany; 

Coronation at Mrs. Beam's by C. K. Munro; 

The Last Trump by James Bridie; and 
Music at Sight bv J. B. Priestley. 

In addition G. B. Shaw's* Saint Joan will be presented with 
Miss Elizabeth Bergner in the title part a role first played 
by her in Berlin in 1924. . 

Sir Cedric Hardwick will act in close association with Mr. 
Roy Limbert, but the latter will have full control of the 
Festival. Whether Sir Cedric will be able to appear in any 
of the plays depends on the New York run of Shadow and 
Substance, which has proved an obstinate success. However 
Miss Helena Pickard (Lady Hardwicke) will certainly appear 
and has already arrived for rehearsals. 


Three Sunday Concerts 

In addition to the Concert on Whit-Sunday, Mr. H. lossel! 
has arranged two others during the Season. On 10th July, 
Mr Peter Dawson will give a Vocal Recital, and on 21st 
August Mr. Mark Hambourg. the great pianoforte virtuoso, 
will be here. When Mr. John Drinkwater was the speaker at 
the Birthday Commemoration Luncheon in 1931, Mrs. Drink- 
water (whose professional name is Miss Daisy Kennedy) said 
how much she would like to play in the Memorial Theatre, 
then uncompleted. That wish is to be gratified on the first 
Sunday in June when she appears as violinist in a programme 
which also includes Mr. Dale Smith (Baritone) and Mr.Strendale 
Bennett (Entertainer). 



/ 
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Hotspur Rebuked 

Kh K E. Gateley, of Southsea, writes 
fwish to tell you how much I enjoy your admirable paper, 
\Tow well it transmits the spirit of Stratford-upon-Avon 
fmc when I am unable to be there. The only fault I have 
t0 find is with “Hotspur's'' criticisms of the plays in the 
1° .dial So far he has run down all the plays he has been 
f 65 hi year, six of them, with the exception of Komkisar- 
- Ws*production of The Comedy of Errors which, brilliant 
Wh I must admit it is. is about just as un-Shakespearean 
^ kcould be. Although he confesses it s well done by most 
^ [he principals he can see no justification for * nc,u< ^”& 
c ± in this vear's repertoire because it has been 
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MR. DENNIS HUTCHINSON as Puck. 


Whit-Sunday Concert 

, Spain. Italy and Hungary, as well as England, 
and Ireland, were levied upon for the admirable 
io presented at the Memorial Theatre on Whit- 
Miss Daisv Kennedy was extremely efficient with, 
and her mastery was particularly noticeable in an 
a Fantasv by Hubav. but it was in a Viennese Folk 
need bv Kriesler that she got nearest to touching 
i. There was a fine range in Mr. Dale Smith s songs, 
idly sung. Not only were the notes perfect but his- 
3 H was clarity itself. So often one has to be satisfied 
music and guess at the words, but with Mr. Dale 
iat was not so. An entertaining interlude was 
by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, who gave some of his own 
ew schoolboy howlers, and a spoof speech m clever 
He joined with Mr. Dale Smith in other good 
Miss Joyce Langley as accompanist completed a 
programme, exactly suited for holiday mood. 
>ity that more of us were not there to enjoy it. 
xt Sunday Concert is fixed for 10th July when Mr. 
wson will sing Shakespearean Songs and others by 
all as well as the Recit and Air from Bach s Cantata 
( betet." He will be supported by Miss Audrey 
’cellist; and Miss Dorothea Aspinall, pianist. 
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SHAKESPEARE 

For a fortnight students and others interested in Shake¬ 
speare are attending a Conference when those entitled to 
speak with authority are expressing their views upon certain 
aspects of the dramatist's work. Prior to the actual lectures 
a Reception was held in the Dress Circle Cafe of the Memorial 
Theatre on Sunday, 28th August, which gave an opportunity 
for personal contacts. The Mayor and Mayoress (Councillor 
and Mrs. T. N. Waldron) were present in addition to Sir 
Archibald Flower. Dr. G. B. Harrison and Mr. B. Iden Payne. 

Welcoming the visitors Sir Archibald said that the Governors 
were grateful to Dr. Harrison for organising the lectures and 



• SEPTEMBER, § 

CONFERENCE 

hoped that his enthusiasm would be contagious. The Inu-r- 
national Theatre Congress devoted most of its time to Stratford, 
upon-A von and the members agreed that there was no betu r 
place for a Conference than the town where Shakespeare was 
born and where they tried to keep his memory green by / 

presenting eight of his plays every we< They would hear 1 

twenty-four lectures by distinguished idividuals which $j r | 
Archibald hoped would provoke thoug. t and discussion but ’ 
the most interesting feature was that the play of the day 
would be commented upon. 


Shakespeare at Work 

Dr. G. B. Harrison in his opening lecture said that the 
modern interest in Shakespeare was not so much in Shakespeare 
the supreme genius or the philosopher, as in Shakespeare 
the working plavwright. This was not a less respectful way 
of studving genius, for one learns more of a great man by 
seeing how he worked than by standing before his statue 
in a posture of exalted reverence. 

As a preliminary we should go right back and consider 
first that form of art known as a Play, and the particular 
problems which concern all dramatists. Drama was the 
highest and m >st difficult form of all art because it required 
a combination of all arts and all kinds of artists. The drama¬ 
tist came first for he provided the words, but he needed the 
actor to give bodv and voice to his play, the designer to make 
the costumes and setting, the electrician to control the lighting. 
On the other hand drama has many limitations. It is limited 
by the size of the stage, the number of the actors, the scenery, 
and the physical endurance of actors and audience. One 
must therefore consider such matters in a study of Shakespeare 
at work. 

Shakespeare’s London was a very small place. Londoners 
lived close, in a societv where everyone of importance knew 
everyone else by sight. This was no longer true. It was 
doubtful whether anv modern author, however famous, 
would be generally recognised in the Underground, except 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. The personal contact in the little 
Globe Theatre between player, author and spectator was 
much closer than it is to-day. The audience therefore should 
be studied. The playhouse itself, with its stage arrangements, 
greatly affected the form of drama. The composition of the 
playing company was different. Shakespeare’s company was 
constant, for they were all sharers in the concern. And 
apart from these material factors in playwrighting we should 
studv Shakespeare's phrase and language, and this could be 
done most appropriately in Stratford-upon-Avon. Shake¬ 
speare’s verse was particularly distinguished by its imagery 
of experience. Again and again Shakespeare used things 
seen in some telling phrase, and many of the things that he 
saw can still be seen in the neighbourhood much as he saw 
them. 

The Comedy of Errors 

Bv taking his plot from Plautus, Shakespeare has made 
of this plav a construction more dramatically taut than most 
of the rest of his early work, said Mr. John Garrett. Probably 
it would have been a better play if he had been content to 
let well alone, but already in 1591 he was eager for independent 


dramatic adventures. He therefore adds to Plautus a second ! 

pair of twins born on the same night in the same inn. which | 

as "Q" says we must "suspect of more than dramatically | 

licensed victualling." Credulity is thus overstrained, and J 

confusion confounded. Similarly he takes great pains to 
excite sympathy for the old man Aegeon. Threatened at tin* 
play’s opening with death, lie then leaves him stranded and j 

curiosity unsatisfied until the play's end. But such consider- l 

at ions arc irrelevant in a work which when produced for all j 
its worth as a pure farce of mistaken identity and knock¬ 
about humour, is good entertainment. Each incident should | 
be taken and produced for its independent value without too • 
much regard for its place in the whole. The contention that [ 
Adriana, the shrewish wife, is a picture of Shakespeare's wife. * 
can easily be exaggerated, for the outlines of the figure arc \ 
clear enough in Plautus. 


Shakespeare in his theatre j 

The second day's lecture was delivered by Mr. John Garrett ■ 
who said that Shakespeare often complained of the theatrical 
conditions of his time but always worked within them. In 
Lear he derided the catastrophe of the old comedy, in Hamlet 
he condemned the rant and the "damnable faces” of the old 
actors, and in the Prologue and chorus of Henry V and Henry 
VIII he gave sufficiently detailed advice to the audience to 
make certain the deduction that they deserved it. He was. 
however, a practical man, wanting to make money to enable 
him to lead the full life he must have led if he wrote the plays 
he did. He was never prone to throw his cap over any 
windmill of dramatic experimentation, but as a creative 
artist he turned to strength the limitations that lu- found. I 
Having to satisfy an audience which consisted of Court . 
gallants and ostlers he was saved from writing a drama tint i 
was anvthing but universal in its appeal. If the Court f 
maintained a critical standard, equally the ordinary people 
by demanding robust plot, mirth, and poetry prevented his 
drama from becoming precious or narrow. His audience came 
in straight from the bustling streets outside, and had to bj 
transported without aid of orchestra or switchboard to a world • 
of illusion. This he was able to do as his art developed, by a ,.. 
variety of means. The more improbable the story he had to^ 
tell the more vivid the realism of the opening scene. There 
never was much dalliance : he plunged straight in, as the surest 
means of quelling laughter in the pit and bribing attention 
the gallerv. His great advantage was in an audience whose^? 
ears had not gone out of commission. Every word counter^ 
and each word did its own work of provocative imaginatioi^K, 
The audience itself, its interest once aroused, was more 
operative. He was helped too by an acting tradition wbiajH 
was more athletic, with gesture less restrained, and above 
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SHAKESPEARE IN HIS THEATRE —continued 
. a diction which was clearly audible even In an open-air 
heatre. The term “over act" is found as early as Ben Jonson. 
r t if the stamping, robustious actor existed, there were 
th erS capable of infinitely subtle effects, to whom Shake- 
° >arc was obviously willing to entrust the most delicate 
Rations of his fancy. What has generally been regarded as 
Shakespeare's greatest difficulty—boys acting the parts of 
ly-ls—has probably been exaggerated. The practice had gone 
& f or centuries, and the Elizabethan traveller Tom Coryat, 


^jJrTin Venice, marvelled that women there played feminine 


* r ts as well as boys. Marlowe certainly gives no words to 
jj t . -(ace that launchei a thousand ships," and it may well 


be that Shakespeare o» ly entrusted such parts as Ophelia 
and Cleopatra to a boy after he was sure of his accomplish* 
nu-nt through long apprenticeship. It is unlikely, however, 
that he gives few directions for physical embrace because 
bovs were playing girls' parts, for if the audience was not 
sufficiently bribed to accept the illusion, they would certainly 
have laughed at such lines as Lady Macbeth's or Hermione’s. 
He gives directions for three embraces in Antony and Cleopatra 
and if the practice was unique here it would certainly have 
provoked laughter. It is more probable that Shakespeare’s 
art here, as elsewhere, was amply sufficient to suspend dis¬ 
belief and silence frivolous criticism. What can be done in 
school productions to-day could certainly have been accepted 
on Shakespeare’s stage. 


Twelfth Night 


On the third day Mr. John Garrett spoke upon the play 
given the same evening. The importance of visualising the 
historical background of Twelfth Night was emphasised. 
Audiences then were more lively and co-operative than our 
well-trained passive audiences to-day. The plot of this was 
even funnier to them than it is to us, for they were immed¬ 
iately conscious of such themes as devil possession and claims 
to exorcism. When Malvolio is considered mad, Maria says 
he is possessed, and she and her cronies use all the language 
made familiar by the wordy pamphlet war which was in 
progress from 1596 onwards. From the time that John 
Darrell had cured Thomas Darling of Burton, after he had 
been possessed for ten weeks, sides had been taken, the 
dignitaries of the Church invoked, and defence of and counter¬ 
attack against possession and claims to cure, had been rampant. 
"Few grow to be sick or evil at case but straightway they are 
deemed to be possessed," we are told in a contemporary 
document, and this throws light on the ease of acceptance of 
Malvolio’s predicament. Similarly the grief of Viola and 
Olivia for their brothers is made comprehensible to an audience 
*hose conversation had just buzzed over the tragedy of 
Margaret Ratcliffc, one of the Queen’s maids of honour, who 
in 1599 had starved herself to death because of her grief over 
ber brother’s death in Ireland under the Earl of Essex. 
Twelfth Night, considered as a parallelogram of love is an 
excellent example of Shakespeare’s dramatic treatment of 
passion. Where other dramatists have treated it as a game 
°f chase, or as an exhibition of conflict between love and duty. 
? r as a struggle to overcome circumstance, Shakespeare shows 
11 as conferring on both partners a greater zest of living and 
* quickening of wits. Merriment takes the place of eroticism. 

young women of Shakespeare have nothing in common 
Jath the heroines of Victorian modesty. They want to be 
*° v ed and make no bones about it, because they are creations 
romance and not of realism, neither have they anything 
JJ common with Shaw's "Supermen.” They are splendidly 
, Jbcmselves, distinguishable from each other as from all other 
^uatic creations. 


AUTHOR AS WELL AS ACTOR 



MR. LAURIER LISTER 

is a joint author with Miss Hilda Vaughan of 
the play She was too Young now at Wyndhams 
Theatre. He was in the Shakespeare Festival 
Company of 1928. 

METHODIST MINISTER 



REV. GEORGE ANDERSON 
The new Superintendent Minister of 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Methodist 
Circuit commences duty on Sunday, 

4th September. 
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The Memorial 


SEP l EMBER t 

. 

Theatre and the Old Vic 


A suggestion that some co-operation between the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre and the Old Vic should be 
established, was made by Mr. Tyrone Guthrie at the Birthday 
Luncheon this year. It has been endorsed by Mr. St. John 
Ervinc, writing in The Observer. 

The idea has been mentioned, presumably with the intention 
of discovering whether it is likely to be acceptable to the 
Governors of the two Institutions concerned. Lp to the 
present neither executive has made any statement upon the 
question ; perhaps it has not been seriously discussed by either 
bodv. Details need not bother anybody until the principle 
is endorsed, so it is really superfluous to enquire what is 
actually proposed. But there are certain obvious difficulties 
which can be stated at once. 

One is that the season at Stratford-upon-Avon and the 
season at the Old Vic overlap at each end. The Old \ ic 
Company is already engaged at Buxton prior to opening at 
Waterloo Road on 20th September. With rehearsals that 
would account for six weeks before our Festival ends. We 
commence rehearsals in March, first of all in London but trans¬ 
ferred to Stratford-upon-Avon three or four weeks before tin- 
opening date. The Old Vic continues until the beginning of 
Mav and the Birthday Celebrations on 23rd April are an 
important event in that theatre. It might be possible to 
arrange different principals for those particular weeks (though 
the difficulties would be considerable) but the middle of the 


Elizabethan Life in the Plays—continued 

service. We are content to accept them as classics of their 
class till we are induced to read or see revivals of their 
plays and then one was apt to be disillusioned. 

When modern critics go out of their way to dig up the 
forgotten hacks of the stage simply because they had their 
being in the Golden Age they merely darken counsel, so far 
as new critical standards are concerned. 

It is nevertheless useful to historians and economists to 
have people like Mr. Knights as feeders, and such research s 
also provide intellectual pabulum for those curious readers 
who are more intrigued by Shakespeareawa than by Shake¬ 
speare's own works. With the minor dramatists the “ana” 
may be more interesting than the "works.” 

Incidentally Mr. Knights has some illuminating things to 
say about Elizabethan prose and prosody. The modern Sir 
Walter Raleigh has reminded us that “Drayton wrote his 
gazeteer of England and Wales in verse ; and all his contribu¬ 
tions to English history are, like Samuel Daniel’s history of 
the Civil Wars, poetical in substance and form. There is the 
lilt and impulse of poetry even in the work of the prose 
chroniclers who laboured to give their country a place in the 
world's esteem along with countries of older fame. It would 
be difficult to find another period of English history to furnish 
fit company for Shakespeare, and when the age is called the 
Age of Shakespeare, the compliment is double-edged, for the 
age was worthy of the man. It was a self-made gentleman 
who said (in French) the classics are the ancients, but we are 
■the people of to-day, E.S. 
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Company would have to be the same if it were intended ta 
run the two theatres in conjunction. 

Whether il would be possible to put on one of the Stratford- 
upon-Avon successes for a run at the Old \ ic is a matter f<^ 
investigation. For instance Komisarjrvsky s production of 
The Comedy of Errors might lx* transferred, but it would have 
to be done immediately following the conclusion of our 
Festival and before the pin vers secured other engagements. 

At the Old Vic the policy i> to run one pluv continuously for 
a certain number of weeks and not change the bill nightly 
as is done in Stratford-upon-Avon. What other co-operation 
is possible cannot easily be seen. 

It should be r.-niemhernl that each theatre is governed by 
an Executive Cuuncil consisting to a great extent of ladies 
and gentlemen who have devoted many years to the work. 
They have seen their enterprises grow and they are unlikely 
to be willing to .-uiTender the positions attained. It would 
be most helpful if rhev pooled their knowledge and experience. 
Could an annual gathering lx* arranged it would be most 
enlightening, especially if the public were informed upon the ! 
discussion. Later on the National Theatre at Kensington | 
will appear and when that dunes into being the whole question 
might have to be re-duisidered. 



MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE 
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There is to be no change in tiie 
voraltv next November. 

* * * 

In Perth I noticed that the name of 
Sir. R. Eric I .ee was advertised as the 
chief actor at the local theatre in the 
pby l Killed the Count. 

* * * 

Mid-August marked the Silver 
Wedding anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. Dodd, of Albany Road. 

* i * 

The need for a meeting of the Borough 
Council in September is again strongly 
apparent. Business connected with 
Housing, Water, Town Planning and 
High ways is awaiting report. 

* ♦ * 

At an Elizabethan Tearoom in the 
Ide of Wight some of the menus were 
^histrated with a picture of Mar}' 
Anien’s house at Wilmcote. 

* * * 

"hat a pity Mr. Clyde Higgs did not 
a contest for his seat as County 
/'uncillor. It can be little satisfaction 
. a man of spirit to represent con¬ 
fluents who have had no chance of 
♦Acting or rejecting him. 

* * * 

I-ord Henr} r Seymour (Lord 
eutenant) has accepted the Presidency 
Lond °f Warwickshire Folk in 

* * * 

^Ir. Pat English (son of Lloyds Bank 
r a S er ) has joined the Royal Air 
orce ar *d is stationed at Perth. 

* * * 

Eady Closers C.C. hold their final 
^ch of this season on Thursday, 15th 
4 ^P‘Cmber, when they meet Coventry 
***% at home. 


“Early British History and the 
Roman Occupation” is the attractive 
title of a Course of Lectures to be given 
weekly in the Council Schools, Broad 
Street, commencing Wednesday', 5th 
October, under the auspices of the 
Workers’ Educational Association. Mr. 
H. E. Seward is Chairman of the W.E.A. 
and Miss Court, 2 Orchard Side, 
Shottery, is the Hon. Secretary-. 

* * * 

On Thursday afternoon, 25th August, 
Lady Throckmorton invited members 
of the Dugdalc Society to visit Coughton 
Court and inspect a collection of 

documents and other MSS. treasures 
connected with the Throckmorton 
family. 

* * * 

For the first time the Midland 

Divisional G.W.R. Ambulance Con¬ 
ference is to be held in Stratford-upon- 
Avon. It takes place on Friday, 7th 
October, and it is likely that Mr. F. R. 
Potter, Superintendent of the Line, will 
attend the Presentation of Awards in 
the Conference Hall in the evening. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Sj'dney Carter are now 
cruising in the Baltic, which must be 
getting familiar to S.B. 

* * * 

The Mayor is entertaining to tea the 
Aldermen, Councillors and Borough 
officials who attend the special matinee 
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona on the 
8 th current. 

* * * 

Over £100 will be distributed between 
Ilmington Church and Shipston-on- 
Stour Hospital as the result of the 
Ilmington Manor Pageant. 


' PTEMBEB' 

Vic 


1938 


The proceeds of the performance at 
the Picture House on Sunday, 25th 
September, will be handed over to the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

The Mayor is issuing a special appeal 
in connection with the event. 

* * * 

“Your superb magazine, “ is the 
comment of Miss Marion Kemmerer's 
(Short Hills, N.J.l in renewing her 

subscription until 1945. “I could not 
do without it,” writes Miss M. M. 
Baggott in sending her subscription. 

* * * 

W ho was known as the Honourable 
Magistrate of England during her visit 
abroad ? 

* * * 

Meanwhile the annual meetings of 
Football Clubs remind us that autumn 
is at hand. 

* * * 

Councillor Grail and family are 
holidaying at Llandudno and Mr. 
Waller Jeffs is visiting Brighton. 

* * * 

After a month in Paris Miss Earp 
has come home like a bird. She is 
entirely converted to air travel. 

* * * 

Good luck to Alderman Pat Collins 
during his Mayoralty of Walsall. Twice 
he represented the Borough in Parlia¬ 
ment and now undertakes fresh duries 
in his 80th y ear. It will be remem¬ 
bered that Alderman Collins represented 
the Showmen’s Guild at the opening 
of our Mop last year. 

* * * 

Mr. Rowland Hill, the grand old man 
of Bedford, who will he 90 next month, 
has been paying another of his welcome 
visits. He proposes returning for the 
last night of the Festival and the 
opening nights of the D'Ovly Carte 
Opera season. 

* * * 

Captain West should prove an admir¬ 
able President for the Rugby Football 
Club. 

* * * 

Miss May Whitty who was in the 
Festival Company in 1934 and 1935 is 
now playing in Quiet Wedding with Mr. 
Frank Lawton and Miss Elizabeth 

Allan. During their visit to the Prince 
of Wales Theatre, Birmingham, Miss 
Allan. Miss Whitty and two other 

members of the Company made Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon their headquarters. 

* * * 

There is enterprise somewhere in 
G.W.R. ranks. During September two 
excursions are being arranged from 
Wolverhampton and intermediate 
stations to Birmingham with inclusive 
bookings at the Memorial Theatre. The 
plays selected are The Tempest and The 
Comedy of Errors . E.p. 
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Instead of the marital triangle, the matrimonal 
rectangle is presented in "Man-Proof." The four lovers 
played by Myma Loy. Franchot Tone, Rosalind Russell 
and Walter Pidgeon get wrongly mixed in marriage 
or think thev have. But instead of hysterics there is 
a quiet conference in which the situation m amicably 
discussed. The one point which becomes clearest is 
that the people most closely involved are not always 
best able to judge their own feelings. 

In "Sweet Devil." Bobby Howes rescues Jean Gillie 
from the river and sings an appropriate song cadet 
"What’s going to happen to me ?” The film is described 
as "a champagne cocktail brimming over with fun and 
merriment." "You’re a Sweetheart" is another dance 
and song picture with Alice Faye, George Murphy and 
Ken Murray providing the entertainment. 

A great deal of the plot of "Owd Bob” revolves round 
an exciting sheep-dog trial—the highest test of canine 
intelligence. It is a wild tale of the rugged North, with 
mists of suspicion shrouding the valley of contentment. 

It gives Will Fvffe his first starring role as an irascible 
old shepherd, hated and feared by all his neighbours. 

John Lodcr and Margaret Lockwood are also in the 
cast. Will Fvffe started his stage career at sixteen by 
playing Polonius and has since acted most of the male 
characters in Shakespeare’s plays. 

The amazing story of Jean Lafitte. America's private- 
patriot. is told in the picture "The Buccaneer. Fredeia 
March plays the part of the merchant pnnee and dreamei 
who had much to do with the defeat of the British at Ne\% 
Orleans in 1814 and who ruled the waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
a century and a quarter ago. With him appears Franciska 
Gaal. an Hungarian young lady who makes her American 
film debut. Walking the plank is one of the scenes seen m this 

stirring spectacle. There is nothing Shakespearean in Second 

Best Bed" which is the title of a new Tom Walls farce. Bui 
Travers is the author of this demonstration of the manner in 



WILL FYFFE in “OWD BOB.” 

which a hitherto bachelor thinks a home should be run amli 
wife's place in it. Jane Baxter is the partner whose dresses. 
h\ the wav. are worth any woman's attention. 

We have seen "The Housemaster" on the stage of t* 
Memorial Theatre and now we are to have Ian Hay’s comedy 
in film form. Otto Kruger plays the name part. Dual 
Churchill is the eldest of the three wards, with Rene Ka\ m* 
Rosamund Barnes as her sisters. Phillips Holmes is U* 
voung science master. Kynaston Reeves is the person 
has to be made a Suffragan Bishop to clear the way for an0 *J* 
promotion and Henry Hepworth is one of the schoolboy* 
Joyce Barbour, who has the role of a youthful aunt, u 
Birmingham young lady. 


Shakespeare and the Bible 

Speaking at the Malvern Festival last month, Sir Archibald 
Flower reverted to his remarks a year ago upon Shakespeare 
and the Bible. He then said that when Shakespeare had 
achieved fame in London and was at the zenith as a master 
of the English language, the two Committees which had in hand 
»on of*the English Bible in 1604 might have been 
sufficiently broadminded to have invited Shakespeare to help 
in the translation. 

He had no documentary evidence that that was done, but 
thev did know that Shakespeare had a good classical education, 
that he knew Ovid by heart and was familiar both with the 
Old and New Testaments. He compared the text: Let 
every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath, 
with Polonius's direction : "Give every man thy ear but few 
thy voice ; take each man's censure but reserve thy judgment. 
Jn his opinion the passages were almost identical. 
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Kenilworth Castle 

While excavating the ruins of Kenilworth Castle in connev 
tion with the renovation of this historic building, numcro^ 
old coins and tiles have been discovered. The Castle 
purchased by Lord Kenilworth (then Sir John Siddeieyj 
1937 and subsequently handed over to the Nation. 
Office of Works is now carrying out an extensive program* • 

The gardens north of the keep are being laid out to F es f"[S 
as far as possible their original appearance in Queen Eliza & 
reign. Now receiving attention are the lobby of the F e * ^ 
chamber, the archway leading from the inner court to 
banqueting hall, what remains of the buttery, the wan 
the strong tower and the Norman keep and the inner ' 1 ^ 
the White Hall, where the remains of a fireplace have 
exposed. Stone floorings in the kitchen have been teia ^ 
and manv other details have been brought to light * _ 
will add considerably to the pleasure of visitors ana 
prove of value to archeologists. 
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Snow White and Shopping Week Washington Shakespeare Society 

Another excellent programme has been arranged by 
Washington (U.S.A.) Shakespeare Society for their twenty. 
Be second session. It began on 10th October with a lecture by 

— _ W Professor Elmer L. Kavser, of George Washington University 

■gf u P° n Patriotism in the Elizabethan Period. The N'ovemb^ 

J meeting was devoted to an essav upon Love's Labour's Los/bi* 

IJl / Professor F. S. Tupper and on 12th December, Dr. E. y 

ymSle&f I Wilcox (the President) will discuss Shakespeare's Vocabular/ 

Politics in King Richard III is the January subject and on 13:b 
February the Hon. Leander McCormick-Goodhart. of tb- 
British Embassy, will speak on Shakespeare and the S^. 
W- scenes from The Tempest being given. Shakespeare's Imacmr 

is the subject for March, the speaker being Mr. James 0. 
McManaway of the Folger Shakespeare Library. In April. 
Dean Ge<> r 6 e Woods will lecture upon Thomas Otway's 
masterpiece Venice Preserved and the concluding meeting'ia 
y Dean Wm. A. Wilbur. The annua! 
on a date yet to be determined, do* 


WALT DISNEY 

the creator of Snow White. Mickey Mouse and the Silly 
Symphony. 

The Picture House is entering into the spirit of Shopping 
Week with gusto. On the first day of the Town's Illumina¬ 
tions there is to be a short ceremony during the second house. 
The Mayor (Councillor T. N. Waldron), the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce (Councillor E. P. Ray), the Chairman 
of the Committee (Mr. Eric Roberts) and others will appear 
upon the stage to officially open and bless this week of bright¬ 
ness and Business. 

The picture 
of Wrath.” 1 


Sunshine Isle 


Last January, Miss Svlvia Atkinson emDarKea upon a do ia 
adventure at considerable financial risk to herself, when she " 
presented a Musical-Comedv-Play in the Shakespeare Memonal % 
Theatre. 

Her success with the production was so encouraging-h 
enabled her to hand £40 to the Stratford-upon-Avon Hosp.ud 
—that she decided to produce another play on 19th, 20th and 
21st Tanuary next. Should a profit result, it will go to the 
Stratford-upon-Avon and District Orthopaedic Clinic and to 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Nursing Honmc. 

The book has been written, rehearsals have started and 

more than 250 costumes are at present being specially designed 

and made for the production, to be worn by nearly 1W 

Whistle While You performers. 

The book, whilst being attractive, has been special 
written not only to provide interesting acting angng ana 
dancing parts, but also to enable the technical side of tr* 
wonderful Memorial Theatre stage to be used again to demon- 
the audiences what wonderful effects can be obtained. 

Next month we shall see a very realistic ship-wreck a niggtf 
boy being turned into a white man m view of tl>c audience^ 

;; Nicholas (Father Christmas), a big waterfall and many 
_ other intriguing tilings. 

Belle Chrystall, Mark Daly, Mi Atkinson has been fortunate in being able to enttf 

into a contract under which Harry Porter, the well-kno^ 
Broadcasting tenor and Guest Artiste from the n . 
Palladium, will play the male juvenile cad His ^ % 
casting with Harry’ Engleman's Quintet and with Martini aJ£ 
His Music will have been heard by many of our readers. ^ 
was also Broadcast soloist in "Genera Release ^3* 
the Day,” and "The Review of Revues. Between Hecem^ 
4th and 27th, he is broadcasting on All Regionals no less 
eight times. . 

with the Crazy The professional Orchestra will be under the direct‘0^| 
Mr. John Hampton, and the whole production an d 

f ^ before—by Mr. Henry Tossd^B 


.* for the first three nights of the month is “Vessel 
vi maut, It is based upon a story of the East Indies by 
Somerset Maugham, and Charles Laughton has the part of 
the case-hardened beachcomber who is eventually led into 
other ways by a woman missionary, played by Elsa Lanchester. 

Tyrone Guthrie is the Reverend Gentleman of the story 
and Robert Newton is the Controller who likes Ginger 
Ted's company. The film has a different ending, however, 
for the Terror of Malay and his missionary-wife become 
Host and Hostess of a village pub. _ _ 

For Shopping Week there is "Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” the film of the year. In Warwickshire it has a U 
certificate, though many other places have different ideas. 

The music is enchanting, especially 

Work” and “Heigh Ho !” the marching song of the Dwarfs. The book, 

Some of the horror details might have been omitted without 
spoiling the story. But the person who does not see this 
picture cannot be regarded as a true citizen of Filmland. 

There will be matinees every day as well as two shewings s t r ate to 

• at night. 

Arthur Tracv, the Street Singer, has 
“Follow Your Star.” He is a man wh< 

even when reduced to singing in the street for coppers. A St, 

B.B.C. mobile recording unit picks up his voice and that is 
the beginning of real success. 

Horace Hodges and Dick Tubb are also m the picture. 

The first of the Ruritanian romances was Anthony Hope s 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” It has helped several on the stage 
to make their reputations and now Ronald Colman plays 
the dual parts of the King and his English double. Madeleine 
Carroll is the Princess who loves the man but marries the 
King. Douglas Fairbanks Junior is Rupert the Kidnapper 
. while other parts arc played by Mary Astor, C. Aubrey Smith 

* and Raymond Massey. . „ 4 ^ ,. 

"A Star is Bom,” Billy Bennet in "Almost a Gentleman, 
and a riotous comedy “Alf's Button Afloat' „ 

Gang in search of nothing in particular, help to conclude a —- * , 

month of varied entertainment. All Christmas week there effects will be directed- 
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Twelfth Night at the Phoenix Theatre 
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^Thursdav, 1st December, has been selected by Mr. Bronson 
bribery and Mr. St. Denis, who are presenting the play, for 
production of Twelfth Night at the Phoenix Theatre, 


London. 

? The cast is as follows :— 

Orsino . 

Sebastian. 

, Antonio . 

Feste . 

Sir Toby Belch 

Sir Andrew Aguecheek 

Malvolio 

Olivia . 

Maria 

Viola . 


... Esmond Knight 
Basil C. Langton 
... William Devlin 
Warren Jenkins 
... George Devine 
Michael Redgrave 
... George Hayes 
... Vera Lindsay 
... Lucille Lisle 
... Peggy Ashcroft 


The minor parts will be played mainly by students of the 
London Theatre Studio. 


Although Twelfth Night has been done fairly frequently of 
fate—the Black and White production at the New. and Mr. 
Sydney Carroll's presentations at the Open-Air Theatre, for 
instance—it is nothing like the vogue for the play in the pre- 
tar years. There was a production by Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree at, as it then was. Her Majesty's Theatre, in 1901, and he 
repeated the play every year, with one exception, until 1913. 
The exception was in 1907 when there was a production at 
the then Waldorf Theatre. In 1912 there were actually two 
productions, one at His Majesty's in May, and another at 
the Savoy Theatre in November. Tills last mentioned had 
Henry' Ainlev and Miss Lillah McCarthy in the cast. It ran 
for 137 performances, the longest recorded run of the play. 
Talking of runs, Twelfth Night holds the palm with Hamlet. 
Both have four runs of over a hundred performances to their 
credit in recent years. Of course in the old day's long runs 
did not exist. 


The setting for the Phoenix Theatre, which has been designed 
By Miss Vivienne Kemot, a student at the London Theatre 
Studio, consists of a semi-circular rostrum which covers most 
4 the stage, and comprises a balcony running along the back 
•f the stage, with a large centre opening and windows on 
®ther side. Beneath the balcony is a centre opening and 
!*° doors right and left. Also right of the centre opening 
•adoor reached by two steps leading to the kitchen. There 
** permanent entrances down right and left. 



MR. GEORGE HAYES 
will play Malvolio. 


For the scem.-s plavd in Olivia’*? house, the openings in the 
baleonv and the two entrances right and left will be curtained 
off. For Orsinos scenes cabs will be used to cut off the back 
part of the stage. AH the road scenes will be played in front 
of the semi-circular rostrum. For the garden scenes, the 
balcony openings, etc., will be completely revealed, with, 
tree ground rows at the back of the set and tree backings 
set on the semi-circular rostrum. 
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OPENING SPENSER’S GRAVE 



^aptain Jaggard writes :— 

One observes that this action (apparently a Baconiah 
folicity move) was announced by large-type headlines on 
y^t news pages, and ended with a small-type inconspicuous 
•J^aph, admitting failure (exactly as foretold) to discover 
Jjjjtised Ms. relics. Indeed it seems that Spenser's actual 
& Ve itself was not found. Yet by consulting page 81 of my 
Jrjjritespeare Bibliography” the Westminster Abbey searchers 
JJnt have saved time, trouble, and expense. For there is 
a plain and precise due to Edmund Spenser's position. 
2? C ^ Ue occurs * n the sonnet-epitaph upon William Shake- 
^are, a striking composition, written by a contemporary 
William Basse,'and printed, over three hundred years 
• in the first edition of Dean John Donne's “Poems.. 


1633,” and now quoted (in our spelling) :— 

“Renowned Chaucer ! lie a thought more nigh 

To rare Beaumont; and learned Beaumont, He 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room for Shakespeare 
In your three-fold, four-fold tomb ! 

To lie all four in one bed make a shift 

For, until Doomsday, hardly will a fifth 
Betwixt this day and that be slain 

For whom your curtains need be drawn again ; 
But if precedency of death doth bar 

A fourth place in your sacred sepulchre 
Under this curled marble of thine own 

Sleep, rare Tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone 
That unto us, and others, it may be 

Honour hereafter to be laid by thee.” 


18 » 
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Stratford-upon-Avon 

Picture House 

Managing Director: 

CAPTAIN SIDNEY W. CLIFT 


Where is it ? 
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Programme for January 

January 2, 3. 

“THE PRIVATE LIFE OF HENRY 
VIII.” (A). 

Charles Laughton. 

January 4, 5. 

“SANDERS OF THE RIVER.” (U). 
Paul Robeson. 

January 6, 7. 

“THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” (A). 
Leslie Howard. 

January 9, 10, 11. 

“THE TERROR.” (A). 

Wilfrid Lawson. 

January 12, 13, 14. 

"CONVICT 99.” (A). 

Will Hay. 

January 16, 17. 18. 

"THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO” 
Robert Donat. (U). 

January 19, 20, 21. 

"AROUND THE TOWN.” (U). 

Vic Oliver. 

January 23. 24. 25. 

"BLOCKADE.” (A). 

Madeleine Carroll, Henry Fonda. 
January 26. 27. 28. 

"THE DRUM.” (U). 

Sabu, Raymond Massey. 

January 30, 31, February 1. 

"NO PARKING.” (A). 

Gordon Harker. _ 


SUNDAY PICTURES. 

8 to 10 p.m. Doors open 7.30. 

Jan. 1 —* ‘Charlie Chan at Monte 
Carlo.” (A). 

„ 8—‘‘King of the Newsboys 1 ’ (A). 

„ 15—“You Can’t Have Every¬ 
thing.” (U). 

». 22—“Fire Fighters.” (U). 

29—“Lancer Spy.” (U). _ 

JJghtly continuous 6.15. Doors open, at 6. 
■ktinees: Wednesdays. Thursdays and 
uL Saturdays. 2.30. Open 2.15. 

EgoUday Matinees Daily to January 7th. 1939. 
SLICES (inch Tax) : Stalls 6d.. 9d.. 1/-: 
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The Duke of Kent observed that punctuality which is the 
courtesy of Kings, for he was on time both at Stratford-upon- 
Avon anti Welford. His tour of Social Service organisations 
in Warwickshire must have become a trifle boring, as he 
passed from one to another with only a few minutes to absorb 
the reason why he was there. At Stratford-upon-Avon he 
went to the Memorial Theatre, where he had tea. 

The Illuminations made the town brilliant, but the Duke 
would hardly see them as the route planned for him was via 
Southern Lane and Sanctus Road. 

A group waited for him at Welford Memorial Hall, where 
he saw excerpts from Site Passed Through Lorraine, and mi*ht 
have noticed that the Maypole was floodlit. Afterwards the 
Duke proceeded to Alcester. The fine weather helped in 
making the visit a success. 


Shakespeare and the Jews 

By C. Tyndall Wulcko, Lond. Hist. Soc. 

The ruthless persecution of the Jews in Germany at the 
; present time, recalls the conditions pictured bv Shakespeare 
in The Merchant of Venice. 

At one time it was customary for actors to portray Shvlock 
as a blood thirst y usurer, but a careful studs- of the plav shows 
that he was a proud intellectual man. flouted, sneered at and 
persecuted because he was a Jew, and lonelv brooding 
over this treatment, engineered an obsession for'revenge of 
the most sinister kind, which is voiced in the lines 

"If a Jew wrong a Christian, what is his humilitv?— 
Revenge. 

"If a Christian wrong a Jew, what should his sufferance 
be by Christian example?" 

Innumerable passages show this hatred of the Jews. 

In the days of that other great author. Charles Dickens 
conditions in England were different, the Jews in this 
country having been freed from all disabilities. Fagin the Jew 
iccmer of stolen goods and head of a gang of thieves who met 
n.-affron Hill, Clerkcnwell. as pictured bv Dickens in "Oliver 
‘" 1 st, is the complete antithesis of Shvlock, the Jew proud 
^ intellectual, obsessed by a passion for revenge, as pictured 

Shakespeare m The Merchant of Venice. But there are 
f lin *P«s of t,,e Jews and Jewish life, among the works 
• uickens. which the student'can discover for himself In 
SMn Ll J comn J er cial Traveller." the chapter entitled The 
nipwreck, embodies letters of gratitude for the hospitality 
r*tended to the relatives of Jewish passengers who perished 
levvJ k WFCck ° f the R °V al Charter, and arranging for such 
tL; .Passengers to be buried in their ground according to 

bepr T,lls shows that if J ews can hate thev can also 

stateful. 

n. — _ 

^CIL SHARP 

^ 0tl \J, a ? Uar) Y a Programme devised and 
5 cl , CV Rob .l n , Whitworth to reflect the life and work 
World" th , c S reatest dynamic in the Folk Song 

iWov W ! be broadcast from Midland. This was first given 
Kr’^ r R 1 ?, 37 'J t ,, inCUdeS s P, ecial ^flings of Wflliam 
WeoL f ?« Bd y from whom Cecil Sharp collected 
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Birthday Celebrations 

r 23rd ,- of A Pf a faIIs 0,1 a Sunday this year, the Birthdax 

Celebrations Committee has elected to commemorate Shake¬ 
speare s natal day on Saturday, the 22nd. There will be the 
unfurling of flags at noon, the floral procession from the 
Birthplace to Holy Trinity Church, and a Public Luncheon 
m the Conference Hall. This year the Immortal Memory 
will be proposed by The Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Hoare, H.M. 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs. It is hoped to secure 
the services of a prominent literary man to propose The 
Drama, and the senior Ambassador present will be asked to 
respond to the Toast of Our Guests, proposed bv the Mayor 
In the afternoon there will be a Reception at the Town Hall. 

. t night the Birthday Play will be given at the Memorial 
theatre. As this is the Diamond Jubilee of the Shakespeare 
Memorial, it would be no surprise if it was Much Ado About 
Nothing. This was the first play to be given in the old Memorial 

»lTu e 'n llSS c C f n FaUCit (Lad >’ Martin ) P ,avin S Beatrice 
and Mr. Barry Sullivan appearing as Benedick. It is not yet 

known whether the portrait of Sir Archibald Flower, which 
the Governors have commissioned, will be ready for presenta¬ 
tion upon this date. 

Shakespeare s Birthday will be Shakespeare Sunday. There 
will be the usual procession of Mayor and Corporation from 
the Town Hall to Holy Trinity Church. The Shakespeare 
Sermon will be preached bv the Rev. Canon Hutchinson 
of \\ orcester.who spoke so eloquentlv at the Quarter-Centenary 
of the Open Bible. y 


?? old folk songs in Oxfordshire. 
j£*bor will all be heard. 


The fiddle, the pipe and 


Gower Monument 

The following proposed wording for descriptive tablet was 
submitted to the Borough Council last month :— 

and modcI1 ^ d bv LORD 
KU.NALl) GOW ER. who presented the Monument to the 
Town of SIRATFORD-UPOX-AVOX in 1888. The work 
was executed in Paris and took twelve years to complete. 

"Associated with LORD ROXALD in his task were his 
assistant. Monsieur L. MARASSI ; the Firm of TASSEL 
who cast all the figures save that of Hamlet, which was 
entrusted to Messieurs GRAUX and MARLEY ; and the 
House of DE CAITILLE AXD PERZIXKU. who cast the 
wreaths, the masks, the fruit and the flowers. 

"The Stone used in the Monument is partly Boxground 
Bath partly \ork. The group was erected on its original site 
bv Mr. Frederic T\\ LOR. Contractor, under the supervision 
of the Architects. Messieurs PEIGXIET and MARNAY of 
Pans. 

Regarding the above, Captain Jaggard writes:— 

To use the descriptive notice, just published by the Corpora¬ 
tion Committee concerned, would perpetuate an inscription 
inaccurate and misleading. As the simple facts were recorded 
m ln after the death of Lord Ronald Gower, why 
not follow those facts faithfully ? 

I suggest the proposed inscription would be nearer truth 
if corrected on these lines:— 

The conception of this statuary group, depicting William 
Shakespeare (1564-1616), surrounded by four of his chief 
characters, and the cost thereof, are due to the generosity of 
Ronald Sutherland, Lord Gower. The designs and sculpture 
were executed by L. Madrassi at his atelier in the Boulevard 
Montparnasse, at Paris." 
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Opening Spencer’s Grave 


JANUARY, ^ | 

Letter Box Contributions 

. 

Miss Joan Malin, of Coventry, writes :— 

I saw Mr. Donald Wolfit as Othello when he was in Birmii* 
ham and I think that in the character of the noble Moor u j 
excelled his never to be forgotten performance as Hamln j 
He portrayed in his own inimitable style the character of * 
man. who though “of a constant loving noble nature.’* kill^ * 
the thing he loved most in the world, in a fit of insane jealousy. 

I have never seen anything more moving than his remory 
at the end of the play, and I think that everyone was delights 
when Mr. Wolfit stated in his farewell speech that he hopn 
to come to Birmingham next year. 


Mr. Percy Allen writes:— , . 

May I comment briefly upon Capt. Jaggard s letter on the 
above subject, in your December issue ? 

We Oxfordians have long been interested in Basse s poem 
on “William Shakespeare” written, it seems, about 1620. 
The lines present a formidable difficulty to Baconians ; because 
Basse obviously, knows that “Shakespeare*’ is dead, whereas 
Bacon lived until 1626. But the verses also set a problem 
for the orthodox because, so far as we know, there was never 
anv question, at that time or another, of removing Shaksper s 
body from Stratford Church to Westminster Abbey—and the 
poem in common with most such enigmatic verses of that day, 
was. almost certainly, topical. Basse. I suggest, was m 
possession of certain facts, concerning which he chose to be 
obscure ; and I think it probable that Jonson intended the 
following lines, from the Folio of 1623, as a mild reproof of 

Basse's indiscretion. , iU , 

My Shakespeare rise ; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further to make thee a room ; 

Thou art a Monument without a tomb. 

And art alive still while thy book doth live. 

Readers, he implies, to find the truth of this business, 
must look “not on his picture.” nor on his tomb, but on his 
book," by which he means those plays and poems which reveai 
the mystery. In sonnet 17 I read:— 

My verse ... is ... a tomb which hides your life. 

If however, as I am confident is the fact, Lord Oxford was 
“Shakespeare,” the following facts become deeply significant, 
in connection with Basse's mysterious verses. A year or so 
ago. in the Herald's College, the York Herald called my 
attention to an M.S book (College of Arms, Vincent, 445. p. 51) 
written by Oxford's nephew, Perceval Golding, somewhere 
about 1620 ; i.e. near the time of Basse’s poem. This is what 
I read, in Golding's handwriting. 

Edward de Vere . .. died at his house at Hackney in 
June anno 1604, and lieth buried at Westminster. 

Long before then I was satisfied, for sufficient reasons, 
that the Earl’s tomb at Hackney was empty, before the close of 
Tames I.'s reign ; and I now believe that Basse knew that the 
body of the genuine “Shakespeare’’ had been removed to the 
Abbey. Incidentally, the Abbey authorities—as I am krndly 
informed by Mr. Lawrence Tanner—have no record of the 
burial; but that fact is consonant with the deliberate official 
maintenance of the Shakespeare secret. . .. 

Capt. Jaggard, for some reason, has omitted, from his 
version of Basse's poem, two very significant lines :— 

Thy unmolested peace, unshared Cave. 

Possess as Lord, not Tenant, of thy Grave. 

The word “Lord” befits an Earl, who was Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England, far better than it does the Warwick¬ 
shire yeoman and maltster. “Unmolested peace reminds 
one of the lines upon that yeoman's grave, invoking a curse 
upon any molesters of the Tenant's bones. 
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Miss E. B. White, of Olton, writes :— 

May I thank you for this fine Pictorial which is published 
each month. How I look forward to its arrival days ahea.j. 
and when the Pictorial arrives. I spend a very pleasac: \ 
evening reading its interesting pages. W hat 1 find so very : 
enjoyable, is taking all my Pictorials from their drawer, ar.d | 
looking through them ; this brings back many happy memonn 1 
of the days that I have spent in Stratford-upon-Avon. As 
my Daddy is a Stratfordian. he finds the Pictorial very 
interesting. 

Mrs. Freeman, of Paignton, Devon, writes:— 

We look forward with the greatest pleasure to this treat 
every month. It is the only real theatre news we get and 
so many items of interest which we should be sorry to miss. 

Miss Lilian M. Procter, of Golders Green wntes 
Long may you live to publish the Pictorial. Have read 
all the numbers from cover to cover and the Pictorial gets 
better and better. Funny that I should enjoy reading all 
your local news and sly digs at various people (makes \mt 
laugh aloud sometimes) when I do not know any of them 
and may never see any of you, altho I hope to do so next yc . 

Six Museums 

In "A Report on the Museums and Art Galleries oM^ 
British Isles (other than the National Museums) prepay 
by Mrs. F. Markham. M.P.. for the Carnegie United ki» ™ 
Trust, comments upon the haphazard distribution of th« 
cultural centres. There are nearly 800 museums m Grca 
Britain though many in large towns have none But o 
small area of Warwickshire (continues the r ep°rt) ^ m 
museums to its population than any other area in t he 
In the Stratford-upon-Avon area the never failing ^ 

of Shakespeare has resulted in six museums being: 
in or near a town of only 11.920 population Every 
in this area is worthy of a visit, and Stratford-upon-A o( 
a standard which is attained by very few other town 
vastly larger populations." 

Presumably the six to which the writer refersi areMU } 
Shakespeare Memorial; (2) Shakespeare:* B^hplace . ^ 
New Place Museum ; (4) Anne Hathaway s Cottage at bhoi ^ 
(5) Mary Arden’s House at Wdmcote; and (6) 

House. Holy Trinity Church and the Town Hall are p 
ably excluded. _^ 

Pupils of Halesowen Grammar School gave a commenda ^ 
performance of A Midsummer-Mgla's Dream last m° 
Mary Rudge was particularly good as Titama and J- 
played Bottom. 
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AMAZING MONUMENT 


fust in time for the opening of the Diamond Jubilee 
Shakespeare Festival comes a volume entitled "Amazing 
Monument" (Heinemann, 10/6). It is written by Ivor 
grown, who comments critically on plays in The Observer, 
-nd George Fearon. who helps the newspapers to tell the 
forld about theatrical activities in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Jt5 secondary title—A Short History of the Shakespeare 
Industry—indicates the book's purpose. Just as a big 
charity effort needs paid organisers to conduct its affairs, 
tost as religion has its salaried exponents, just as most volun- 
arv efforts require professional support, so the cult of Shake¬ 
speare has meant bread and butter (and sometimes jam) for 
inanv people. Not merely actors, producers and scene- 
shifters (to whom Shakespeare is one author amongst a 
hundred, albeit the greatest) but a host of others. In amusing 
vein the twain of writers discuss discursively the Old Vic, 
the National Theatre. Bankside. the consequences if author¬ 
ship were discredited, the souvenir trade, the labelling of 
beer bottles with a picture of Shakespeare's head, and the 
describing of hotel bedrooms by play titles. Whether all 
this small talk is subject enough for 300 pages is a matter of 

opinion. ... . . 

For ourselves we should have liked their industry to have 
been devoted to more worthy purpose. This is the year 
when the history of the Shakespeare Memorial might well 
have been written again and comprehensively. That story 
is worth re-telling and these two authors seem fitted for the 
job. However, their choice has been otherwise and they are 
masters of their own fate. , 

Stratford-upon-Avon appears in the book abundantly and 
we are reminded of the importance of Shakespeare to many 
tradespeople, of F. R. Benson's connection with the Festival, 
of Garrick’s Jubilee, of the gallant efforts of Mr. Charles 
Flower and successors, but the name of Charles Matthews is 
onmentioned. It is good journalism but can hardly be classed 
as literature. 

There are nine illustrations, including the Gainsborough 
picture hanging in the Town Hall; a group of guests on the 
Birthday. 1034, with Councillor J. H. Rowe, Sheikh Hafiz 
Waliba and Lady Snowden as chief exhibits ; the old Theatre 
on fire ; the Hamlet grave at Elsinore ; and (as frontispiece) 
Mr. G. B. Shaw in a St. Joan attitude, which we introduce 
once again. _ 



GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Boy Actors 


All who would seek to learn more of the historical 
Shakespeare should consider the story of those Elizabethan 
youths who interpreted the stage characters later played by 
women. Perhaps the fullest and best intelligence yet pre¬ 
sented is that by Mr. W. Robertson Davies, B.Litt. (Oxon.) 
to an illustrated volume, "Shakespeare’s Boy Actors" (Dent, 
10/6 net). 

It is commonly agreed that the entire sisterhood of Shake¬ 
speare women characters was created with the boy performer 
to view. Other opinions would urge the impossibility of any 
i hd. however well trained, rising to the requirements of. say 
a Desdemona, an Ophelia, a Lady Macbeth, and so on. None 
the less, we have it on record that certain boy players acquired 
sonic celebrity in their day: Will Hughes. Will Hall, Will 
[Sunnis and other Mr. W. H. possibilities being of the number. 
{Also we have data remembrance of Edward Kynaston, the 
jfest of his tribe, supplanted by Margaret Hughes, the first 
ghakespearean of her sex on the stage, and of Master Betty 
Bjhe Infant Roseius, a freak side-line 1 


What Mr. Davies has to say of all such, and more beside, 
is said in the best of critical scholarship. All that can be 
learned of the natural aptitude and requirements, the method 
of training and the opportunities presented to these boys is 
certainly here. Further aspects and relationships regarding 
the Elizabethan actor to he are likewise considered, with each 
new angle as the story reveals it. 

In short, Mr. Davies has provided the very thing long 
regarded as Shakespearean desiderata. 

BOROUGH SURVEYOR 

After twentv-three years’ service Mr. F. W. Jones has 
expressed his wish to retire from the Borough Surveyorsrup 
on 31st July next. At the special request of the Gounod 
Mr. Jones has continued in office for twelve months beyond 
the normal retiring period, so that he might supervise the 
work on the new bore hole for water in Alcester Road, lhe 
vacant appointment at a salary of £600 is now being advertised. 
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Diamond Jubilee Festival 


Speaking to the Shakespeare Club Mr. IvorBrown said 
that those plat's which were printed as quarto:, had the 
greatest vogue in the Elizabethan Theatre. There were 
several reprints of Richard HI. King Henry VI Verules 
Hamid King Richard II.. and Loves Labours Lost, Thire 
was no complete list of plays performed but the system in 
vogue was similar to that at Stratford-upon-Avon-a roper 
tory of about eight plays given in changing order and frequ.nc^ 
There was little fuss about production, or lie Pavers steted 
in sundry places—sometimes at the Royal Pa 1 ace at Whitehall 
occasional!v in peer’s mansions, and at other times m such 
theatres as the Globe. How well the poetry of Shakespeare 
and the strength of his language stood such| test exemp •; 

fied at Elsinore two years ago. The Old Vic Lompanx. 
driven indoors by the rain, played Hamlet in the hotel ball 
room and did it successfully. It was quite likely that such 
plavs as A Midsummer-Night's Dream and The Tempest formed 
part of important wedding ceremonies in Tudor tunes. Un¬ 
doubtedly The Comedy of Errors was given at Grays Inn and 
Twelfth Night at Middle Temple. 

Conditions were frequently changing and Shakespeare had 
to consider every kind of audience . Life was crude and cruel 
in Elizabeth’s reign and the severed heads m Macbeth and 
Cymbeline were matched by the heads of their.‘SjfThJ*the 

surmounted London Bridge. It was remarkable that the 

beauty of the poet's imagery survived amidst such obsccnitx 
Mr. Bernard Shaw thought that such designatmns as 
Like It Twelfth Night or What You W ill Much Ado About 
Nothing were titles of contempt. And only when Burbages 
popularity as an actor enabled him to carr >‘ tra ^ d> 
Shakespeare turn from comedy to more serious mat e That 
was mere guesswork commented Mr. Brown, though it did 


MISS DOROTHY GREEN 
who will play Queen Margaret in King Richa 


, 1 o „/• the Shrew, the opening play of the Stratford* 
Diamond Jubilee Shakespeare Festival is no 
the Old Vic. Produced by Mr. Tyrone Outline, 
i placed bv Mr. Roger Livcsev and Katharine o 
i Jeans (who became Mrs. Roger Livesey m 
. Edward Chapman plays Christopher Sly. 1 
,wn is Bianca, Miss Robertson Davies is the V\i 
Winifred Oughton is the Hostess. Mr. Fc 
i Lucentio. Mr. Frank Napier is Hortensio. • 
Bennett is Gmmio. and Mr. Thomas Heathco 

panv on tour is now playing in Cairo after ^ 
..-/.ni-• In KlAi’wfirn Rmru- and Nanles. AW*** 


THIRD CONFERENCE 

For a third successive year a Conference is to be held 
extending from Sunday, 27th August until Friday 8th 
September. In addition to lectures of general interest about 
Shakespeare, there will be each day comments upon the pla> 
being produced that evening. Several speakers who have 
been here before will come again and new names in the list 
are Mr. H. B. Charlton. Mr. Henry Havergal, Mr. John Laurie, 
Mr Nugent Monck and Miss Valerie Tudor. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE PICTORIAL 


AR IF SHAKESPEARE VISITED BIRMINGHAM 

What He Might Have Seen 


Anyone who tries to picture Birmingham as Shakespeare 
1VV it is faced with at least two obstacles. There is no record 
^at the Bard ever visited any place north of the road from 
Stratford to London, and there is no mention of Birmingham 
bv name in any of his extant plays or poems. But that need 
n ot discourage us from using our imagination, reinforced by 
jocal knowledge and antiquarian lore. Other writers of the 
Elizabethan age who had Midland associations also failed to 
record in print th^ir impressions of the hardware village 
which was destined to become the Second City of England. 
Even Michael Drayton, who was born in Warwickshire in 
1563, only a year earlier than Shakespeare, failed to include 
the Rea among the rivers which he glorified in his Polyolbeon, 
the most topographical poem of the period. 

There is evidence in the plays that Shakespeare attached 
little importance to place names, though he does mention 
"Sutton Col'fil." a borough within walking distance of Birm¬ 
ingham. I f he had written a play about the Battle of Evesham 
be might well have introduced William dc Birmingham as 
one of the knights who fell by the side of Simon de Montfort. 

Some hints of a Birmingham character are to be found in 
Christopher Slv, the tinker of Burtion Heath, who plays a 
prominent part in the Induction to The Taming of the Shrew. 

It would be easy to argue that this worthy really came from 
Birmingham Heath, but as he was a low comedy character 
it would be as well to assign the old toper to Barton Heath, 
a place of no importance to-day. 

So we have to relv almost entirely on conjecture if we wish 
to believe that Shakespeare was familiar with Birmingham 
and some of its people. There is positive evidence that he 
never visited Bohemia—otherwise he would not have referred 
to its “sea-coast”—but there is no reason to suppose that in 
his roving youth he stopped short at Henley-in-Arden. A 
recent writer has assumed that the budding actor joined a 
company of strolling players who called at Stratford before 
touring the Northern circuit, and another author makes the 
Bard the putative father of Sir William Davenant, on the 
ground that Shakespeare stayed at the Crown Inn, Oxford, 
on his way to and from London. 

But there is no need to conjure up a scandal in order to 
bring Shakespeare to the banks of the Rea. We know 
positively that this stream was in the XVIth century crossed 
by a bridge at Deritcnd, and that between this ancient ford 
and the mill stream which also fed the moat which gives its 
name to Moat Lane to-day was Tanner's Row. Here the 
tanners of Birmingham carried on the oldest industry of the 
village, already a thriving township at that period. 

As tanners buy raw hides, and John Shakespeare included 
bides among the goods he sold in Henley Street, it is quite likely 
that he would make his way to the nearest tanyard centre 
when he wanted to dispose of surplus hides. He might take 
bis bov with him on occasion, and when the lad knew the way 
to Tanner's Row he could send him in charge of the packhorse, 
especially when the duties kept the elder Shakespeare in 
his own borough. 

Another undoubted fact is that the poet's mother was an 
Arden of Wilmcote and had relations in Aston Cantlow. 
From that delightful hamlet a lane runs into the Alcester 
Road and another leads to the thoroughfare which is now the 
main road from Stratford to Birmingham. If the future 
dramatist called on his maternal grandfather anfithen^pii^ 
.deeded to Birmingham he would notjailj&Jiotke-th 


new embattled gateway of Coughton Court, which was then 
surrounded by a moat. At the foot of Gorcott Hill, on the 
left hand side, he would also see an older mansion, which is 
still standing, and then he would have to cross an open heath 
broken only by Moseley Village and the seat of the Grevis 
family. Alternatively lie might have taken a shorter route 
between the ruins of Beaudesert Castle and the old market 
town of Henlev-in-Arden to the junction of the Stratford 
and Warwick Roads, where he could refresh himself at the 
Mermaid Tavern. 

In either case he would get his first glimpse of Birmingham 
at Camp Hill. This corner of the Manor of Bordesley had 
already been developed to some extent as a suburb, and the 
farm at the corner of Stratford Road and Sandy Lane had 
recently been converted into an inn, known first as the Anchor 
and afterwards as the Ship. This historic hostelry was to be 
the headquarters of Prince Rupert in 1643, but in 
Shakespeare's time it was the resort of Birmingham sports¬ 
men on feast days, when cockfihting. quoits and bowls attracted 
a motley collection of town and country folk. 

Between these pleasure grounds and the Ravcnhurst estate 
which sloped down from Highgate, Ambrose Rotton and his 
wife Bridget had secured a plot of land which now adjoins 
Camp Hill Station, and here they built themselves a substan¬ 
tial house in 1601. Stratford House has been preserved to 
this day by the railway company and it has only lost one of 
its five gables. A plan has recently been mooted for removing 
this interesting house to another site. 

by ERNEST SANDFORD 

^ ^ ^ ^7 <77 -O <0 <7 

Shakespeare had already produced his Hamlel. when Strat¬ 
ford House was completed* but this building is a good example 
of the timbered structures which had previously been erected 
in Bordesley, Deritend, Digbeth and High Town. 

Carved stones from the demolished Priory of St. Thomas 
had been used to build the Garland Inn, but the Golden Lion 
and the Old Crown House were timber-framed buildings of the 
Tudor type. The Golden Lion had probably been the head¬ 
quarters of the Deritend Guild and the School where John 
Rogers, the first Maryan Martyr, had been educated. The 
Old Crown House, which still stands in Deritend, was probably 
an old building when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, as 
it has a long hall extending from the frontage to the back doors 
and has a little chamber over the front entrance that indicate 
a XVtli century style. It is the only building that can be 
identified with the “mansion howse of tymber hard on the 
ripe" of the Rea which John Lcland saw in 1540. 

Although Leland approached Birmingham from Kings 
Norton he was unable to enter by the Pershore Road or the 
Bristol Road, because the highways so named did not then 
exist. In order to avoid trespassing on the Holme Park of 
the Lord of the Manor he had to cross the Rea by the Deritend 
Bridge, and this was the way Shakespeare would have to take 
if he came from Stratford. The stream at this point was the 
boundary between the parish of Birmingham and an outlying 
part of Aston which was liable to flooding. For the conven¬ 
ience of the dwellers in “Dyrtey "(Leland’s spelling) “a propret 
^chapeT" had been erected near the Golden Lion at the end of 

Concluded on next page. 
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Pictures and Music 
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During the first week of April the only night 
upon which films will be shown alone at the 
Picture House wUl be Good Friday, when a special 
programme has been arranged. On the other 
days music holds the stage with suitable supporting 
pictures. Bemardi is bringing his Sweet Accor- 
deon Swingers, who are equally efficient in jazz 
and straight music. It is difficult to sa\ 
which branch these youthful musicians, 
brimful of enthusiasm, enjoy most, but there 
is enough variety in their programmes to satisfy 

all. ,, 

Bernardi, who has toured the world, made a 
particular success when he was engaged bv Noel 
Coward to sing a dramatic song in a Cochran 
Revue. Miss Doreen Dalton will render excerpts 
from her Radio repertoire. 

“Call of the Yukon” is the story of a woman writer living 
in an Eskimo village, who. due to her own stubbomess. finds 
herself stranded in the Arctic. Beverley Roberts plays that 
part with Richard Arlen as a half-civilised trapper, and Lvle 
Talbot as a trader who organises a search party. Mark 
Twain's creation comes to the screen in “Tom Sawyer 
impersonated by a boy of twelve named Tommy Kelly with 
fifty other juveniles to assist. The picture is presented m 

Technicolour. , , 

Two popular comedians will be seen one after the other 
Georee Forrabv in "It's in the Air" and Sandy Powell in 
"I've »ot a Horse." The first concerns the adventures and 
misadventures in the air of a goofy lad. And the other shews 



BERNARDI’S ACCORDEON SWINGERS 

how an innocent who owns a racehorse attracts unwanted 
attention. Some of the songs Sandy Powell sings are com¬ 
posed bv Noel Gay who wrote The Lambeth Walk. 

A storv of ringside jealousy is told in “Star of the Circus'* 
which has Otto Kruger. Gertrude Michael and John Clements 
in the cast. The month ends with “St. Martin's Lane.' 
written for the screen by Clcmence Dane. In it Charles 
Laughton, who varies his characters in every film he makes, 
appears as a busker entertaining the queue outside a London 
theatre, both at the beginning and the end. Vivien Leigh 
Is the girl who becomes a star and other actors in the picture 
are Tvrone Guthrie and Basil Gill. 


If Shakespeare Visited 
Birmingham -continued 

the XIVth century. It was a more picturesque, though less 
loftv building than the Church of St. John which is now being 
demolished to facilitate the widening of Deritend. 

Although Shakespeare did not leave on record his impressions 
of Birmingham, one of his most learned contemporaries. 
William Camden, did make a passing reference to the wetness 
of the lower part of the town and to the handsome buildings 
that adorned the upper part. 

Neither Camden nor Leland has anything to say about the 
moated Manor House that occupied the present site of Smith- 
field Market, and it is probable that since the last of the de 
Birmingham family migrated to Ireland the ancient scat of 
the Lord of the Manor had fallen into a sad state of dilapida¬ 
tion The business of the Manor was transacted at the 
Tollbrooth. which obstructed the thoroughfare then nghtly 
called New Street, at its junction with High Street. T his 
sombre building was divided from the Swan Inn by Dungeon 
Aliev, which existed till the time of William Hutton. 

Since the resident squire and the Master of the Guild had 
been extinguished, the most important person in that portion 
of the Manor that was called “the borough was the Bailiff. 
This office was duplicated when the Priory lands and the 
Lord’s demesne were spilt up and at the period under notice 
there was no clear line of demarcation between the borough 
and the “foreign." The functions of the Court Baron and 
the Court I.eet also became confused and there were conflicts 
in the Tollbooth between the representatives of the Manorial 


interest and the ‘‘new men” who were concerned with indus¬ 
trialising that portion of the Manor which was nearest to 
Stratford and Coventry. 

Such domestic matters are unlikely to have attracted the 
attention of Shakespeare, although his father, had been 
Bailiff of Stratford. When the “Swan of Avon” was still at 
school. John Shakespeare fell on evil days, and this fact ados 
plausibility to my suggestion that he and h* 
bright lad may have visited Tanners’ Row. at the back. oi 
Digbeth to do a deal in hides or leather. At the time when 
William is said to have killed a calf and poached a deer, 
tanning was one of the principal industries of Birmingham, 
though the loriners and cutlers who had forges in the mam 
street wore the artificers who made most impression o 
Leland. Camden and other travellers of the period, 
mention specifically "Smithes "and “Naylors, while Caro * 
describes the town as "full of inhabitants and echoing_wi 
anvils, most of the townspeople being workers in iron. 
is no contemporary mention of sword-making, but tins sno 
lived industry must have been established before the (leatn .. e 
Shakespeare," for it was the wholesale supply of swords to 
Roundheads that provoked Prince Rupert to burn part 
the town on behalf of Charles I. 

No direct communication with Aston existed until 
Holt began to build his Hall in 1618. That was two 
after the death of the Bard, who may, however, have le 
from his mother that her most distinguished ancestor ^ 
buried in Aston Church. The effigy of Sir Thomas Ar 
still to be seen there, and we are entitled to suppose 
Shakespeare saw it either in his youth or in his rctiremenvg- 
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Stationers Company and Stratford-upon-Avon 


Not widely known so far is the fact that threc-and-a-half 
centuries ago an engaging connection existed between Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon and the leading literary Guild of the City of 
London. Until 1842 the Stationers Company enjoyed an 
absolute monopoly of printing and publishing. It was. and 
still is. the sole depositor}* of all records for copyright purposes. 

A Stratford leather tanner residing in Bridge Street, one 
Henry Field, had two sons, Richard (1561-1624) and Jasper, 
both school-fellows of our Poet. Each of these sons became 
a London printer and a member of the "Antient and worshipful 
Company of Stationers and Newspaper makers" (to quote 
its full name). 

At the age of eighteen, in 1579, Richard Field left Stratford 
to begin his apprenticeship to printing. In 1593-94 he printed 
Shakespeare's earliest volumes of verse. A generation later, 
our Poet had a young relative named John Shakespeare (son 
of a Warwick butcher) who longed to follow in the footsteps 
of the brothers Field. Aided by the Poet this wish was soon 
granted, for in 1609 he became apprenticed to William 
Jaggard (Shakespeare's authorised publisher in 1623, and 
Stationers’ Warden in 1618). John Shakespeare joined the 
Stationers’ Company in 1617, but subject to ill-health and 
misfortune, he became so impoverished that he was glad to 
draw a charity pension from the Company, which was paid 
to him until his death in 1646. His widow continued to 
draw this charity until her decease in 1660. With the passing 
of Mrs. John Shakespeare came a long break in the Stationers' 
official connection with Warwickshire, until when the present 
Clerk and Solicitor to the Company was appointed early in 
the XXth century. He is Mr. Reginald T. Rivington, 
M.A., LL.B., son of Canon Rivington, former Rector of St. 
Nicholas' Church, 'Warwick. 

Richard Field reached the highest honour possible in the 
Company by becoming its worshipful Master in 1618 and again 
in 1622. He died in 1624, leaving a substantial business 
and fortune. 

The Companj’ term of "Stationer," by the way, does not 
denote traders in pens and paper, but derives from "Station- 
arii" and "Stationalis,” terms used by the Romans to indicate 
public scholars stationed or posted at given spots, where 
the illiterate could, for a small fee, have a letter read or 
written, as public typists do to-day, and as notaries did in 
olden days. 


Though founded in A.D. 1403 (some three generations ere 
England originally witnessed that miracle we call Printing) 
this early London Guild is not the oldest, or the wealthiest 
of the great City Companies. But it is easily the most 
influential, and the biggest numerically, as may be observed 
by conning its Roll of five hundred members. 

It has furnished no fewer than twenty-six Lord Mayors of 
London. The Duke of Windsor, while Prince of Wales, was 
its Master for two years. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
(nominally Press Censor for centuries) and thirteen other 
Peers are members. It provides seven members of the 
Commons, while several Prime Ministers, as well as distin¬ 
guished authors such as Rudvard Kipling, Sir James Barrie, 
and Sir Israel Gollancz, have added distinction to the 
electoral Roll. 

Through six long centuries the Company has played a 
great and honourable part in producing and protecting 
English literature, while guarding the welfare and education 
of the Livery members and their families. At Hornsey is 
the Stationers big school, with scholarships and avenues of 
employment after schooldays. 

The Company’s Roll of Masters and Wardens stretches 
from A.D. 1416 to 1939 and can be seen in the beautiful Hall 
off Paternoster Row, E.C.4., which contains lovely stained 
glass windows dedicated to Shakespeare, Caxton, John Day, 
Saint Cecilia, etc., together with many gorgeous armorial 
shields. Here too repose the priceless Copyright Registers, 
which attest the exact day on which any one of the millions 
of books entered was first published. For governance and 
guidance the Company’s business, properties, charities, 
and hospitality, are controlled by a Board of fort}* senior 
members called “The Court"—nine of these known as "Stock- 
keepers" form a separate section of Trustees, guarding the 
Company’s assets. 

To this bodv of Trustees on 7th March, 1939, was elected 
Captain William Jaggard. thus happily renewing the 
Stationers' official link with Stratford-upon-Avon and Shake¬ 
speare after a break of centuries. Sir George Truscott (founcr 
Lord Mayor), Sir Cecil Harrison, and Sir Edgar Watcrlow 
are other Trustees. . „ 

The term "Stationer" approximated to that of "Scribe, 
referred to in scripture, and such scholars were doubtless 
largely responsible for the safe transmission of our Bible 
through the early Codices such as the sinaiticus manuscript. 


The Parish Pump 


In the place of the late Alderman John Smith, Councillor 
G. A. Lea was appointed a Grammar School Governor and 
Councillor Kibler Morgan was made a Charity Trustee. 
Alderman A. M. Bailey becomes Returning Officer for Market 
Hall Ward. Councillor Morgan declined to accept the 
Chairmanship of the Land and Buildings Committee to which 
lie had been appointed in his absence. 

There was an animated discussion at the Borough Council 
meeting last month upon the recommendation that the Car 
Park should be free. It was pointed out that what Stratford- 
upon-Avon lost in sixpences would come back in shillings in 
extra business, but an amendment to charge the ubiquitous 
and irritating sixpence was adopted. Questions were asked 
regarding the Water Report prepared by Messrs. Watson 
and when the second portion of it reviewing the whole system 
of water supply, would be received. Whether the use of the 
Recreation Ground should be granted on one Sunday in July 
for a Cycle Rally in connection with the National Fitness 
Campaign provoked an eager debate. Some would prohibit 
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it on Sabbatarian grounds and others because the space could 
not be spared, but the Council decided to approve the recom¬ 
mendation. Alderman R. C. Cox said that the 12,000 bulbs 
presented by Councillor J. H. Knight had been planted on 
the islands in the river, so next year they should be islets ot 
beaut}*. An enquiry elicited the fact that work on tne 
restoration of the Georgian-Tudor buildings in Henley Stree 
had now begun. ,. 

A portion of a field near the Dry Arch in Shipston Road »> 
to be purchased as a Camp Site, provided terms can 
arranged. Leave being given, urgent minutes of the P 0 ” 1 
Library Committee were presented indicating that tii 
laboratory at the Technical School should be used aS 
A.R.P. Control Room in case of an emergency and W 
permission was granted for telephones and other equip 1 ? 1 
to be installed in preparation. After Alderman F. Wuj-f 
had briefly reviewed the financial situation, rates at* W/vf 
in £ (an increase of 2d.) were sanctioned. Mrs. J. A. L° 
was recommended for election as a Council School Manag effflp 
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Kenilworth Castle Pageant 
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Actor’s Accident 


About three and a half centuries ago there were Revels ai 1 
Kenilworth Castle. Queen Elizabeth was visiting the Earl 
of Leycester and it is likely that a young man from Stratford- 
upon-Avon named William, was amongst the crowd assembled 
to display loyalty to the Virgin Queen and to take part in the 
good times. Afterwards her Majesty came a little nearer 
the banks of the Avon, resting at Charlecote during the royal 
progress. 

At that time Kenilworth Castle was private property but 
now it has been purchased and presented to the Nation. 
To commemorate this generous action upon the part of Lord 
Kenilworth (previously Sir John Siddeley) a Pageant is 
being presented this month on the historic spot. About 
2.000 enthusiastic performers will enact ten episodes, covering 
the eight centuries of the Castle’s active life. Beginning 
with its founding in 1123. the scenes shew Simon de Monfort's 
association. Edward II brought as a prisoner. Falstaff on his 
way to Coleshill, Elizabeth's entertainment and finally the 
slighting of the Castle after King Charles I's execution. 
The author is Miss L. Edith Thomas, but Shakespeare and 
Marlowe arc lending assistance. Mr. Anthony Parker, 
acred 22 is director and producer with valuable grandfatherly 
advice from Mr. Louis X. Parker, whose name will be ever 
remembered in connection with Pageantry. 

In addition to working voluntarily the performers are 
furnishing their own costumes. They come from Leamington. 
Coventry. Warwick. Kenilworth and the North Warwickshire 
Hunt, with a ballet from Birmingham. Seats are provided 
for 3.500 spectators and as these are under cover and the 
plavers are prepared to face any weather, the performances 
will take place in sunshine or rain. Any surplus will be 
divided between the Warneford Hospital and the Waifs and 
Strays Society. _ 
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MR. G. K. SOUPER 


nc College and KeDie nature, his pleasant disposition ana nis —. 

in 1895 and was a Qf his life as a Grenadier others can speak : to us he was a 
His first professional courtlv gentleman who lived first at Park Hall, ba on 
1895 and he joined poors’ and latterly at Ragley Hall. He had his prejudice* 
the following year, playing in three and his limitations, but upon his Stratford-upon-Avon visi > 
roductions at the old Memorial Theatre. After we f 0U nd him genial and entertaining. 

Marcus Superbus in The Sign of the Cross, Mr. His lordship was bom on 18th May 1878. being the 
became provincial leading man for Sir Herbert Tree. ^ Q f the sixth Marquess of Hertford so he was onlv 

nth "laving leading juveniles for Mr. Oscar Asche. t h e time of his death. He entered the Army in WJ 

• ' al \ears in Australia. Rejoining the became successively Captain, Major, Lieut.-Colonei, 

1931 he toured T.S.A. and Canada that Colonel. Serving both in the South African and the , 

at the new Memorial War he was mentioned in despatches four times an 

awarded the D.S.O. with bar. In 1917 Lord; 
appointed Brigadier-General and commanded the regmien 
for a period from 1927. He was Commandant of the Speci 
Constables in Warwickshire and became Lord Lietuenan 
the Countv following the death of Lord Leigh. 

in iqi s he married Ladv Henry Frances Grosveno , 


Mr. Souper was educai 
College. Oxford. He gi 
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Then followed sever 
Festival Company in 
winter and has appeared each year 
Theatre since then. 

Mr. Sou per has played a wide range of Shakespearean 
characters, some of his recent ones being Bardolph in King 
Henry F ; Pistol in The Merry W ives of Windsor ; Balthazar 
in The Comedy of Errors ; Duncan in Macbeth ; The Duke in 
As You Like'It : Antonio in The T. /o Centlemen of Verona ; 
and Cardinal Campeius in King Henry 17/7. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE PICTORIAL 


THE LAST HAMLET AT THE LYCEUM 


opening, and the vital encounter between Claudius and the 
rebellious Laertes was drowned by a Komisarjevskyesque 
riot off-stage. 

Any excitement this production possessed was in the 
several good performances and the miracle that is Mr. John 
Gielgud's Hamlet. Mr. Jack Hawkins King was pale, sinister, 
unsmiling, with a certain charmless cunning but lacking 
completely the ruthlessness and subtlety of the later scenes. 
The same actor's Ghost, on the other hand, had a wintry awe 
and pathos, and Miss Laura Cowie's Queen was an interesting, 
though necessarity limited, study of a slow, sluttish, well- 
meaning creature who simply could not understand this 
strange son of her's. Miss Fay Compton's Ophelia had little 
character, a fact which gave to her mad scene the quality 
of a lost child, and though some of the characters lacked 
vividness this could not be said of Mr. George Howe’s shrewd 
and diverting Polonius, or Mr. Marius Goring’s passionate 
First Player and butterfly Osric. Mr. Glen By am Shaw’s 
grave, still Horatio closed the play beautifully with a long, 
last look at his friend's dead face and a loving gesture of 
folding the waxen hands. 

The unique quality of Mr. John Gielgud's Hamlet is its 
radiant, nerve-tossed beauty. This is de Banville’s "Jeune 

homme.blond comine un soleil” ; but the sun is fitfully 

shadowed bv the wings of demons. At the words “I am most 
dreadfully attended" this Hamlet is 'fey', a fain’ prince 

hedged about with the powers of darkness.Mr. Gielgud's 

performance has a richer variety of mood than before—the 
flash of venom and bitter humour as well as its former sensi¬ 
tiveness and sweetness. It fails completely in one scene, 
the graveyard, which lacks both feeling and morbidness ; 
this Hamlet cares not a jot for the fate of Yorick or Ophelia. 
The rest is starred with beauties—the soliloquies, spoken 
with absolute coherence of passion and brain ; "Is it the 
King?", a breathless vision stabbed with expectancy and 
relief ; the shuddering horror of "go to their graves —like 

beds" , one of the miraculous moments of the performance. 

The peak is the Ghost scene, which is heartrending the huddled, 
pitiful figure trembling towards the hysteria of the scene’s 
end, and pointing the passionate attachment to his father 
that is the root of Hamlet’s twisted and grieving spirit. 

It is fitting that this performance should mark the end of 
Irving’s theatre, and this voice, drenched in Terry music, 
speak the last words from its stage. Audrey Williamson. 
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AT ELSINORE 

The production of Hamlet in the Courtyard of the ancient 
Castle of Kronborg at Elsinore, aroused tremendous interest 
in Denmark and excursions were arranged from man}’ points 
in the three Scandinavian countries. The opening per¬ 
formance was attended by the British Minister in Copenhagen 
and Lady Ramsey, as well as b}’ two members of the Danish 
Cabinet. Pleasant weather prevailed. 

The only difference from the Lyceum performance was that 
Danish supers were employed. Mr. Gielgud was praised 
for his youth, pathos and tenderness, while Miss Fay 
Compton’s Ophelia was lauded for its wistful sweetness. 
The lighting was extremely effective and there was a spirit 
in the performance which captured the imagination. The 
applause was tremendous. 

During this visit Miss Fay Compton unveiled a memorial 
tablet to Shakespeare and Hamlet on the wall of Kronborg 
Castle. At the ceremony, which was attended by the British 
Minister and Lady Ramsay, Professor Andersen said that 
it was due to Shakespeare that the name Elsinore was known 
throughout the world. 
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MR. JOHN GIELGUD AS HAMLET. 








THE SHAKESPEARE PICTORIAL 


AUGUST, 1939 


Golden Wedding Celebration with Leamington Waters 
impersonating the Elixir of Life ; and a Ballet of Ribbons. 
Finally, the Spirit of Kenilworth appeared, duly attended. 

About 1,500 performers took part in the various episodes. 
They moved across the great arena in attractive forms and 
gave animation to the story as it was unfolded. The presence 
of many horsemen was tremendously helpful. There were 
many sorties through the King’s Gate; as these issued forth 
and spread themselves across the sloping terrain they produced 
memorable pictures, saturated with colour. Costumes, some 
simple and others rich in heraldry, were excellent for their 
purpose. Many of these were provided by their wearers 
—an indication of the splendid enthusiasm which alone makes 
such presentations possible. 

Stage Acres in Extent 

Of the acting one can say that it sufficed and probably 
improved as the week wore on. It is not easy to create the 
proper impression on a stage which is measured by acres 
instead of yards. 

Mr. Lindley Richardson as Edward II; Mr. H. Wilson as 
Henry V ; Miss Margaret Beaumont-Hill as Queen Elizabeth; 
Rev. R. A. Bevis as a Priest; Miss Iris Lees as the Duchess 
of Gloster; had especial opportunities and acquitted them¬ 
selves with credit. 

The Loft Theatre of Leamington Spa was responsible for 
the Witchcraft episode. They acted well, although the 
setting was so different from the usual confined space in 


Redolent of History 

What a wonderful background for picturesque display the 
ruins of the Castle of Kenilworth do provide. Such ancient 
piles are redolent of history and seem to give an atmosphere 
of suspended reality to the scenes re-enacted within their 
purlieus after a space of centuries. Happy the Pageant 
which can start with the initial advantage of such a setting. 

There were ten episodes leading up to the Grand Finale 
in the Pageant given at Kenilworth for seven days in early 
July. Three hours were occupied in their unfolding—a 
trifle long for spectators accommodated in a temporary 
stand which, under the best conditions, can only be a make¬ 
shift. Luxurious seats in cinemas have caused bare boards, 
even when cushioned, to be classed as spartan fare; to be 
endured when need be, but only for a time limited to absolute 
necessity. Some of the episodes might have been more 
briskly enacted and the multitude of words compressed into 
fewer of greater portent. 

To See Rather Than To Hear 

We go to pageants not to hear so much as to see. In the 
open air, with the players moving to and fro, the words come 
to the ears varyingly, for the best amplification is liable to 
distortion. It requires trained diction or unusual ability 
to ensure success. Unless there is great merit in what is 
written, it is better to eliminate all speech and allow 
action to be its own spokesman, or reduce 

the use of the voice to the minimum. - 

There were lines borrowed from Shakespeare 
which had an authentic excellence; some 
from Marlowe which followed modestly not 
far beyond ; but in the rest merit had to be 
sought diligently. An almost unspoken dis¬ 
play would have gained in effect through 
quicker action. 

Not so the songs : they came as pleasant 
interludes and were rendered with spirit. 

Except the Finale, which was too prolonged gffifc 
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which they find themselves. Such allocation to an existing 
organisation relieves the producer's responsibilities tremen¬ 
dously. Not only has he the advantage of dealing with those 
who understand stagecraft and who are frequently working 
together, but their rehearsals can be conducted on their own 
premises and at their own convenience. 

The Golden Wedding episode was specially written by 
Mr. Louis N. Parker for the Girls of Leamington High School. 
Only one male appeared amongst the feminine multitude 
and he was Darby (Mr. G. C. D. Lindsay) who celebrated 
fifty years of married life. For the Ballet of Ribbons the 
Five Ways School of Dance was responsible. 

William Shakespeare appeared as a visitor to the Eliza¬ 
bethan Revels. At the age of eleven he bothered his mother 
with rhymes. 

The marching of the Cromwellian Army was exceptionally 
good. One wondered whether they might not be a Company 
of the new Militia, so regularly and smartly did they proceed. 
If these were typical of the old Ironsides the inevitability of 
their victory could be understood. 

Co-operation 

The project originated with Leamington Rotary and its 
President (Mr. Edward Hicks) did a tremendous amount of 
work as Hon. Secretary in addition to playing one of the parts. 
The Pageant Master was Mr. Anthony Parker, grandson of 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, who produced the Warwick Pageant 
in 1906. Dr. Alan Blackall wrote the special music and 


Mr. J. Wisdom was Musical Director. The authoress was 
Miss L. Edith Thomas of Leamington High School for Girls. 

The great feature of such organisations is the co-operation 
of so many, all animated with the same desires. There is, 
in most of us, a liking for dramatisation and a willingness 
to take part therein. Also we are ever willing to help a good 
cause. As the crowds moved across the concourse I thought 
of the hours that each and all must have given, of the readi¬ 
ness to accept another's will and to sink their own personalities 
in a great whole, of the satisfaction which comes of being a 
small part in a large mosaic. Behind the performers were 
Committees with Chairmen and Secretaries, who had held 
numerous meetings, met opposition and overcome difficulties. 
Add all their efforts together in one big sum and the total 
would be gigantic. 

Inclement Weather 

The weather was most inclement. The first Saturday 
afternoon performance had to be abandoned on account of 
heavy rain. That evening there were many bright intervals 
but at one period action had to be suspended because of rain. 
It rained again while the Male Choir were singing, but they 
continued undaunted and were rewarded by hearty applause 
and a drenching. Let us hope that none of them caught a 
cold. Weather is not only a hindrance but it lowers the spirits 
of both audience and players. In addition the possibility 
of rain deters prospective visitors. There were two or three 
fairly pleasant evenings during the week, but both Saturdays 
were bad. Notwithstanding these adverse factors there will 
be a handsome profit for distribution between the Wameford 
Hospital and the Waifs and Strays Society. This has come 
about by the fact that expenses have been carefully scrutin¬ 
ised. Moreover the Vice-Lieutenant invited subscriptions 
and these realised the substantial amount of £770. In 
addition to the auxiliary efforts the Committee raised £267 
towards the expenses of the Pageant. There were Guarantors, 
but their responsibility ceased when half the performances 
had been given. 
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WHAT’S ON AT THE 

Picture House 

Greenhill Street. 

STRATFORD’S HOME OF PICTURES 


King Richard the Third 


AN IMPRESSION BY NYM 


Evenings from 6 (Continuous). 
Matinees : Wed., Thurs., Sat. at 2.30. 


Principal Attractions 


EACH 


actions to 


September 4, 5. 6. 

“THE LITTLE PRINCESS (U). 
Shirle/ Temple. 

September 7, 8, 9. 

“LET FREEDOM RING” (U). 
September 11, 12, 13. 

“THE RUDD FAMILY GOES TO 
TOWN” (U). 

“EVERYBODY’S BABY” (U). 
September 14, 15, 16. 

“INSPECTOR HORNLEIGH” (A). 
September 18, 19, 20. 

“THE CITADEL” (A). 

September 21, 22, 23. 

I “KENTUCKY” (U). 

September 25, 26, 27. 

“TROUBLE BREWING” (U). 
September 28, 29, 30. 

“THE DUKE OF WEST POINT” V U). 


SUNDAY PICTURES. 

8 to 10 p.m. Doors open 7.30 

Sept. 3.—“Wild and Woolly.” (U). 
“Variety Hour.” (A). 

,, 10.—“Down in Arkansaw.” (U). 

„ 17.—“Slave Ship.” (A). 

„ 24.—“The White Zombie” (A). 
No children under 16 admitted. 

MILNE 

ral Manager®*** ICES 6d * to 2 /'* Famil y prices at Matinees. 


■ith Buffet 


naster or to 
Snow Hill 



MISS VIVIENNE BENNETT as Queen Elizabeth 

MISS JOYCE BLAND as Lady Anne 

MISS DOROTHY GREEN as Queen Margaret 




Manager .Waller Jeffs. 
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The Parish Pump 

Usuallv August is a month of Municipal inaction, but 
this year several Committees found it necessary to meet 
either at the end of July or the beginning of August and the 
Borough Council came together on the day following Bank 
Holidav. The period might have been deemed inconvenient, 
but the only absentees were Alderman R. C. Cox and Coun¬ 
cillor Morgan. 

The General Purposes Committee reported that they had 
been unable to secure certain requisite information regarding 
the proposed statue to John Harvard and that they did not 
propose taking any further action until such was forthcoming. 
The Water Committee said that Mr. F. W. Jones would 
continue to supervise the boring for water in Alcester Road 
for which the Council had voted a special honorarium of £150. 
Challenged as to the period when water was expected to be 
reached, Councillor Flower predicted October. 

The Land and Buildings Committee explained negotiations 
with Mrs. Wimlett regarding the Waterside site where this 
lady proposes to erect a block of flats. The corner portion 
is to be purchased by tire Corporation who will then let the 
enlarged site on a 99 years building lease at a ground rent 
of £320 per annum. This means that the seven cottages 
would be demolished and the tenants must be offered alterna¬ 
tive accommodation by the Corporation. About £20,000 
will'be expended on the new flats. All these arrangements 
are subject to the sanction of the Charity Commissioners 
who usually require the offer to be advertised to see if any 
higher figure is obtainable. The scheme seems good of its 
kind, though some Councillors still hold the opinion that the 
site should be' reserved for buildings of a public character. 
They had made their protest at an earlier stage of the proceed¬ 
ings” and now kept silent. Several plans were reported upon 
by the Town Planning and Plans Committee. Some were 
not approved because they failed to comply with the Town 
Planning Scheme. 

The longest minutes came from the A.R. P. Committee. Many 
items concerned matters of detail, a sub-committee of Coun¬ 
cillors Eric Barnard, Fordham Flower and E. P. Ray being 
entrusted with sundry duties. As regards the appointment of 
A.R.P. Officer for the Borough, it was mentioned that the 
County authority had not approved the recommendation of 
Mr. H. G. Lyons. The local Committee pointed out that all 
germane matters had been considered in the first instance 
and they again suggested the appointment of Mr. Lyons. 
This attitude was strongly supported by the Borough Council, 
only seven members being in opposition. 

Questions about the illuminations in Waterside and about 
the planting of more Chestnut trees there, concluded a meeting 
which lasted less than an hour but which enabled many 
items of business to be settled. 


The personality of William Shakespeare continues to prove 
one of the most fascinating subjects for fiction. Another 
well written book, the author of which is John Brophv, 
came from Collins last month. ("Gentleman of Stratford," 
8 s. 6d. net.) 

It is a story of Shakespeare from schoolboy days to the 
ending of his life in New Place. The author's invention 
has supplied gaps which history does not fill, but there are 
still many blanks. We read of the wooing and the seduction 
of Anne Hathaway, but no account of their marriage is given. 
We find him the father of three children, discontented with 
life in Henley Street, and the next thing he is a poel and 
dramatist in London. His journey from Stratford calling 
at Oxford, his struggle to earn a place at Bankside, remain 
possibilities ignored. And the funeral in Holy Trinity 
Church would have provided imagination with great matter. 

However, what is written is good enough. In the author’s 
mind the beginning of King Richard III is as it is because 
Alleyn wanted to shew himself to the audience early in the 
play. It is a nice conceit to think that those wonderful words 
"Now is the Winter of our discontent 
"Made glorious Summer by this sun of York" 
were written to satisfy an actor’s vanity. 

One of the most intriguing conceptions is the description 
of the preparation of Hamlet and its first presentation on the 
stage with the author in the audience. The tale of the 
Tiddington wench who drowned herself in the Avon for the 
sake of love was supposed to be known to Shakespeare from 
his youth. (This cuts out the Clopton story altogether). 
Splendidly suggested are the various changes in the author's 
mind as the characters take shape and the words become 
ordered, changing from crudity to beauty. Apparently 
Shakespeare was an author without first night nerves, thus 
supporting the theory that he regarded himself as a craftsman 
in language rather than a genius inspired. 

Often metaphrases, crude beginnings of what have become 
well quoted lines of infinite beauty, are utilised to reveal 
the mind of Shakespeare. In the preparation of various 
plays for the stage the influence of women upon the author 
is stressed. "Dear Lady Disdain" in Much Ado About 
Nothing is the Dark Lady, with Benedick as the challenger 
who writes what he has little opportunity to speak. But 
though Benedick and Beatrice are to be married after the 
play, there is no such matter between Shakespeare and the 
person described as The Lady in Scarlet and White. There 
is another, however, a sort of different Dark Lady, with 
whom the poet is supposed to have numerous amorous but 
not always mentally stimulating encounters. 

Johnson and Drayton and Marlowe and Greene are men¬ 
tioned familiarly, as well as Dick Field, the Stratford boy 
who became a London printer. St. Paul's, Southwark and 
Shoreditch have their proper places in this romantic talc, 
together with slight descriptions of Stratford at the beginning 
and end. Conversation is phrased to create an atmosphere 
rather than endeavouuring meticulously to be true to the 
speech of the period. It would sound pedantic if spoken 
but serves its purpose in the written word. 

The book is frankly a novel, destined to entertain rather 
than instruct. It adds many imagined details to the known 
facts of Shakespeare's life, but none of the accepted know¬ 
ledge is perverted. It is a book of great attraction upon a 
subject of inexhaustible interest and will be read with delight 
by those who want a story about the noblest dramatist of 
them all. 
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JOHNSON CELEBRATIONS 


This year's Celebrations in honour of Dr. Johnson at 
Lichfield on Saturday, 16 th September, derive additional 
importance from the co-operation of the Staffordshire Society. 
Members of the County Association leave London on Friday 
Utemoon and attend a Ball in the George Hotel the same 
evening, when the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress of Stoke 
till receive. 

The functions on Saturday commence with a Civic Recep¬ 
tion at Lichfield Guildhall by the Mayor and Mayoress and 
&e Sheriff and His Lady. At noon a wreath will be placed 
in the Johnson Statue in The Market Place. The Earl of 
Shrewsbury will preside at the Luncheon at one o clock and 
others expected to be present include the Countess of Shrews¬ 
bury. The Earl of Harrowby. Viscount Sandon, the Bishop of 
•Lichiiold, Bishop Kempthornc. Sir Charles Grant Robertson 
(President of the Johnson Society), the Mayors of Bilston and 
•Stall.,rd. and the Chairman of the County Council. 

In the afternoon the Regimental Depot of the Staffordshire 
Regiments at Whittington Barracks and the Regimental 
Museum will be visited. The Annual Supper of the Johnson 
Society will be held in the Guildhall in the evening, the Mayor 
°f Lichfield (Councillor F. Halfpenny) being in the chair. 


At the Service on Sunday morning, 17th September, Bishop 
Kempthome will preach, after which there will be conducted 
excursions to inspect the Cathedral, the Cathedral Library, 
Dr. Johnson’s Birthplace and the City. In the afternoon the 
Earl and Countess of Harrowby are inviting members of the 
Staffordshire Society and Johnson Society to a Garden Party 
at Sandon Hall. London members return to Euston the same 
evening, dinner being served on the way. 


THE OLD VIC 

The Old Vic season opens on Tuesday, 26th September, 
with Romeo and Juliet, followed the next night by Viceroy 
Sarah. On the subsequent Friday, G. B. Shaw’s The Devil’s 
Disciple will be given and The Good Sutured Man comes 
into the bill on 2nd October. These four plays, which are 
forming the programme at the Buxton Festival, will be 
repeated in irregular order until 24th October, when Macbeth 
is added to the repertoire. The principal performers arc 
Mr. Robert Donat, Miss Marie Ney and Miss Constance 
Cummings. Mr. Tyrone Guthrie is the Director. 
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